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TRANSLITERATION 



In the transliteration scheiDe followed in this book 
following deserve to be noted ;— 


Long vowels : 

by 

a line above the 

short 

ones. 



^ r. 


h. 

% 

ch, 


chh, 


h 

^ t. 


th. 


d. 


dh. 

»s 

11 

S' s. 


sh. 

fT 

s. 


!. 

fkm 

h 


Sanskrit. Prakrit and Pali words and ancient names are 
spelt according to the above system : modern current names 
and spelt without any diacritical marks. ^ 
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PREFACE 




The reconstruction of Ancient Indian History has passed 
through several stages. In the beginning, almost every¬ 
thing appeared to be of* the nature of a dim legend; hardly 
any historical data were available. When the key to the 
ancient Indian inscriptions was discovered, abundant histori¬ 
cal material became available, and the energies of scholars 
were for some time directed towards the task of assorting it^ 
The first generation of scholars was naturally engaged in 
detennining the chronology and giving the frame-work of the 
political history. These problems became more or less 
settled in course of time. Owing to the commendable zeal 
of the Indian Government and of the various research societies, 
both in India and abroad, immense historical material 
oecame available in course of time. The discovery of the 
Aiihasastra. which coincided with the political awakening 
In the country, gave a powerful impetus to the study of the 
political institutions of Ancient India. The material now 
.ivailable is. however, so ample that the historian need not 
longer be exclusively or mainly occupied with the court, but 
- an give equal attention to the cottage. 

In this book, which substantially represents a thesis 
xcepted for the D. Litt. degree of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
ersity, an attempt has been made to give a comprehensive 
history of the Deccan under the Rashtrakiltas (c. 750-1000 A.D.). 

The first Part ( (piapters I-VI ) deals with the political 
history of the Rashlrakuia dynasty. More tlian 40 yea 
.ave elapsed since the late Drs. R. 0. Bhandn kar and Heal 
rote upon this subject. During thi^ time, several new 
; iscriptions of the Rashirakutas and heir conteiu- . aric . have 
published, necessitating the rewriting of the histo»y of* 
he dvnasty, Somi. idea of the new material, lial has be 

{iii ) 
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lc subsequently available in ibis period, may perhaps be 
gained, when it is pointed out that in the present work, it 
was found necessaiy to devote about four times the space 
that was found more than sufficient by Bhandarkar and 
Fleet for narrating the political history of the house. Like 
a novel, political history cannot be all new or original. It 
is, however, hoped that scholars will find- the history of 
the Rashtrakutas expounded here much more fully than in 
any book so far published. Several new suggestions, view¬ 
points, and conclusions will be met with, and Chapter h 
dealing with the predecessors of Dantidurga, will be found 
to be substantially new and original. The political relations 
of the Rashtrakutas with their contemporaries and feuda- 
tories have been fully discussed. The history of the feuda¬ 
tories, however, has not been dealt with in detail as it was. 
outside the scope of the present work. 

Part II (Chapters VlI-XIl,) contains a comparative 
study of the Rashtrakuta administration. The books on the 
subject of Ancient Indian Politics are now so numerous,, 
that the students of tlie subject may be inclined to feel some 
apprehension at the prospect of a nev/ one being added to 
their number. It is, however, confidently hoped that a: 
perusal of this part will show that epigraphical documents 
have a rich store of material bearing on the subject, which 
has been practically untouched to the present day. The 
information from the Rashtrakuta inscriptions has been in 
several places compared to, contrasted with, and in some 
cases, where it seemed justifiable to do so. supplemented by 
data supplied by the earlier, con tern poraiy, and later 
inscriptions and works on the Nitisastra, Dharmas astrcK 
and Arthan astra. 


Part HI (Chapters XIILXVII) attempts to delineate the¬ 
re ligious, social, literary, educational and economic conditio!'.? 
of tlie times. Here the back-ground had to be necessarily 


_ iTiethod in this part is also comparative. I have- 

not only tried to show what the things were in the Deccan 
un er the Rashlrakutas, but also introduced comparisons with 
a view to illustrate the state of affairs in the earlier and later 
times. In this part the treatment has been mainly confined 
to t e Deccan under the Rashtrakutas; in a few cases evi- 
ence from Northern India is also considered with a view to* 
emphasise the points of similarity and contrast. While con« 
^dering the economic conditions, the data supplied by some 

Q a records had to be utilised, as it was necessary to do 
so in order to interpret properly the numerous Rashtrakula 
inscriptions, hailing from the northern districts of Tamil 
country. Epigraphical sources have been primarily relied 
upon, but at every step an effort has been made to show how 
ar I e realities of the situation, as disclosed by the inscrip- 
tions. confirm, modify or contradict the picture based upon 
t e injtis ^d Puranas. As social and religious customs 
an institutions do not change suddenly, the information in 
«ii3 part IS in some cases supplemented by the data supplied, 
by the 7th and the llth century inscriptions also. 

The reader will thus find in this work not only the 
po it.oal history of the times, but also the religious, social, 
economic, literary and administrative history of the age 
Unhke most of the books on the subject of Ancient Indian 
History, he will find here equal attention given to the cultural 
as well as to the political history. A perusal of the booh will 
show that there hardly exists any work at present, '..^hich 
o ei ' so complet6 and comprehensive a study of any period 
m Ancient Indian History. 

sources of the hook are the inscriptions of the 
Kashti-akuias, their contemporaries; and their immediate 
predecessors and successors. These arc supplemented by 
me accounts of the Arabic travellers and the valuable hod; of 
Alberuni. Contemporary works like Somadeva’s Yos asiilaku 
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Jltivakyamria, Pampa’s Vihramarjunavijaya and later 
^mrtis and Puranas have also been utilised. Later travel- 
4ers like Marco Polo, Ibn Batuta, Bernier and Tavernier 
have also been consulted with a view to see whether they 
could throw any light on our period. 

For the purpose of Parts II and III, I have thoroughly 
studied the whole of the Dharmas astra, Nitis*astra, and 
Arthas asira literature, and the relevant portions from the 
Pumnas and the later Nibandhas. My principal aim is to 
find out how far the epigraphical data confirm, modify or 
contradict the conclusions based upon the theoretical works 
on the subject. 

In Part III the aim is merely to describe the social, 
religious and economic conditions of our period. No attempt 
is made to account for the changes that we witness taking 
place at this time. To a student of the Dharmas'astra 
literature, the temptation to initiate this enquiry is almost 
irresistible, but that would have been beyond the scope of 
the present work and would have unnecessarily increased its 
size. I hope to write in course of time a few monographs 
on the origin, development and history of the , various socio¬ 
religious institutions of the Hindus, The first of these, 
dealing with the history and development of Education in 
Ancient India, has been just published. 

In conclusion I would like to offer my hearty thanks 
to the Oriental Book Agency and its enterprising manager 
Dr, N, G. Sardesai for undertaking the publication of this 
work, and to Mr. S. R. Sardesai, the manager of the 
Samarth Bharat Press, for printing it neatly. 




Benares Hindu University, ^ 
Februar>' 20, 1934. i 


A. S. Altekaf 
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PART I-POLITICAL HISTORY 
CHAPTER I 


Early Rashtrakuta Rulers, 

Their Stock, Home, and Relations with the 
Predecessors of Dantidurga. 

Before proceeding to narrate the history of the Imperial 
Rashtrahuta dynasty, the historian has to consider a few preli¬ 
minary but important questions. Who were the Rashtrahutas? 
What was their home ? When and how did they first rise into 
political prominence? Were there any ruling Rashlrakuta 
families before the time of Dantidurga ? These questions 
have to be first considered to clarify the later history. We 
diall first discuss the question of the early Rashtrakuta families 
s it will naturally throw considerable light over the remaining 
.roblems mentioned above. 

Earlier Rashtrahuta Ruling Families. 

Ancestors of Dantidurga excepted,^Abhimanyu of Mana- 
pura; Nannaraja of the Multai grant and Karkkaraja of the 
Anlroli-Chharoli record are the only Rashtrakuta rulers, 
whose houses are known to have flourished earlier than the 
house of Dantidurga. A number of other rulers, however, 
have been considered as belonging to the Rashtrakuta slock 
by some earlier writers; it will be first shown why these views 
aro untenable. 

( 1 ) While editing the Kadaba plates^'\ had 

suggested that AkMavarsha Subhaluhga, mentioned in Merkara 
plates^^^ as having flourished in the > 5th century A.D.. might 
be a Rashtrakuta prince, possibly the father of Indra who, 
according to the Kauthem plates, was defeated by the early 

1, I. A.. XH. pp. I3ff. 

2. I. A., I. p. 353. 
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PREDECESSORS OF DANTIDURGA 


oubt ! 


ya prince Jayasinba, Akslavarsha Subhatunga no 
: looks like a Rashtrakuta name, but we have to omit this 
king altogether from our consideration, as the Merkara plates 
have been shown to be a forgery. 

It is no doubt true that a few records of the later Chalukya 
dynasty, viz,, the Kauthem plates of Vikramadilya Ye- 
woor^^^ and Nilgunda^^^ plates of Vikramaditya VI. and Sona- 
vadc^®^ and Miraj^^^ plates of Jayasinha refer to a RashtrakOta 
dynasty said to have flourished earlier than that of the Chalu> 
kyas of Badami. ^X'^e are told in these records that after ruling 
for 59 generations at Ayodhya, the Chalulcj^as migrated to the 
south and ruled there for 16 generations. Then their glory was 
eclipsed for a lime owing to the ascendancy of the Rashtrakutas. 
But soon there arose the valiant Jayasinha, who conquered the 
Rashtrakuta king Indra, the son of Krshna, and reestablished 
the fortunes of his family. If this version of histor>' be true, 
no doubt we have evidence for the existence of a R^htrakuta 
dynasty, rulings prior to c. 500 A.D., somewhere in central 
Maharashtra or northern Karnatak. But there is ample evi¬ 
dence to show that the defeat of the Rashtrakutas, attributed 
in these records to Jayasinha, is not based upon any reliable 
tradition. In the first place, the records in question are full of 
mj^hplogical details; a Chalukya dynasty ruling for 59 genera¬ 
tions at Ayodhya is not known' to sober history. The most 
conclusive reason, however, for ignoring the theory, that 
Jayasinha had really defeated a R^htrakuta king Indra in 
c. 500 A.D., is the fact that not a single record of the early 
Ch^ukyas of Badami refers to this incident. This silence will 
appear the more significant when we remember that the 
Chalukya records mention a number of petty rulers like the 
Kadambas, the Maury as, the Nalas etc., who were supplanted 
by the early rulers of the d3masty. It is inexplicable why 

3, 1, A.. XVI, pp. 151 ff. 4. I. A., VIII. pp. II ff. 

5. E. I.. XIII. pp. 12ff. 6. B. I. S. M. J.. X, pp. 87 ff. 

7. E. I., XII. pp. H2ff. 






iAD JAYASINHA CONQUERED RASHTRAKUTAS ? ^^1 

le Clialukya rulers of Badami should have conspired lo 
condemn to oblivion the most significant achievement of 
Jayasinha, whom they were claiming as the founder of their 
dynasty. Fleet’s theory in this respect appears as the most ^ 
plausible one; the defeat orRashtrakula Indra, son of Krshna, 
attributed to Jayasinha in c. 500 A.D., is probably due to the 
Jact that the historians of the later Chalukyas, like some of , their 
present-day successors, believed that history repeats itself. 
They knew that Taila II, the founder of the later Chalultya 
empire, had defeated R^htrakuta king, Indra IV, the (grand-) 
son of Krshna III; they attributed an exactly similar feat lo 
the founder of the early Chalukya dynasty as well. Coins of 
^ king Krshna have been discovered in the Central Provinces 
which seem to belong to a fairly early date. But there is 
nothing to connect the king Kfshna of the coins with Krshna, 
the father of Indra. said to have been defeated by Jayasinha, 
The Krshna of the coins may be perhaps the Kalachuri ruler 


Krshnar^a, whose grandson Budharaja ’was defeated by 
Mahgaliia'®^ 

(2) Fleet had suggested that king Attivarman, mentioned 
in a grant hailing from Guntur district may probably have 
been a Rashtraku{a prince This suggestion also is to be 
ruled out of order, because there.is hardly anything to support 
it. The provenance and the characters of the grant show that 
it is veiy probably a Pallava record. The mythological des¬ 
cent iromTiiranyagarbha, which Attivarman claims, would 
also suggest that hd was a Pallava, rather than a Rashtrakuja 
ruler, Rashlrakuta rulers of no branch whatever make any 
mention of Anandamaharshi with whom Attivarman claims 
to be connected. The only ground, for suggesting that 
Atfivarman may have been a Rashlrakuta is the expression 
KandharanrpatihtilodhhUlena \ used with reference to Alti- 
varman. But this expression is hardly sufficient to pro\c 


8. E. I., V. p. 295. 9. 1. A.. IX, p.^102. 

10. Dynasties efihe Canarese Districts, p. 334, 







PREDECESSORS OF DANTIDURGA 




Altivarman was a Rashlrakuta prince; for, tlie name 
Kislina is used by several non-Rashtrakuta rulers as well. 
Besides the Canarese apahhrans a of Ktshna is Kannara and 


not Kandhara, 

(3) The Komaralingam grant of Ravidatta‘"’ mentions 
that the founder of the grantor s dynastj^ was a king called 
Rashtravarman. Hultzsch had placed this record, which is 
undated, in the 5th~cehturj' A.D.. and suggested that the 
founder’s name, Rashtravarman, may suggest Rashtrakuta 
overlordship over Punnadu Vishaya ( modem Salem and 
Coimbtore districts). If this suggestion were to be accepted, 
it would follow that there was a Rashtrakuta kingdom in the 
5lh century, which extended right up to Coimbtore. This view 
is, however, untenable; the grant has been proved to be a 
forgery probably of about the 9th century A.D.; and even 

if it were genuine, the mere eccurrence of the term rlishtra 
in the founder's name, Rashtravarman, is hardly sufficient 
to prove that he was a feudatory of the RashtrakOtas. 

Having shown how a number of records, which were re¬ 
garded by some of the previous vvriters as po^ible sources of 
information about earlier Rashtrakuta rulers, do not supply 
any information in that connection, I propose to disc.i'.ss the 
information we possess about Abhimanyu, Nannaraja and 
Karkkaraja, whom their records expressly describe as 
Rashtrakutas. Let us see whether any of these rulers can be 
connected with the predecessors of Dantidurga. 

The earliest of these rulers is king Abhimanyu, one of 
whose grants*'*’ describes his great-grand father Manahka as 
the most prominent among the R^hirakutas. Manahka’s son 
was Devaraja, and grand-son Bhavishya, and the grantor 
Abhimanyu was a son of the latter. Unfortunately the grant 
is not dated, nor is its findspot known. On palaeographi- 
cal grounds we can place it in the 7ih century A.D. About 


H. 1. A„ XVllI. pi 366. 12. E. I,. I. p.5. 

13. E. 1.. Vill, pp. 163 ff. 
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ABHIMANYU OF MANAPURA 


§L 


!x:alily of the territory over which Abhimanyu was ruling, 
we can get some idea from the statement in the plates that 
he was gracing M^apura by his presence, when he made the 
grant of village Undivatika to the Siva temple at Pethapan- 
garika, which is recorded in the charter. Dr. Bhagwanlal s view 
that M^apura is the same as Manyakheta or modern Mah 
khed^^^^ has to be rejected; for, if the later Rashtrakuta capital 
was really known as Manapura in the 7th century, it is difficult 
to understand why the epithe^ pura of Manapura should have 
been changed into kheta, especially since this change was 
calculated to belittle the importance of the place. For, para 
denotes a city or a capital, while kheta is used only in con¬ 
nection with small towns. Further, it must be remembered 
that Abhimanyu and his ancestors were petty rulers, and if we 
identify their Manapura wilK MalkKed, their dominions, \vc 
shall have to suppose, were xety extensive. For, Pangarika, 
the Siva temple of which received the grant, has been identi¬ 
fied by Hultzsch^^^^ and Fleetwith Pagara, 4 miles north 
of Panchmarhi in Houshangabad district. C. P., and UnJiva- 
tika, the village given, with one of the two villages called 
Oonlia in the same locality. Abhimanyu would thus be ruling 
over a kingdom at least 400 miles in length, which would 
hardly have been the case, since such a kingdom in the 7th 
century would have cut across the dominions of the early 
Chalukyas. Fleet s suggestion that Mmiapura, which was 
probably founded by M^ahka, may be Manapura in Malva, 
the chief town of Manapura sub division, 12 miles southwest 
of Mhovv, seems more probable, for it is only about 100 miles 
west of the village granted. 

The Rashtrakuta house of Abhimanyu was thus ruling 
over the Mhow-Houshangabad tract in Central India. The 
question whether it can be connected with the house of Danti- 
durga cannot be settled at present The seal of the grant ol 

14. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XVI. p. 89. 13. E. I., VIII, p. 163. 

16. I. A., XXX. p. 503. 
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^manyu is lion, whereas that of the Rashtrakulas 
lalkhed is either S'iva or Eagle. Nor is there any similarity 
in the names of the members of the two families. The 
territory over which Abhimanyu was ruling was, how^ever, 
immediately to the north of the kingdom of the Rashlrakuta 
king Nannaraja who was. as will be presently shown, very 
probably either a direct or a collateral ancestor of Dantidurga. 

V' Since on palaeographical grounds, the grant of Abhimani’u can 
be placed in the middle of the 7th century, Manahka, Devaraja. 
Bhavishya and Abhimanyu become the contemporaries, as 
will be shown below, of Durgaraja, Govindaraja, Svamikaraja 
and Nannaraja respectively of the Tivarkhed and Multai plates. 
The kingdoms of these R^htrakuta families were also 
contiguous to each other. It is not unlikely that the two 
houses may have been connected with each other by blood 
relationship; but definite evidence to establish such connection 
is still wanting. 

The next definite mention of Rashtrakuta kings is to be 
seen in the Tivarkhed and Multai plates. The name of the 
grantor of the Multai plates has been cead by Fleet as Nanda- 


but an examination of the facsimile published by him 


' makes it absolutely certain that the name of the king is Nanna¬ 
raja and not Nandaraja, Fleet has mistaken ihe partially 
faint lower na for da\ a comparison of this letter with nda in 
11, 2 and 6 will show clearly that the letter in question is nna 
and not nda. 

If we compare the genealogies in • the Tivarkhed and 
Multai plates, we shall find that they are absolutely identical. 
In both tlie plates the grantor is Nannaraja and his father, 
grand'father and great-grand-father are Svamikaraja, Obvin- 
daraja and Durgaraja respectively. But the Tivarkhed plates 
were issued by Nannaraja in Saka 553 or in 631~2 A.D. (^8), 
whereas the Multai plates purport to be issued by the same 
ruler in S’aka 631 or 709-710 A.D, If Fleet’s reading in the 
17. I. A., XVin, pp. 230 ff. 18. E.XI pp.276ff. 



RASHTRAKUTA NANNARAJA 



plates were rorrecl, it was possible to argue t 
^andaraja was a younger brother of Nannaraja and, therefore, 
may have been on the throne even 78 years later them the 
elder brother. But it is shown above that the grantor of 
the plates in question is Nannaraja. and not Nandaraja, 
and therefore identical with the ruler who had issued the 
Tivarkhed plates. In his grant issued in 631-2 A.D., 
Nannaraja claims that unlike his ancestors he was a ruler 
entitled to the dignity of the panchamahas abda, which he had 


personally won. He must be at least 25 at this time; could he 
be then still on the throne 78 years later? We have got the case 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk, who died when he was 104; so this is not 
impossible. But we must confess that such a long reign, as 
distinguished from life, is very rare, and it is therefore almost 
certain that the date of one of the two records is wrong. 


There are good grounds to hold that the date 709-10 A.D. 
supplied by the Multai plates may not be genuine. The 
genealogy of the Multai plates starts in verse, but after the 
first verse there is a sudden break. A sentence in prose fol- 
lows but the concluding portion of it, tasyatmavariatmajo, is 
again the fragment of a verse. The record, therefore, does not 
seem to be genuine, at least it is not carefully drafted or 
copied; and the date it supplies to us may not be genuine. 

The genealogy of this Rashlrakuta house, as we gather it 
from these two records, is as follows:— 

(1) Durgaraja. 


(2) Govindaraja, son of No. 1. 

1 ^ 

(3) Svamikaraja, son of No. 2. 

1 

(4) Nannaraja Yudhasura, son of No. 3. 

Known dates. 631-2 A.D. and 709-10 A.D. ( ? ) 

Since the reign of Nannaraja commenced earlier than 631 A.D , 
we may assign his predecessors to the following periods, 
assuming an average reign of 20 years. 







> 


Durgaraja 570-590 A.D* 
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Govindaraja 590*610 A.D. 

Svamikaraja 610-630 A.D. 

Nannaraja, known dates, 631 A.D. and 710 A. D. (?) 

Can we establish any connection between the Rashtra- 
kotas of the Tivarkhed and Multm records with llie predeces¬ 
sors of Dfintidurga? It may be at once admitted that direct 
evidence to connect the two houses is not yet forthcoming: but 
the available data make it extremely probable that Dantidurga 
was either a direct or a collateral descendant of Nannaraja of 
I the Tivarkhed and Multai records. The seal of the two plates 
issued by him is Garuda or Eagle, which was also the seal of 
Dantidurga and his descendants. The names of Nannaraja and 
his ancestors are either similar to, or identical with, the names 
of many of the predecessors and successors of Dantidurga. 
One of the latter’s uncles, who was probably a younger 
brother of Krshna I, and was governing the territory round 
Daulatabad in 793 A.D. was Nannaraja. The formation 
of the name Svamikaraja is similar to the hiruda Pvchhaka- 
raja which was borne by Indra^^^\ Govindar^a, the name 
of Nannamja’s grand-father, is repeated four limes in the main 
Rashlrakuta line ruling at Malkhed, and once in the Gujrat 
branch. The great-grand father of Nannaraja was Durgaraja and 

his name may have paved the way of the formation of the nam^ 
Dantidurga. This close similarity in the names of the mem¬ 
bers of the two houses can hardly be explained, except on the 
assumption that the two families were connected with each 
other. Indra, Karka, Go\ninda, Dhruva, Akalavarsha Subha- 
tuhga, Akalavarsha Krshna and Dantivarman were the names 
of the different rulers in the Gujrat Rashlrakuta branch, whose 
blood relationship with the house of Malkhed cannot be doubt¬ 
ed; and all these names are repetitions of the names of the 
earlier rulers of the main line. The names of four out of five 
rulers of the Gujrat branch of the Chalukyas viz, the two 
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anhavarmans, Vinayaditya, Mangalarasa and Avanijanas'- 
raya Pulakeiin are borrowed from those of the main Cha- 
lukya line. If the names of Nannarnja and his ancestors are 
identical with or similar to those of the predecessors and 
successors of Dantidurga, the presumption is possible 
that there was a close family connection between the two 
houses. 

It will be presently shown that the early exploits of 
Dantidurga and his father, Indra, e. g. the latter s feat of 
carrying away by force ( rakshasa vivaha ) a Chalukya prin¬ 
cess from Kaira, Dantidurga’s occupation, at the beginning of 
his career, of GujrM and northern Maharashtra and the defeat 
of the kings of Sindh, Malva and Kos'ala, would indicate 
that the family must have been ruling in the feudatory capacity 
somewhere in the central or western portion of Central India, 
prior to the rise of Dantidurga in c. 745 A.D. We learn from 
the Tivarkhed and the Multai grants, that Nannar^a was also 
ruling in a portion of the territory above indicated. Tlie Tivar- 
klied plates were issued from Achalapura, which is the 
same as Elichpur in Berar; Tivarkhed itself was granted 
away by the charter, and it is only 55 miles from Elichpur. 
The villages referred to in the Multai plates have not yet been 
identified, but Multai, where the plates were discovered, 
only about 2Q miles from Tivarkhed. Nannaraja and his 
cestors were ruling in Berar and their capital was probably at 
Elichpur. The exploits of Dantidurga also can best be ex¬ 
plained if we assume that his patrimony was somewhere in 
Berar* This province occupies a central p>osition with refe¬ 
rence to Kaira, Ujjain, Sirpur and Satara, where we know that 
his forces were operating at the beginning of his career.* 

And finally, the known chronology of the two houses does 
not only not go against the proposed connection hetween them 
but does support it. Assuming an average reign of 20 years 
(except where the succession was not from father to son), and 
* See the adjoining map. 
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ang back from the known dates of Kvshna I. w'e get 
following genealogical and chronological table:— 

(1) Durgaraja, c. 570-590 A.D. 

(2) Govindaraja, son of No. 1, c. 590-610 A.D. 

(3) Svamikaraja, son of No. 2, c. 510-630 A.D. 

(4) Nannaraja Yudhasura, son of No.’ 3, c. 630-650 A.D. 
Known dates, 631 A.D. and (?) 709 A.D, 

(5) Dantivarman, probably son of No. 4, 650*670 A.D. 

(6) Indra Prchhakaraja, son of No. 5, c. 670~690 A.D. 

(7) Govindaraja, son of No. 6, c. 690-710 A.D. 

(8) Karka I, son of No. 7, c. 710-730 A.D. 

(9) Indra I. son of No. 8 , c. 730-745 A.D. 

(10) Dcuitidurga, son of No. 9. c. 745-756 A.D. 

Known dale, 754 A.D. 


Qt 


(11) Krshna I, uncle of No. 10, c. 756-775 A.D. 

Known dates. 758, 768 and 772 A.D. 

N. B.—In the case of Indra I and his son Dantidurga,. 
a reign of 15 years only has been assumed, as Nanna Guna* 
valoka, a younger brother of Indra 1, was still alive in 792 
A.D., as the Daulatabad plates show - 

If we reject the date 709 A.D., supplied by the Multai 
plates, as not genuine, it will appear very probable that 
Nannairaja was the predecessor, and very likely the father, of 
Dantivarman, the earliest known ancestor of Dantidurga. If, 
on the other hand, that date has to be accepted as genuine, the 
probability would be that Dantivarman was a younger brother 
of Nannaraja Yudhasura. ruling somewhere in Khandesh. over 
part of the dominions of his elder brother. Nannaraja may 
have had no sons*, or they and their descendants may have 
been eclipsed altogether by the successors of Dantivarman. 

To sum up, the similarity and identity of the names of the 
members of the two families, the close contiguity of the places 
where they were ruling, the identity of the seal de.sign. and 
the striking manner in which the known dates of the members 
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iwo families can be worked up into a mutually adiu^ 
nronological and genealogical table,-all these make it 
extremely probable, if not almost certain, that the ancestors of 
Dantidurga were ruling somewhere in Berar, and were either 
the direct or collateral descendants of the Rashtrakuta king 
Nannaraja Yudhasura, who was ruling at Elichpur in Berar in 
the middle of the 7th century A.D. 

There remains to be considered the Rashtrakuta family 
disclosed by the^Antroh-Chharoli plates of Karkaraja 11, dated 
757 A.D. The ToUowing genealogy is supplied by the 
record:— 

(1) Karkaraja I, c. 690-710 A.D. 

(2) Dhruva, son of No. 1, c. 710-730 A.D. 

(3) Govinda, son of No. 2, c. 730-750 A.D. 

(4) Karka n, son of No. 3, c. 750-770 A.D. 

Known date 757 A.D. 

From lliis record we leam that the village of Sthavara- 
pnllika, i. e. modem Antroli-Chharoli, was granted away by 
Karka li in 757 A.D. Since Antroli-Chharoli is 10 miles to 
the north-east of Surat, and since the donee hailed from 
Jambusara in the Bharoch District, it is clear that Karka 1! 
M'as ruling over Sural and Bharoch districts. It is, how¬ 
ever. almost certain that the immediate ancestors of Karka If 
were not living in this locality, or if they were doing so they 
were wrielding no ruling powers. For, in the early decades 
of ihe 8lh century A.D. the districts in question were being 
govern^ partly by the Gujrat Chalukyas, and partly by the 
Bharocif house of the Gurjaras. The rule of Karka If in 
southern Gujrat, therefore, must have been of recent origin. 

The seal of Karka If of the Antroli-Chharoli record is 
the same as that of the main Rashtrakuta branch, viz. eagle; 
the names of the ancestor of the donor are those, which fre¬ 
quently figure in the main Rashtrakuta line. Karka II was a 
contemporary of Dantidurga and was ruling over a portion of 
22. J. B. B. R. A.S.. XVI. pp. 106 ff 
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which the latter claims to have conquered It is thcre- 
e quite clear that the house of Karka must have been 
closely connected with that of Dantidurga, but Vvhat precisely 
that relationship was we do not know. Bhagw^lal Indraji has 
suggestedt hat Dhruv a qfjhe Antroli-Chharoli record may 
be assumed to be another brother ‘of Indra J,, the father of 
hypothesis the genealogy of the main 
line with known dates will be as under;- 

Karka I 


Dhruva Indra I Krshna I Nannaraja 

! I 758, 768 and 772 A. D. 793 A.D. 

Govinda Dantidurga 
I 754 A.D. 

Karka II 
757 A.D. 

There is nothing impossible in the above genealogy and 
chronology. Nanna, the youngest brother of Karka I. we may 
assume, was bom in c. 715 A.D. and Dhi’uva, his eldest 
brother, may have been his senior by about 20 years, 
Dhruva s son Govinda may have been born in c. 715 A.D, and 
his grandson Kai'ka II, in c. 735 A.D. Indra may have been two 
years younger than Dnruva, and his son Dantidurga may 
have been born in c 720 A.D. Indra seems to have been the 
most ambitious of the four brothers and his son Dantidurga 
may have begun his military career in c, 745 A.D. when he 
was only about 25. Shivaji and Babar are known to have 
begun their careers at even an earlier age. Daiftidurga's 
nephew may have actively assisted him in hi^ conquests when 
he was only a youth of 20; the uncle may have rewarded the 
services of tlie ncphev/ by appointing him the governor over 
the newly conquered province of Lata. After the death of 
Dantidurga in c. 760 A.D. Kfshna, his eldest surviving uncle, 
may have succeeded him, being the most senior member of 
23. J.B. B. R.A.S.. XVI. pp. 106ff. 





WjRAT (CARKA NOT DANTIDURGA’S GRANDFATHE 

^Ti^nouse. The drawback in this theoi-y is the necessity of 
assuming that Dhruva, Govinda and Karka il were, all of them, 
the eldest sons of their parents, and even after making this 
assumption we find that Karka I! has to be assumed to have 
joined his uncle, when he was only just a boy of 18 or 20. It 
is also difficult to understand why a youth of about 20 should 
have been preferred by Dantidurga for the Gujral viceroyalty 
to his two mature uncles. 

Recently Dr D, R. Bhandarkar has tentatively advanced 
the view'*" that Karka II and his father Govinda of the 
Anlroli-Chharoli record may be identified with Karka and 
Govinda, father and grand-father respectively of the Indra I 
of the main Rashtrakula house. He points out that the 
genuineness of the Samangad plates of Dantidurga is not 
above suspicion and therefore we may ignore the date 754 A.D., 
supplied bj' this record for Dantidurga. 

This view also is not free from difficulties. If Karka ai d 
his father Govinda of the Antroli-Chharoli record are to bo 
identified with the father and grand-father of Krshiia I of the 
main line. Dhruva and Karka I of the former record will have 
• to be identified with Indra I and Dantivarman of the main 
house. We shall have to assume that either Dhruva and 
Karka were the hiruJas of Indra I and Dantivarman or vice 
versa. Rashtrakuta kings have used several birudas, but there 
is not a single instance of any of the names Dhruva, Karka, 
Indra or Dantivarman being used as a biruda. So far these 
names have been known only as pensonal names. 

In the sebond place the known dates of Dantidurga and 
Kiahna 1 militate against this view. Even supposing it to 
he proved tluil the Samangad record is a later forgery, the 
chronological difficulties involved in this theory are not solved. 
The new plates published by the Bhijrata Itihasa Samsbo. 
dliaka M.indala now supply 758 A.D. as the earliest date for 
Kifshna I, and if we accept 757 A.D. as the date of Dantidurga's 
'24. E. 1.. XVin, p. 238. 25. B. !. S. M. J., Vlll, pp. 165-8. 
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father Karka, the reigns of Dantidurga and his father 
will have to be crammed in the incredibly short space 
of about a year! The reigns of both these rulers were event¬ 
ful; Indra I had come ipto hostile contact with the Gujrat 
Clialukyas, and Dantidurga had in the course of a brilliant 
career defeated the kings of Malva, Sindh, Kosala, Lata and 
Sris'aiia, besides annej^ing the northern dominions of the early 
Chalukyas. How could all this be achieved in the course of a 
single year? Even if we assume that Indra had predeceased 
his father, the difficulty would not be got over, for one year is 
too short a period for the achievements of Dantidurga. 

A third possible view in this connection is to regard 
Karka I of the Antroli-Chharoli record as a younger brother of 
Indra Prchhakaraja of the main line, and to make his descend¬ 
ants Dhruva, Gcvinda and Karka II contemporary cousins of 
Govinda, Karka and Indra of the main line. This view pre¬ 
sents no chronological difficulties like those in the first two 
theories; Karka II, according to this theory, becomes an elder 
contemporary of Dantidurga and he may quite possibly have 
rendered him valuable assistance in his military plans, in re¬ 
turn for which Dantidurga may have appointed him his deputy- 
in southern Gujrat. . It must, however, be admitted that the 
assumption that Karka 1 was a younger brother of Indra 1 is 
based upon mere conjecture. It has to be confessed that the 
precise relation of the main line with the R^htrakiitas of the 
Antroli-Chharoli record still remains to be discovered. That 
the two houses were related in some way is fairly cer^in; the 
ill-behaved relative, whom Krshna I ousted soon after his 
accession, was very probably either Karka II or his successor. 

The Naravana plates of Vikramaditya II, dated Saha 664, 
f January 743 A.D. state that the \illage Nnravona in 
Chiplun taluka of Ratnagiri district was given to certain Brah- 
manas by that Chalukya king at the request of RashtrakOta 
Govindai^a, son of Sivaraja. The charter was issued when the 
26. B. I. S. M. J.. X. pp. 9 ff. 
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:vas encamped at Adityavatika or modem Aitavade^ 
district. It is not possible to connect this Rl^htrakula 
Govindaraja either with the main line or with the ancestors of 
Karka II of the Antroli-Chharoli record. He cannot be 
Govinda of the main line, for the latter was great-grand father 
of Dantidurga and he could not have been possibly alive in 
743 A.D.. when the Naravana plates were issued. Nor can 
we identify him with Govinda, the father of Karka 11 of the 
Antroli-Chharoli record. It is true that no chronological diffi- 
culty arises in connection with this identification; for the 
known date of Karka 11, viz, 757 A.D., fits in well with the 
known date of Govinda of the Naravana plates, viz, 743 A.D. 
The father of Govindaraja may have been an officer under 
Vikramaditya 11 in northern Konkan and his son may have 
carved out a principality in southern Gujrat at the downfall of 
the Chalukyas. There is, however, an almost fatal objection 
to this view; the father of Govindaraja of the Naravana 
plates is Slvaraja, whereas that of Govindar^a of the Antroli- 
Chharoli record is Dhruvaraja. There is no evidence so far 
forthcoming to indicate that either Dhruvaraja or Sivaraja was 
over used as a birada by the Rashlrakutas. It may be also 
pointed out that Govindaraja of the Antroli-Chharoli record was 
using feudatory titles, Tvhereas Govindaraja of the Naravana 
plates has not even the title of a Samanta, The latter was 
probably a mere district officer ruling over some portions, either 
of Salara or of Ratnagiri district. It is, therefore, very likely 
that he was in no way connected with the Rashlrakula family 
that later ouste’d the Chalukyas. 

Having indicated the probable relationship of the main 
Rashtrakuta line with earlier and .contemporary Rashlrakuta 
ruling families, let us now consider the question of the st(x:k 
and nationality of the house of Dantidurga. We may refer 
only very briefly to mythological or semi-mythological views 
in this connection, l-^^ter Rashtrakuta records claim that tiie 
dynasty was descended from the race of Yadu. Bhagwanlal 
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ji had conjectured that this theory was started in c. 930 
A.D., to explain the change in the emblem of tlie Rashtrakuta 
^al from lion to eagle, which is the vahana of Vishnu. This 
suggestion, however, is not happy; lion was the emblem of the 
Rashtrakutas of Manapura and not of Malkhed. The seal- 
emblems on the early Rashtrakuta records, e. g, the Alas plates 
of Yuvaraja Govinda, the Paithan plates of Govinda III, are of 
Garuda or eagle* ^ On some of the later records the emblem 
is that of seated Siva but the lion emblem figures nowhere. 

The earliest date, now known, when the Rashtrakutas are 
seen claiming descent from Yadu is 871 A.D., when the Sanjaa 
plates were issued. 63 years earlier, however, the Rashtra¬ 
kutas had not even dreamt of claiming this descent. The 
Wani-Dindori plates of Govinda III, dated 808 A.D,. while 
referring to the birth of that monarch, observe that when he 
came on the horizon the Rashtrakuta race became invincible 
like the race of the Yadus w'hen Mur^i was born in it* 

It is fairly certain that the birth of Govinda III in the Rashlra- 
kuta family would not have been compared to that of Krshna 
in the Yadu race, if the Rashtrakutas had at that time thought 
of claiming connection with it by descent. It is probably the 
simile in this verse, which suggested to the later kings and 
poets the idea of claiming a descent from the Yadus. especially 
since it seems fairly probable, from the seal emblem of the 
eagle, that the earlier rulers were, like the Imperial Guptas,. 


V^aishnavas. 

R. G. Bhandarkar had suggested that the R^htrakutas 
had probably sprung from a family that w'as known by the 
name of Tuhga^^^\ since intheKarhad and Deoli plates 
of Krshna Ill it Is stated that the family had its origin from 
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B^named Tunga. The above plates, however, mention in 
ei:mm^,ately next ine Ratta as a descendant or perhaps 
a bonof Tunga. and observe that the Rashtrakula family was 
known after Inm. Both Tonga and Ratta are imaginary rather 

we suppose that the family was 
descended Irom them, we find ourseKw in k 

• Fleet has suggested rfiai- ..i . 

P-.L 'j- - . mat since the names Rathor and 

coict'd‘^■^^I’traku.a. we may 
connect the Rashlrakulas with the Rajputana-Kananj coun 

oZlh^R''^ seems to be the original habitat of the Ralhor clans 
ol the Rajputs. But the Rnihors come to our notice much 

later than the southern Rash'rakula families, and it is quite 

Pi>sible that the Rajput Rathors may be the descendants of 
some members of the Deccan Rhshtrakta Si es e^ 
belund m northern India during the northe^o 
Dh™v.Govind. ,n. I„d„ ,„"»/Kri, m ■*' 

Burnell was inclined to hold that the MalkI.ad Rashtr, 
of lie A^Jhl ud’S> Utvl*h“"" “ "■f 

aamtiny. The Reddies ate at ptes'en, “roveTVfrf 

oounttlj and north-eastern portions of Mysore State: but their 
»S,n.l home and present stronghold is the .-\„dhra count" 
Ihe Reddies of M^ore are undoubtedly of Telgu origin 
and those m Tamil districts still speak a broken Telgu dialect 
vt hich clearly proves their northern origin. If we suppose that’ 
the Rashlrakutas were the ancestors of the modem ReddL 

jheir original home wi! have to bo located somewhere in tt 
Kriahna-Godavan doah. In that c^se it is reasonable to 

P^t that they would have first come into prominence in that 

ocality. As -tl IS. not only did the Rashtrakuja expansion not 
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iin from the Telgu-speaking area, but most of it was never 
included in the Rashtrahuta dominions. The Chalukya rulers 
overthrown by them were those of the main and the Gujrat lines. 
The Vengi kings continued to defy them down to their fall. 
The mother-tongue of the Rashtraktitas was Canarese and not 
Telgu, as will be presently shown. The Reddies were a class 
of traders and cultivators and they are not known to have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by military exploits in any period of 
ancient Inditin history. It is but once that they are known to 
have founded a kingdom, and that was after the fall of the 
Ganapatis of Warangal, when for about a century, c. 1350- 
1450 A.D., they were liolding portions of Krishna and Raj- 
mahendri districts.'®®’ The change of Rashtra into Radda or 
Reddies is also not possible in the Telgu dialect, though it can 
take place in the Tamil one.*®*’ Under these circumstances it 
is not possible to identify the Rashtrakutas with the ances¬ 


tors of modem Reddies. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya holds that the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 
were a Marathi-speaking family, and were the ancestors of 
the modern Marathas.'*®’ This view also seems to be unten¬ 
able, for it can be shown that the family belonged to the Cana- 
r jese stock and its mother-tongue was Canarese. 

A survey of earlier history is necessary in order to decide 
whether the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed hailed from Maha¬ 
rashtra or Karnatak. It is as early as tlie time of Asoka that 
we first hear of the Rathikas, a term to which we have to 
trace the Ractas and Rashtrakutas of later centuries. There is 
no philological difficulty in postulating this derivation; the name 
is spelt as Ristika at Gimar, Rastika at Shahabazgarhi. and 
Ratraka at Mansera, showing that all these terms are to be 
derived from the Sanskrit term Rashtrika. It is true that 
there is no trace of the sibilant of the original word in the 
terms Rattika or Ra\\a, but the Mansera form Rap-aka shows 
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le term Rashtrika assumed a form altogether devoid of 
any sibilant in some dialects. As a matter of fact the form 
Ratraka of Mansera supplies us the link between Rashtrika 
and Ratlika or Ratta. Pischel besides quotes several cases 
of a Sanskrit shta becoming a simple tia in Pralmts. Cf. 

Skt. Ishta; M., J. M. and Amg. Ijta. 

Skt. Aushtrika; j. M. Uttiya. 

Skt. Sandashta; M. Sandatta.^^^^ 

It will be seen that this tendency to change the original 
shta into tta is to be mainly seen in the Mahar^htri and 
Jaina-Maharashtri, and it is precisely in the south, where 
these dialects were spoken, that we find the change of original 
Rashtrika into Ratta, 

In my opinion the various Ratta or Rashtrakota families 
of our period were the descendants of some of the Rathika 
families, that were ruling over small tracts in the feudatoiy 
capacRy since the time of Asoka. Asoka inscriptions describe 
Rathikas as westerners, but they also associate them with the 
Bhojakas, which v;ill show that they were occupying portions 
of Maharashtra and Berar as well The next reference to 

them is in the Nanaghat inscription''of Queen Nayanik^ where 

we learn that she was the daughter of Mah^athi Tranaka- 
yira, whose statue was erected by the side of his daughter at 
Nanaghat. There existed at this time numerous feudatory 
rulers known as rathikas. In connection with the western 
•expedition of king Kharavela his Khandagiri inscription tells 
us that he carried away the wealth and crov/ns of all the 
/athikas and bhojakas. There are two recoids at Karli^“®^ be¬ 
longing to a little later period, recording the benefactions of 
Maharathi Gotiputa Agimitanaka and Maharathi Vasithipula 
Somadeva, Tlie latter grants a village which shows that he 
\vas a ruling chief. A Bhaja record discloses the existence 
•^f a Maharathi Vinhudatta, and a Kanheri one that of 

37. Qrammatik der Prakrit-Spraclun, Section 304. 

38. J. B. B.R. A.S., V. pp. 152-3. 39. Ibid. p. 62.' 
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i Nagatnulanika. who was the daughter of a maha¬ 
tma and sister of a tnahabhoja. This i record again shows, 
like that of king Kharavela, that rathis and maharalhis were 
feudal chiefs, and not mere generals or local district officers. 

It is usually supposed ^at the j^this and Maharathis 
were in power in MaharashttS only, but there is definite evi¬ 
dence to show that some' of them' were occupying portions of 
Karrtatak as well. Lead-coins ; bearing the legend ‘Sadakani- 
K.alaiaya-Maharathi have been found near Chitaldurga. 
These coins belong to the middle of tlie 3rd century A.D. 
The Hirahadagalli grant of Dharmamaharajadhiraja Siva- 
skandavarman^^'* is addressed, among others, to Rathikas. We 
further find that spme of the Maharalhis were closely connect¬ 
ed with Canarese families. The cumulative evidence of two 
Lanheri records shows that Nagamulanika. who was married 
to a Maharathi, was the daughter of Haritiputra Vishnu-kada 
Chutu-Satakarni, who was a Canarese prince ruling at Bana- 
vasi. Some of the Maliarafbis were Naga-w'orshippers ; 
the name of the queen of Satakarni I, Nayanika or Naganika. 

that her Mfali^’athi father was a' Naga-worshipper. 
One of the lion-pillars at: Karli was the gift of a Maharathi, 
Agimita-naka or Agnimitra-naga, w;hose name also shows that 
he was a Naga-worshipper. The donor of one of the Kanheri in¬ 
scriptions, who was the wife of a Maharathi, is Nagamulanika 
or Nagamulanilta and her son’s name was Skandanaga, 

One of the inscriptions of her father Vinhu-kada-chutu, dis¬ 
covered at Banavasi. 'is upon a stone slab bearing the represen¬ 
tation of a five headed cobra. Naga-worship was extensively 
pi-actised by the early inhabitants "of Mysore/^" and since 
some of the Mabarajhis were Naga-worshippers and ccwinccted 

40. Rapaon, CatalcH^uCg pj 57i Plate No, 233, 

41. E. I., I. P.2, . 

42. Rapson, Catalogue, p. Lilf, Luders, List, No, 1021, 

43. A. S. W.L, V. p;86, 

44. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from InstripHons, p, 202. 
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wiih Canarese families, ' we are justifieci 
concluding that Rathis and Maharathis were in power also in 
'parts of Kamatak, especially since- coins of Sadakaha 
Kalalaya Mah^ajhi are discovered irt the heart of Karnatak 
near Cnitaldurga. In the face of these facts it can no longer 
he maintained that the Rathi- and Maharathi familie 
confined only to Maharashtra. 


were 


We can now take jjp * the question as to whether . the 
Malkhed originally belonged to Maharashtra 
have shown already how -tKe main line, 
that was later established at Malkhed, has to be connected 
with the Rashtrakuta family ruling-.at Elichpur. But Danli- 
durga and his ancestors were not natives of Berar. Canarese 
was their mother-tongue. It was-Canarese and not Maha* 
rashtrl ligature that flourished at their courl.^'^’ Amogha^ 
varsha 1 of the line was either himself the author, or at least 
the-inspirei, of the-oldest Canardse -work on poetics. The 
sigmmanuals of Karka and Dhriiva of the Giijrat branch of 
the house in the Naosari plates of 816 and the Baroda 

grants of 812^*?’ and 835/^fV A.D. • are in the south-Indian 
prplp-Canarese characters, whereas the recoixls themselves 
are to be seen inscribed in the usucil script of the locality of 

the period in question. If ihe^ home of the Malkhed Rashtra- 
kutas were in Maharashjra, it is difficult explain how they 
could be using the script of Karnatak as their mother script. 
It is true that much earlier than . 812 A.D. the Rashtrakuta 
etnpire had embraced the whole of Karnatak, but if the 
family had originally belonged to Maharashtra, its members 
deputed to rule over southern Gujrat. could not be seen using 
for their sign-manual a script that was cuiTent neither in 
southern Gujrat, nor in Mah^ashtra but in Karnatak. Tb© 
fact that the recently published Jura.inscription of Krsbna Ml, 
found in Bundelkhand, should be using the Canarese language 


45. See Supra, chapter. XV. 46. J. B. B. R. A. S., XX. p. J35. 
47. I. A., xn, p. 157. Plate Hi a. 48, ’ /6/J. XIV, p. 197. 
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^ escribe his achievements can also be explained only on 
the assumption that Canarese was the mother tongue of the 
Rashlrakutas of Malkhed. 

The use of the Canare^se script and language the mem¬ 
bers of the family of Dantidurga is not, however, inconsistent 
with the theory, here advanced for the first time, that Danti¬ 
durga s ancestors were direct or collateral descendants of 
Nannaraja of Elichpur. It is shown already how a number of 
Rathi families were long domiciled in Karnatak even before 
the 3rd centuiy A.D. Under the Chidukyas of Badami, a 
Canarese-speaking dynasty was founded in southern Gujrat, 
emd another in the Telgu-speaking Andhra country. The pre¬ 
decessors of Dantidurga may similarly have carved a domain 
in Berar away from their home in Karnatak. 

There is also evidence available to show that the home 
of the house of Dantidurga was in a Canarese-speaking loca¬ 
lity. A number of Rashtrakuta records describe the rulers by 
the epithet LaUalUrapuraoaradhls'a * lord o( Laiialura, the best 
of towns/^^^^ This epithet is changed into Lattalniapura- 
vinir^ata ‘emigrants from Lattalura, the best of towns’ in some 
of the records of the RaUas of Saundatti/^^^ Lattalura, to 
which the R^hU’akutas belonged, need not have been neces¬ 
sarily included within the jurisdiction of Nannaraja and his 
ancestors. Manalera, a general of Krshna Ilf, has been 

49. Sirur and Nilgund inscriptions of Amoghavarsha I, I,A., XII, 
p. 218; and E. I., vi, p. 102. 

50. J. B. B. R. A. S., X pp. 167 ff. In two of the Saundatti Ratta 

records fCrshlia the foundei* of the house is dcsbribcd as KhandaVa - 
♦ 

jjuravaradhis^t. This, however, cannot show that Kandhara- 
pura was the home of the RSshtrakUtas, since t»ie vast majority 

of records describe them as Ld^dlutopurdvctrcidhis a. It is 

• * 

likely that Kandharapura was only an imaginary city since we 
do not hear of it anywhere else. If at alf it was a real city, 
Krshna III alone may have been associated with it; it was not 
the home of the/amily.. , 






LATUR WAS THE ORIGINAL HOME 

led as Valabhipuravaradhls a, ‘lord of Valabhi, 
of towns * at a time when it is clear that he had no 
control over that city/^'^ The Kalachurya kings of Kalyani, 
the Gutta princes of Guttavolal, and the Yadava rulers of 
Devagiri called themselves lords of Kalanjara, Ujjayim, and 
Dvaraka respectively,—places which were never included in 
their dominions. The identification of LattalOra is not yet 
definitely certain. Fleet had once suggested that Lattalura 
may be Ratanpur in Vilaspur District of the Central Provinces^ 
pointing out how most of the Rashtrakuta families belonged to 
Central India. But later on he himself abandoned this theory» 
when it was found from a 12th century inscription from Raian- 
pur itself, that the name of the place was originally Ratnapura 
and not Lat^anurapura. His later view that LattalOra may be 
Latur in Bedar District of Hydrabad State seems to be hitting 
the truth. Phonetically the change of Lattalura into Latur 
is quite natural. The second la in Lattalura, being dropped by 
haplology, the original form will assume the garb of Lattalira 
in Praloit; tliis form will later change into Latura. the loss of 
the double consonant Ua being compensated by the doubling 
of the preceding vowel. 

Since there is no phonetic difficulty, there is nothing to 
stand against the identification of Lattalura with Latur. As 
a matter of fact all the known facts of histoiy can bo explain¬ 
ed only on this hypothesis. It has been shown already that 
the Rayhis and the Maharathis were spread over portions of 
Karnatak as well, in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
So there may, quite possibly, have been a Rathi family holding 
local sway at Latur, which is almost due east of Poona and 
south of Berar. This family may have later migrated to 
Elichpur or some other place nearby in Berar, where Nanna 
raja was ruling in 631-2 A.D. Elichpur is only alxHit 150 
miles north of Latur, and the emigration is quite possible. 
And by 2 issuming that Dantidurga*s ancestors in Berar were 
51. E. I.. VI. pp. 56ff. 52, E. I., Vn, pp. 186 ff. 
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grants from La tur, we can well understand hoW they 
y^ere using Canarese language and proto-Canarese script- 
Lstrr is now a Canarese-speaking town and such was also the 
case during our period; for we learn from the KavirajaniUr^a, 
which w^as composed in the 9th century A.D., that Cana- 
re sc was then spoken between the Godavari and the Kaveri/^'^^ 
The immigrant rulers naturally stuck to their language and 
script during their stay in Berar. When w^e remember how 
the Maratha families ruling in Baroda, Indore, and Gwallior 
still use their mother tongue and script in personal matters, 
there is nothing impossible in the supposition that the Cana- 
rcse R^htrakuta family, ruling in Berar. which was and is just 
C3ntiguous to Canarese-speaking area, preserved its mother 
tongue and script. ’ ' 

‘ If w^e assume with Fleet and Vaidya that the home dF the 
Malkhed Rashtrakutas was either in Mah^ashtra or some¬ 
where in Central India, we cannot explain how they were 
^ using the Canarese language and the southern script. If we 
assume that they were local chiefs somewhere in central or 
southern Kamatak, we cannot understand how Dantidui^ga s 
exploits were most of them performed in Gujral, IVIalva, 
Central India, and northern MaharashtrajVt and hoW the 
Chalukyas of Badami continued to hold the southern portions 
of their dominions down to the reign of Krishna I. If on the 
other hand, we assume that they were immigrants in Berar from 
Latur, wc can understand why they call themselves Lattalura- 
puravaradhisa, why they were using the proto-Canarese script 
and the Canarese language, why their early exploits were 
performed in Central India, Cujrat and northern Mah?irashlra 
and* why the early Chalukyas continued to hold their own so 
long in the southern portion of their kingdom. 

It will have become already clear from what has been 
said far. that the terms maharathi, rathika, rashiriya, 
rashirapati and rashtrakuta possessed merely political- and 
53. Kavir^jam^rgxj I, 46. 





RATHl MAS NO ETHNIC SIGNIFICANCE 

Strative significance; none of them was used to denote 
^njT^ribal or ethnical stock. R. G. Bhan^arkar has ai^gued 
that the name Maharashtra is due to the province being 
pied in the early day:^ by the rathis and the maharalhis,-^^ 
but with due deference to the views of that learned scholar, it 
must be confessed that there evidence to show that the 
ra (^‘.9 and the maliaratliis were the names of any tribes, 
Aryan, non-Aryan or mixed. Mr. C. V. Vaidya holds th^t the 
RSshtrakutas represent the captains of the Aryan army, who 
parcelled out the districts in Maharashlra among .themselves- 
This view again ignores the presence of the Rashtralcutas in 
Andhra counlrJ^ and of the fathis and the mahofaihis 
in Karnatak right upto Chitaldurga. The Naga worship, which 
prevailed extensively among the rathi and the mahtifathi 
families, is surely no argument to prove their Aryan origin. 
We must, therefore, conclude that the facts so far known do 
not support the view that the Rashlrakutas belonged to any 
particular stock, either Aryan or non-Aryan. 

A point of minor importance remains to be considered, 
what was the real and original name of the R^hlrakuta 
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family. After an elaborate analysis of the epigraphical 
dence upon the point, come to the conclusion 

that * while Rashtrakuto was the formal appellation which- it 
was customary to apply to the kings of Malkhed in ornate lai - 
guage, the real practical form of the family name was RM?^* 

He then points out that the form Ratta was not derived from the 
form R^htra or Rashtrakula, but that the reverse was the case. 

This controversy as to the original form of the wwd 
Rssh{ri\kuta is partly due to a misunderstanding as to what we 
mean by the term ‘ original. Fleet, while mainUuning that 
Rattd was not derived fi^m Rashlra, does not assert that Rap^ 
is a des'l or Dra vidian word of non-Aryan parentage. We 
have already pointed out a number of cases, ’Dfigmal 

shia in Siin^krlt bpcw^^ MahartS^tri aird Javp- 
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'ashtri. There is, therefore, no phonetic difficult; 
iriving the term Ratta from the Sanskrit term Rashtra or 
Roish|rakuta. As to the question which of these was the 
origincJ form, the answer will entirely depend upon what we 
mean by ‘ originalFrom the 3rd century B.C. to about the 
4th century A.D., Prakrits were usually used for epigraphical 
purposes, and perhaps for daily intercourse as well. The 
form rathi W0s therefore the original or earlier form in vogue, 
when the terms Rashtrakutas and Rashtrapatis began to be 
generally used on the use of Sanskrit becoming common for 
epigraphical purposes. In this sense Rathi or Ratta is no 
doubt the earlier form, but philologically and historically the 
term Ratta has to be admitted as a derivation from and con¬ 
traction of the term Rashlrakuta. 

The Rathis and the Maharathis were, as we have seen 
above, small local rulers. The Hindu imperial theoiy and 
practice were generally against the policy of annexation, as 
will be shown in Chapter XII, Section B: the local chiefs were 
often converted into district officers and vice versa, accord¬ 
ing to the changes in the political situation. The terms 
Rathika, Rashtriya, Rashtrapati and RashtvakUta were used 
to denote local chiefs, district officers, and big landlords. 
From the Gimar inscription oi Rudradaman we learn that the 
Mauryan governor in Kathiawar was styled Rasht^iya, Fiom 
the Hirahadagalli grant of S'ivaskandavarman we find that 
district officers were known as Rathikas^^'^' Numerous 
Vengi records show that the term Rashtrakuta denoted im¬ 
portant landlords in Andhra countiy during our period.^^s) 
A number of Gurjara and Valabhi plates show that Rashtrapati 

was the title of the district governor. ^59> the recently 

published Naravana plates of V^kramaditya II, Govin 
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called R^htrakuta in the record, may have 
a district officer or a big landlord, who wielded 
amount of influence with the Chalukya emperor. 

Whether the Rashlrakutas of Malklied were originally 
local rulers or district officers or mere landlords is difficult to 
judge. Meiny of the Rathis of the 3rd century B.C. must have 
been reduced to the position of district governors at the rise of 
the Andhra empire. Some of tliem must have again become 
petty local rulers with the fall of that empire. Their status in 
many cases must have been again reduced by the early 
Chalukyas, when they rose to power. With reference to the 
ancestors of Dantidurga we notice that Yudhasura Nannaraja 
was the first to claim the Panchamahas hdas. His predeces¬ 
sors, therefore, may have been either local officers or mere 
landlords. They rose to power first under Nannar^a, and 
it is possible that his descendants may have continued to enjoy 
the feudatoiy status, won for the family by Nannaraja. 

We shall conclude this chapter with a survey oi the 
careers of the predecessors of Dantidurga. The earliest of them 
known from the records of tlie Malkhed house is Dantivarman 
who, according to the theory here proposed, was either a son 
or a brother of Nannaraja. He is known to us only from the 
Dasavatara cave inscription/®which gives us only a con* 
ventional account of his braverj^ and career. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he was in any way greater than his pre* 
decessor, who was proud to announce the fact of his having 
won the Panchamahas'abdas. One of the scions of the Gujrat 
Rashlreikuta branch, the younger brother’of Dhruvai'^a, was 
named after hirn/^^^ The probable time when Dantivar% 
man ruled is 650-670 A.D.. whether we make the calculation 
fmm the known date of Dantidui-ga or of Nannaraja, allowing 
au average of about 20 years per reign. 

The next two members of the fami*y» Indra alias P{- 
chhakaraja and Govinda I, are equally shadowy. They pro« 
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ruled from cJ 670-690 AiD. and 690-710 A. respertivel>^ 
e Baroda plates' of Karkaraja Suvarnavarsha of the Gujral 
bi’anch, dated 812 A D., inform us that even among gods, with 
the exception of Sankara, none was saluted by Govinda 
This may show that he was a zealous Salvite. Fleetand 
R, G. Bhanddrkar^^^^ have suggested that this Govinda may 
be identified with the king Govinda, who along Vv6th Appayika, 
invaded the Chaliikya dominions from the north of the Bhirtia, 
taking advantage of the confusion = of the war of succession 
between Mangallb^a and Pulakes'in.^^®^ This theoiy looks 
plhusible when it is remembered that Govinda I was ruling in 
Berar, and could thei^fore have invaded the Ch^ukya- domi-* 
nions only from the north of the Bhima. The proposed- iden¬ 
tification is, however, impossible; Govinda I must have been at 
least 25 when he attacked Pulakes'in in c. 610. A.D., and ‘ we 
know that his grandson Krshna I was alive and ruling in 772 
A.D. i, e. 162 years later than the time of his grand-father. 
This chronological difficulty is fatal to the theory of Fleet and 
Bhandarkar, that Govinda, first an opponent and then an ally 
of Pulakes'in, is the same as the grand-father of Krshna I. 

The next ruler was Karka 1, who unlike his father was a 
Vaishnavite. Very little that is historical is known about 
him* He had at least three sons,^^®^ of whom Indra' 1,' the 
fhther of Dantidurga, seems to have been the eldest. He may 
have been bom very probably in c. 700 A.D. Krshna I, 
xvho succeeded his nephew, seems to have been a younger 
brother of Indra 1. He may have oeen junior to Indra I’ by 
about ten years; his age at the time of his death in c, 775 
A.l>.,may have been about 65. Nanna Gunavaloka seems 
to have been the youngest child of Karka I, since he is known 
63. I. A.. XII, pp. 158 ff. 64. Dynasties, pp. 386-7. • 

65. Early History of. the Deccan, p, 194. 

• , 66. Aihole irtscripljon, E.’I., VI. pp,. -5 ff. 

67. Baroda plates of Karka. I. A., XII. pp. 158 ft. 

68. If we accept the view of Bhagwanlal Inciraji, ( set ante, pp. 
12-13 ) tie number of the knov%n sons of Korka becomes four. 
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been alive in 793 A.D., whoii the Daulat^bad plates 
were issued by his son Sahkaragana;^'^^^ His birth may be 
placed in c. 715 or 720 A.D. 

^ Of the three brothers Indra seems to have been the most 
ambitious. That he had married a Chalukya princess was 
known since the publication of the Samangad plates, the name 
of the princess Bhavanaga came to light with the Bhandak 
plates of her brother-in-law Krshna l. The recently published 
Sanjan plates inform us that Bhavanaga was carried away by 
force from her marriage pandal at Kaira by Indra Since 

Datidurga, the issue of this union, began his career earlier 
than , c. 750 A.D., the marriage must have taken place sonhe 
time is c. 725 A.D.. A few more facts about the career of Indra 
will be narrated in the next chapter, where the career of hta. 
illustrious son Dantidurga will be described. 


CHAPTER II 
The Rise of the Rashtrakutas 

Indra I, Dantidurga, and Krshna I 

♦ ♦ 

A bird’s-eye-view of the political condition of India in 
general, and the Deccan in particular, in the first half of the 
8th century would be necessary to understand properly the 
rise of the R^htrakuta house. The history of Kashmir need 
not be considered, for after the death of Lalitaditya Muktapi^a 
that kingdeyn did not come into contact wath the kingdoms in 
the rest of India for a long time. We do not know who was 
occupying the imperial throne of Kanauj after Yasovarman, It 
would appear from the Chachnama^^^ that Rai Hari Chandler 

69. E. IX, pp. 195 ff. 70. E. I., XIV, pp. 121 ff. * 

71. Cf.—IndrarSjastatogrihnSdiyas'ChSlukyanrpatmajSm 

RSkshasei^a vivSliena rane KKetakamariciapc, 

1. Elliat, I, pp. 207-208. 
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there in c. 715 A.D., but this king is yet a mere 
nahrie to us. The same is the case of Vajrayudha, who is sup¬ 
posed to have been the predecessor of Chakrayudha by some 
writers. Bengal was just recovering from anarchy under the 
leadership of Gopala I. In the Deccan itself the Chalukya 
empire was pow^erful, but its strength was being wasted in 
hereditary wars with Pallavas* The precise extent of the 
Chalukya kingdom at the time of its overthrow is not easy to 
determine. Its southern boundary line must have been a. 
changing one, as the wars with the Pallavas were being 
continuously fought with varying success. A subordinate branch, 
related by blood-relationship to the main line, was no doubt 
ruhng at Vengi; but it had become practically independent 
of the main line at this time, though the imperial title Mahii-^ 
rajadhiraja Paramesvara ParamaMattaraka was not assum¬ 
ed by its rulers before the lime of Vijayaditya II. The northern 
boundary of the Chalukya kingdom was probably the Kim in 
southern Gujrat; beyond that river stretched the kingdom of 
the Gurjaras of Bharoch (or rather of Nandlpurl, to be precise) 
which embraced the territoiy between the Kim and the Mahi. 
How much further east of the Kim valley the sway of the 
Chalukyas extended is difficult to determine, for the history of 
the Central Province of this period is still shrouded in mys- 

teiy. Portions of this province must have passed under the 
Chalukya sway with the overthrow of the Kalachuri prince 
S ahkaragana by Marigalis a towards the end of the 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D., but whether they continued to be ruled by the 
Chalukyas by the beginning of the 8th century is not kno\m. 
Portions of Berar were being ruled by the ancestors of Danti* 
durga; the'Multai and Tivarkhed records^"^ do not mention the 
name of tlie suzerain ruler, but it is almost certain that he 
must have been the Chalukya king upon the throne. From the 




Udayendiram plates of doubtful authenticity it would 
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lhal tliere was a fairly powerful king in the Vindliya 
regions at this lime named PtAvivyaghra, who is clamed to 
have been defeated by the Pallava ruler Nandivarman. Who ibis 
PrAvivyaghra was. and how far he had encroached upon the 
Chalukyan kingdom, we do not know. It is. however, possible 
that Prthvivyaghra may have been another mme ol Jaya- 
vardhana of S'ailodbhava dynasty who. in his Raghoh plates, 
which on palceographical grounds have been- assigned to the 
middle of the 8th century by Rai Bahadur Hir^al, styles 
himself Paramamahes \)ara Sakalavindhyadhipati Maha* 
rajadhiraja Paramesvara. Whether Ais identification is true 
or not, it is clear that the Chalukyas must have lost a portion 
of their dominions in the north by the rise of Jayavardhana. 
!n the eastern Kos ala, tliere was kingdom at Sirpur near 
Raipur, where king Udayana was ruling by the middle of the 
8th century. In Rajputana and Malva there ruled two Gurjara 
houses, one at Bhinmal and another at Ujjain. BoA thes... 
along with the kingdoms of Valabhi and Nandipuri, were being 
considerably harassed by Ac raids of the Arabs of Sindh m 
the second quarter of the 8th century A.D. 

Such then was the political condition in India, when 
Indra 1 began his political career. The Sanjan plates inform 
us Aat he had married Ae Chalukya princess Bhavanaga by 
rSkshasa form of marriage at Kaira.'*’ This event must have 
taken place some time after 722 A.D. Kaira was then still under 
the rule of tlie, Valabhi house, as the Gondal plates of oila- 
dilya V show.*** Very soon Acreafter Kaira and Panchmahal 
districts were lost by the Valabhi kingdom; no record belong¬ 
ing to that dynasty comes from this area during the next 29 
years. This negative evidence is confirmed by the Kn-i 
plates of Jayabhatta 111 of Bharoch.^’’ where that ruler claims 
to have defeated the king of Valabhi by Ae skill of his swo/d. 


4 Hiralol. List of Inscriptions in C. P. and Berar, p. 18. 
5. E. 1. XVin. pp. 235 ff. , , ^ 

C,. J. B. B.R. A. S.. XI, p. 112. 7. 1. A.. V. p. 112. 
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rould seem that Jayabhatfa III had made an alliance with 
the, Gujrat Chalulfya ruler Mahgalarasa, and that the allied 
foKies had wrested away the continental districts from the 
Valabhi Idng in c. 725 A.D. Indra I seems to have, very 
probably, served in this campaign as one of the feudatories 
of the Chalukya king; it was in that capacity that he may have 
been present in Kaira, when he carried away the Chalukya 
princess by force from the marriage pandal there. Bhava- 
naga may have been a daughter of Mahgalarasa or Pulakesin. 
Hindu marriage is indissoluble and. therefore, the estrange¬ 
ment caused by this rakshasa marriage could not have lasted 
long. The Chalukya ruler may have soon reconciled himself 
with the accomplished fact; the marriage may have also 
added to the prestige and patrimony of Indra in Berar. 

The Kaira and Panchmahal districts were not held for a 
long time by the Gurjara-Chalukya forces. From A1 Biladuri 
we learn that Junaid, the Arab governor of Sindha, had sent 
expeditions to the kingdoms of Marwar. Bharoch, Ujjain, 
Malya and Bhinmal. The account of the Muslim chroni', 
cler 13 confirmed by the Naosari plates .of Pulakesiraja, dated 
739 A which state that the Muslim army, which had 

defeated the kings of Sindh. Kachchha, Kathiawar and the 
Chayda, Maurya, and Gurjara rulers, was repulsed by Pulake- 
iitli Since the grant is dated 739 A.D., and since Pulake- 
sia s accession took place in 731 A.D., the Muslim raid must 
liavc taken place between these two dates. The havoc of the 
Muslim raid and the effort to repulse it must have weaken ed 
the states in Gujarat and Malva, and Dantidurga must have 
decided to fully exploit this situation when he began his 
career in c. 745 A.D. at the age of about 22 cr 23. His 
imagination must have been fired to some extent by his des- 
carU; from the Chalukyas on his mother’s side. 


6. Elliot. I. p. 109. 
9. B. G., I. i. p. 109; 







GENUINENESS OF SAMANGAD* PLATES 


•Our sources of information about Dantidurgaare twocon^ 
temporaiy records, the Samangad platesdated 754 A.D. 


11. I. A. XI. pp. Ill ff. The genuineness of this record has been 
recently called into quetion by Drs. Sukhtankar and Bhandarkar ( E. 1. 
XIV, pp. 121-2; Ihid, XVI11, p. 236). Dr. Sukhtankar’sconclusion, which 
is mainly based on palaeographical grounds, is that the plates are a few 
decades later than the alleged time of their issue. The palaeographical 
test Is, however, a hardly convincing one when the difference is only of 
a fc\^r decades. If we compare the Talegaon plates of Krishna I with the 
Samangad plates, we no doubt find that the duct of the former is much 
more archaic than that of the latter; but the S a in the latter record is 
more archaic than the s"a in the former. The sign^manual of ‘ Dadda 
Pras^Sntaraga in his Kaira Plates of 669 A.D. is in characters at least 
two centuries later than that date. (J. R. A. S., 1864, p.*205). The same 
is the case of the Mathura Jain inscriptions of the Kushana period, 
whose characters are much in advance of their age. It is clear from the 
last two cases that the curr ent hand w'as considerably in advance of the 
monumental writing, and it is not impossible that the characters of the 
Samangad plates appear a few decades later than the date of the record 
not because it is not genuine but because it is written in the current, 
rather than in the monumental script of the period. The names of the 
villages have been tampered with in this record, and if we have to sup¬ 
pose that the record is not genuine, it will be a case of double forgery* 
Palaeographical evidence being inconclusive in this matter, attention 
may be dra^\nl to a few points which would show that the record is a 
genuine one. 


i. The verse :— 


does not occur in any other RashtrakHta record; and it will be soon 
shown that the armies of Dantidurga had operated in the vallies of these 
rivers. If the record were not genuine, or based upon a genuine record,., 
and if it were forged by the ftr«?7iai;;(i’Brahmanas of Karad, the donees 
of the grant, the rivers mentioned in connection with the exploits of 
Dantidurga would have been big rivers like the Ganges, the Jumna etc. 
and not insignificant ones like the Mahl, the MahSnadi and the Revu. 
The fact that these comparatively unimportant rivers are mentioned 
would show that the grant is either genuine or based on an original 
document issued by Dantidurga. 

[ P. T. Oi 
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me fragmentary Ellora Dasavaiara cave inscriplion/^^^ 


( Continued frojn last page ) 

ii. The writer of the Talegaon plates of Krsh^a 1 is the same in¬ 


dividual as the writer of the Samangad plates issued 15 years earlieri It 
13 very likely that Indra, who composed the grant, was serving both 
tinder Dantidurga and Krshna. When it is remembered that the Tale- 
' gaon grant is not based or modelled on the Samangad one or vice versa, 
the identity of the composers can be explained only on the assumption 
that the record is a genuine one. Forged records are not likely to be 
correct on such minute points. 

iii^ The date of the Antroli-Chharoli record, 757 A.D., is not the 
date of Karka, the grandfather of Dantidurga, as shown in the last chapter. 
So there is nothing impossible in Dantidurga being a ruling prince in 
755-4 A.D. when the Samangad grant was issued. 

• It may be pointed out that even if we accept the view of Dr.’ 
Sukhalankor, the plates will have to be pronounced to be a few decades 
later than the alleged date of their issue. If such is the case, we will 
have to assume that the present plates ore a later copy of an originally 
genuine grant, and therefore their value as a record describing contem¬ 
porary incidents cannot be much diminished. The Samangad plates in 
that case will stand on the same level as the Konnur Inscription of 
Amoghavarsha. The latter record was no doubt not written in S'aka 782, 
but it has been shown recently by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ( E, I., XVllI, 
p. 235 ff. ) that the record is a genuine copy of an earlier grant. 


12. Kielhorn seems to assign this record to the reign of Amo- 
ghavarsha I. ( E. I. VII, Appendix, p. 13 ) but this view is not correct. 
The record does not refer to any king later than Dantidurga but merely 
supplies S'arva as an epithet of that king. This becomes quite clear from 
an analysis of the record. V. 23 describes Dantidurga’s victory over the 
rulers of LSta. MSlva. Badami. etc., V. 24 compares him to a number 

of gods according to the usual notions on that subject, and V. 25 after 
describing his bravery concludes with the linei“~ 

’Ti II ' S'ri Maharaja S'arva 

was terrible like a mad elephant to the enemy who was ambitious of 
conquest. 

Then immediately follows the line: 

l ‘ WHo had made ia 

Ujjayini in a wonderful way the great gift prescribed for kings. 

P. T, 0. 
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the notices about him in the records of his successors. 
From these we learn that the rulers of Kanchl, Kalinga, 
Snsaila, Kosala, Malava, Lata, Tanka, and Sindh were de* 
fealed by Dantidurga/^^^ Our records, however, do not 
supply any clue as to whether the overthrow of the Chalukyas 
preceded or followed the defeat of other kings mentioned in 
them. 

But before we proceed to determine the probable chrono* 
logy of these wars, we have to consider a serious discrepancy 
{,Continued from last page) 


This line obviously refers to which Dantidurga 

bad given at Ujjayini, as we know from the recently published 
Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I. It is. therefore, clear that Maharaja 
S'arva who is mentioned in V. 25 of the Das'avat5ra record must be 
obviously Dantidurga, whose exploits are the topic of eulogy from V. 23, 
If we assume that it is Amoghavarsha I and not Dantidurga who is 
referred to in the last line of V. 25. which refers to king S'arva, we 
shall have to suppose that the record passes over, entirely unnoticed, 
as many as four rulers, viz, Krishna I. Govinda II, Dhruva and Govinda 
HI. This is extremely improbable, since the author of the Das'dvat^ra 
inscription has devoted several verses to describe the imaginary careers 
of the predecessors of Dantiduaga. He would have waxed ten times elo. 
quent in describing the all-India exploits of Dhruva and Govinda IIU 
Buhler, who had edited the record, had realised that king S'arva could 
not be identified with Amoghavarsha I; he had proposed to regard him as 
a brother or a minister of Dantidurga. (A. S. W. I., V, pp. 186 ff.) This 
view, however, overlooks the fact the V. 25 describes tlie 
ceremony of S'arv& afe something which other kings could not have 
thought of emulating, even in dream. This statement would have been 
altogether inappropriate and wide of the taark, if S'arva w^ere a younger 
brother or a minister of Dantidurga. To conclude, the last ruler mentioned 
in this record is Dantidurga S'arva and therefore the record may well 
be a contemporary document. But as it is incomplete, one cannot be 
Jositive on the point. 


13. Cf. Ellora Inscription V. 23, Samangid grant lines, 21-22, 
Begumra plates of Indra III, fe. I. IX, pp. 24 ff. The Das^SvatSra record 
ives the name of the last mentioned king as Sandhiibhupd but this la 
-'bx'iously a mistake for Sindkubhupci* 
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le Rashtrakuta records about the overthrow of the Cha- 
lukyas. Some oFthe records ascribe the defeat of Kirtivarman 
II to Dantidurga and others to Krshna L There can, however, 
be no doubt that Krshna I only completed the work of his 
nephew. v/It is no doubt true that the Wani-Dindori^^^^ and 
Radhanpur^^^^ plates of Govinda III, dated 808-9 A.D., Baroda 
plates of Karka,^^®^ dated 812 A.D., and the Kapadwanj 
plates of Krishna dated 910 A.D., give the credit of the 

overthrow of the Chalukyas to Krshna I, but this is obviously 
due to the fact that these records altogether pass over Danti¬ 
durga, because he was only a collateral ancestor.^«The Sanjan 
plates of Amoghavarsha dated 871 A.D., and the 

Cambay^and Sangli^^®^ plates of Govinda IV, dated 930 and 
933 A.D. respectively, no doubt mention Dantidurga, but give 
the credit of the Chalukya overthrow to Krshna I.. / But these 
are late records and their testimony will have to be rejected in 
favour of the undoubtedly earliest and almost contemporary 
records, viz. the Bh^ata Itih^a Samshodhaka Mandala^^^\ 
Talegaon^^^^ and Bhanduk^^^^ plates of Krshna I dated 758, 
770 and 774 A.D. respectively. These records were issued by 
Krshna I hirnself, and they not only do not claim the credit* 
of the Chalukya defeat for him, but actually give it to Danti¬ 
durga, There cein, therefore, be no doubt that it was Danti¬ 
durga, and not Krshna I who gave the first decisive blow 
to the Chalukya house. The later records ascribe that feat 
in some cases to Krshna I. partly because they pass over 
Dantidurga altogether, and partly because Krshna I com¬ 
pleted the work of his nephew and humbled the Chalukyas of 
Vengi as well. 

Dantidurga seems to have begun his career by attacking 


14. I. A., XI. pp. 157 £f. 

1'6. I. A., XII. pp. 158 ff. 
18. E. XVIII. pp. 235 ff, 
20. I. A.. XII. pp. 249 ff. 
22. IZ, I., XIII, pp. 275 ff. 


15. E. I., VI, pp. 242 f« 

17. E. I.. I. pp. 52 ff. 

19, E. I., VII, pp. 36ff. 

21; B. I.S. M.J., VlII, 165-8. 
23, E. I., XIV. pp. 101-02. 
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EARLY CAREER OF DANTIDURGA 


:astem neighbours in Kos'ala/^^^ Udayana of Sirpur 
near Raipur and Jayavardhana of Srivardhana near Ramtek, 
who was probably also known as Prthvivyaghra/^^^ If the 
Udayendiram plates/^^^ issued by Nandivarnaan II in his 
21 SI year, are geniune or based, like the Konnur inscription 
of Amoghavarsha I, on a genuiije record, it would appear 
that Dan tidurga and Nandivarman ll^were co-operating widi 
each other in this expedition : for the Udayendiram plates 
claim that Nandivarman II had captured Udayana, the king of 
the Sabaras, and defeated Prthvivyaghra, another S'abara 
chief, who was presumptuous enough to perform an Asvamedha 
sacrifice. Since several records of Dantidurga claim for him 
ulso the credit of defeating the Kosala ruler or rulers, it seems 
that he had made an alliance^^^^ with the Pallava 
niler Nandivarman, the natural enemy of his 


prospective 


n great.grand-son Chandragupta was defeated by 

Gov.ndalll.„c 810A.D. I. is. therefore, very likely that Udayana 

Xrpp 18^ ff" PP- 

25. Jayavardhana is called 

in the Ragholi plates: he may. therefore, well have been the same as 
the S abara chief, PrithvlvySghra. who attempted to perform an As'va 
raedha according to the Udayendiram plates. With reference to Nandi, 
varman he was a northerner. 


26. S. 1.1.!!.. pp, 365 ff. 

27. Dubreuil has suggested that Danlivarman cemented this alliance 
y giving his daughter S ankha. in marriage to Nandivarman ( Pcilldvas^ 

P*75) There are*several difficulties in accepting this theory. In the 
lirst place it may be pointed out that the Sahur plates simply mention 
that S'ankha was a Rashtrakutu princess^ the name of her father is not 
Rwen. (S. 1. I., II, p. 515). We have seen already how there wero 

several Rath’ or R3slitrakiTta families in Andhra and Karnatak; it is not 

* « 

impossible that S'ankhS may have belonged to one of these and may have 
been altogether unconnected with the house of Dantidurga. In th: 
second place it may be pointed out that Nandivarman, who liad married 
» S ankha, was the son of Tantivarman ( See V, 12 of the Babur plates; 
S. 1. I., II, p, 515), while Nandivarman. who was the ally and [P. T*. G. 
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ent Kirtivarman II. It is no doubt true that a numbei 
cords, like the Dasavatara one, state that Dantidurga had 
defeated the king of Kanchi as well ; but this statement is not 
against the theory of alliance. For Nandivarman I was not 
the son of his predecessor Paramesvaravarman, as the 
Udayendiram plates were supposed to prove. He was born 
in a collateral branch and seems to have supplanted by force 
either Paramesvaravarman or his successor. Dantidurga 
may probably have helped Nandivarman in this war against 
nis predecessor. Hence his records may well claim that he 
had defeated the Pallava king. It was probably when Danti¬ 
durga was cooperating with the forces of Nandivarman that he 
may have defeated or come into hostile contact with the ruler 


of Srisaila in Kamul district. 

After strengthening his position by the defeat of his 
eastern neighbours and by his alliance with Nandivarman, 
Dantidurga seems to have attacked the Gurjaras of Bharoch 
and the Chalukyas of the Gujrat branch, and annexed their 
dominions. Tliese kingdoms were already exhausted by the 
Muslim raid and its repulsion, and Dantidurga s task may not 
have been very difficult. 

Dantidurga’s successes must have made a collision with 
Kirtivarman II inevitable, and it seems to have taken place 
before January 754 A.D. when the Samangad plates were 
issued. We are told that the Chalukya emperor was easily 
defeated merely by the frown without even any weapons 


( Continued from last page ) 

contemporary of Dantidurga. was the son. either of Paramesvaravarman, 
according to the earlier view based upon'the Udayendiram plates, or of 
HiraQya, according to the present view based upon the Kasakudi and 
Vclurapalaiyam plates. No record, however, designates his father as 
Tantivarman. It must, therefore, be admitted that there is no conclusive 
evidence to prove that S'ankhS. the RSshtraklita princess, was a daughter 


of Dantidurga married to Nandivarman II. 

28. See Kasakudi plates of Nandivarman. S. I. I., 11. No, 78, and 
Vclurapalaiyam plates of Vijayanandivarman III, S. I. I,, II, No. 98. 





LATER CAREER OF DANTIDURGA 


jbj^nlg raised this statement, if not an exaggeration, would 
show that the overthrow of the Chalukya emperor was 
brought by strategem or treachery. Dantidurga was enabled 
by this victory to occupy Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Satara 
and Kolhapur districts, as the findspot eind the villages men-» 
tione’d in the Samangad plates would show. Kirtivarman, 
however, continued to hold sway in Karnat^k right up to 
Sholapur even after/this defeat. J[n_75J_A.D. we find him en¬ 
camped with his army at Bhadara—Gavittage,^^®^ a village on 
the northern bank of the Bhima in Sholapur district. Either 
Dantidurga or his successor Krshna I soon completed the 
Chalulcya overthrow. The second defeat, the whereabouts of 
which are still unknown, was decisive ; for not only do we not 
find any record of Kirtivarman subsequent to 757 A.D. but the 
records of the later Chalukyas themselves state expressly that 
the glory of the Ch^ukyas set with Kirtivarman 

Dantidurga s attacks on the rulers of Tank, Sindha and 
Malva now remain to be considered. Tanka has not been so 
far identified. Arabs of Sindh were now and then attacking 
their western neighbours and Dantidurga seems to have defeat- 
ed some of these raids. Some time after the first defeat 
of Kirtivarman, Dantidurga seems to have led an expedi¬ 
tion to Ujjain either to help the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler 
Devaraja, or to take advantage of the defeat that was inflicted 
OX) him by the rival Gurjara-Pratihara king, Siluka, ruling at 


29. Cf. 

11 

k A., XI. pp. Ill,' 

30. Vakl^ri plates of Kirtivarman II, E. I., V, pp, 202 ff. 

31. 

^ ^ 1 II 

Yewoor Inscription, I. A., VIII, pp. 11 ff. 
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_This becomes quite clear from the Das'avatara 

record which steftes that Dantidurga was occupjqng a palace 
of the Gurjara rulerand from the Sanj an plates where we 
are informed that when Dantidurga performed the Hiranya- 
^arbhadana ceremony at Ujjain, the Gurjara ruler acted as his 
door-keeper. 

After the conquest of Gujrat, Dantidurga appointed 
Karka II of the Antroli-Chharoli record as his governor of the 
province. Karka II was a relative of his as shown already. 
The Antroli-Chharoli record does not claim that either Karka 
or any of his ancestor had conquered southern Gujrat. Since 
a number of records ascribe that conquest to Dantidurga, it is 
clear that Karka owed his position in Gujrat to that king. It 
tnay be pointed out that Karka’s titles do not show that he 
was an independent ruler. 

A review of Dantidurga’s career will show that he was a 
leader gifted with political insight and possessed of great 
organising capacity. He could see how the Chalukya empire 
had become weakened by its incessant wars with the Pallavas 
and how the petty states of Gujrat. exhausted by the Muslim 
forays, could no longer hold their own against a resolute con* 
queror. Forming wise alliances, proceeding cautiously step 
by step, utilising the services of his youthful nephews and 
mature uncles, he gradually enlarged his kingdom until it 
included southern Gujrat, Khandesh, Berar, and northern 


of 


32. The line: ‘ ^ * in the coIoph( 

Harivans'a of Jinasena has to be construed to mean that VatsarSja was 
ruling at Avanti; the lines in the Sanjan plates 

^ II 

make this construction most plausible. 

For the defeat of Dcvoraja, see Jodhapur Inscription of Pratihara 
Bauka and Dr. Majumdar’s remarks thereon; E. I., XVIII, pp. 87 ff. 

33. I 

... ii 
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larashtra. The theory that he oppressed his subjects 
and was overthrown by his uncle Krshna I is, as will 
be shown in the next section, no longer tenable. Like 
most other founders of new dynasties he seems to have 
been a wise and able ruler. In religion he shared orthodox 
Hindu beliefs. When he was at the sacred tirtha Ujjain, 
be performed there the Hiranya^arbhamahadana; he must 
have obviously believed that the ritual would endow him 
wkh a divine body. On the rathasaptami day of 754 A.D 
e weighed himself against gold and distributed the money 
among the Brahmanas. He showed his devotion to his mother 
y ^towing, at her request, lands in several \dllages on 
worthy Brahmanas.The precise date of his death is 
not known but since his successor was on the throne in 758 A.D.,' 
It is c ^r that he must have died not long after 754 A.D., 
when he could hardly have been much above 30. When we 
remember how young he died, his achievements will have 
to be pronounced as unique. 


Krishna I 

Dantidurga was succeeded by his uncle Kyshna I pro- 
bably because he Jeft no male issue. This reason is no doubt 
given by the Kadba plates which were issued in the reign 
of Karka II, but a record from Chitaldurg confirms it This 
record ^ informs us that when Dantidurga died without a 
son, Kannara, his junior uncle, succeeded him. 

The \dew that Dantidurga was deposed by his uncle 
Ki-shna for oppressing the subjects was based upon a mis' 
understanding of the verse;— 

34, Samangad plates, I. A,, XI, pp. Ill ff. 

35, E. C., XI, Chitaldurga No, 49, Alas plates of Vuvaraja Govinda 

**efcr to son of Dantivarman, as the person 

®t whose request the grant was made. But since Dantivarman of this 
J'ecord is not the son of Indra, it will not be possible to identify him 
with Dantidurga. 
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occurring in the Begumra plates of Krshna 11. The reading^ 
of the last part of the first line is ‘ Kshataprajabadhah * in the 
Talegaon plates of Krshna I himself, and the Paithan plates 
of Govinda III, ‘ Krtaprajapalah * in the Daulatabad plates* of 
S'ahkaragana, and ‘ kshitau prajapalah * in the Alas plates of 
Krshna’s son Govinda II. It is, therefore, clear that this line 
either praises Ki-shna I for removing the miseries of the 
subjects or observes that Dantidurga was also a ruler of the 
same category; the correct reading of the last word of the first 
line in the Begumra plates is clearly, ‘ akrtaprajabadhe ’ and 
not krtaprajabadhe.^^®^ A verse in the Baroda plates of Kai'ka 
of the Gujrat branch no doubt says that Krshna 1 had ousted 
a relative, who had gone astray, but the Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhaka Mandala,^^^^ Talegaon^^^^ and Bhanduk^^®^ 
plates of Krshna I himself make it abundantly clear that this 
relative could not have been Dantidurga. As Dr. D. Rv 
Bhandarkar observes, Krshna 1 would not have tolerated 
a eulogy of his murdered nephew in his own grant, and added 
at the end that when- the victim of his machinations had 
departed from this world, he ascended the throne. The rela-^ 
tive ousted by Krshna was very probably Karka II of the 
Antroli-Chharoli record who, we have seen, was a distant 
cousin of his. The Antroli-Chharoli record itself shows that 
Karka II was even then entertaining imperial ambition. Karka 
there styles himself * Samadhi^aiapanchamahas ahda-parama^ 
hhattaraka-maharajadhiraja^paramesvara : It will be seen 
that here Karka is trying to smuggle cleverly for himself the 
imperial title after first using the feudatory one to which 
alone he was entitled. After the death of Dantidurga he may 
have openly declared himself emperor* It is, therefore, veiy 


36. I. A.. XlII, pp. 66ff. 37. B. I. S. M. J.. VIII. p. 165. 

38, E. I,. Xin, pp. 275 ff. 39. E. I.. XIV, pp. 121 ff. 

40. E. I.. Xni. pp. 275 ff. 
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WHO WAS RAHAPPA ? 

lo that the relative ousted by Kyshna 
he was certainly not Dantidurga. 



A verse occurring in four records of the Gujrat branch 
states that Krshna obtained the title of Rajadhirajapaiame- 
s'vara after defeating Rahappa who had become inflated with 
pride about his strength. This Rahappa must have been 
different from the relative, whom Krshna had ousted, for he 
is nowhere described as a relative of Krshna. He cannot be, 
therefore, Karka of the Antroli-Chharoli record. The present 
state of our Imowledge, however, does not enable us to identi¬ 
fy this potentate with certainty. A mler of Mewar, bearing 
that name, is known to have flourished in c. 1200 an 

inscription from the same province, dated 725 A.D., refers itse 
to the rule of Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara S'ri-Dhavalap- 
padeva. It may thus appear that in some of the ruling 
families of Mewar, names ending in ppa were cun'ent, and it is 
not impossible that Rahappa. the opponent of Krshna !, may 
have been a ruler in Mewar, possibly a hitherto unknown son 
or successor of king Dhavalappa just referred to. It has also 
to be remembered that the last part of the name Rahappa 
bears a Canarese appearance, and since Kyshna 1 is said to 
have obtained the imperial position after defeating R^appa, 
it is not impossible that Rahappa may have been either 
another name of Klrtivarman, or a biruda of the contemporary 
Vengi ruler Vi^nuvardhaina defeated by his heir-apparent. It 
must, however, be confessed that in the present state of our 
knowledge no identification, that can be unreservedly ac* 


ccjpted, can be proposed. 


41. Kavi Plates of Govinda, 827-8 A. D., 1. A,, V, pp, 145 
Begumra plates of Dh.uvarSja 11. 867-8 A.D., 1. PP» 

,. Krshna. 888-9 A. D.. 1. A.. XIll. pp, 46ff . 

Surat plates of Karka, 821 A.D. (being edited bv the writer in 


42. E. L. XII. pp. n ff^ 
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was a mature man of about 45 when he succeed¬ 
ed his nephew in c. 756. He had very probably participated 
in many of the campaigns of his nephew, and it is very pro¬ 
bable that the final defeat of Klrtivarman was his achieve¬ 
ment. For Kirtiveirman was holding his own in Karnatak 
as late as 757 A.D., z. e. three years after the last known date 
of Danlidurga and one year before the first known date of 
Krshna I. The Bharata Itihasa Samshodhak Mandala plates 
of Krshna. issued in September 758, do not refer to his defeat 
of the Chalukyas; it is probable> that the event was yet to 
•take place then. But not much later than that date he must 
have completed the Chalukya overthrow, and annexed the 
southern part of that kingdom. 


He must have spent some time in consolidating his 
position; but that was not much. Soon he undertook an 
offensive expedition against Ganga^dh' for his Talegaon 
plates^^^^ show him encamped in 768 A.D. at Majine in 
Mysore state during the course of that expedition. An echo 
of this invasion of Gangavadi is heard in a lithic record 
from Tumkur district, immortalising the memory of a 
here, who had fallen in the war caused by the rising of the 
Rattas against Gangavadi. Since this record refers itself to 
the reign of SrTpurusha, it is clear that this aged ruler was on 
the throne of Gangavadi when Krshna invaded it after 
annexing the Chalukya dominions. The issue of Talegaon 
plates from Manne, the Ganga capital, shows that Krshna 
was successful in his expedition. Krshna’s expedition 
against the Gangas was not known before the publication of 
his Talegaon plates. 


The Ch^ukyas of Vengi were next attacked, and this 
I'ixpedition was under the charge of Yuvaraja Go\nnda whom 
we find encamped on the confluence of the Musi and the 
Krishna—hardly 100 miles from Vengi itself*^in 770 A.D. while 


43. E. I.. XIII, pp. 275 ff. 


44. E. C«, XII. Madda^jiri, No. 99. 
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lucting that expedition Vishnuvardhana IV, who was 

then upon the Vengi throne, was defeated by GovIiidaV As a 
result of this victory a major part of the modern state of 
Hyderabad must have passed under the Rashtrakuta sway^ 
The recently published Bhanduk plates of Krshna show 
that in 772 A.D. practically the whole of Marathi C. P. was then 
under his rule. 

Ki^shna I had also brought under his swa>^ southert^Kon^ 
From the Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja. we learn 
that Sanaphulla, the founder of the line, had obtaijned the 
territories between the Sahj^a and the sea through the favour 
of Krshnaraja.^^'^ S'ilaharas were for a long time very loyal 
eudatories of the Rashtrakutas; allowing about 25 years per 
generation for the ancestors of Rattaraja, we find that Sana* 
Phulla has to be placed in the latter half of the 8th century 
evident that Krshnaraja, who had placed Sana* 
phulla in charge of Konkan, must be Krshna L 

The date of the death of Krshna 1 is not known, but it 
must have taken place some time between the 23rd of June 772 
A.D.. when the Talegaon plates were issued and October 
A.D„ when the Pimperi plates'"^' were issued by his 
Dhruva. which do not refer to Krshna I as living or ruling, 
Krshna was undoubtedly an able ruler and a skilful 
general. During his short reign of about 18 years he enlarged 
the kingdom* he had inherited to three times its original size by 
annexing Konkan, Kamatak and the major portion of Hydcra^ 
ad state to his empire. He hAd humbled down the Ganga 
and Vengi rulers and the expression ‘ Kanchi^unalankri^ 
Vambhara nijavaniteva sa tena bhuktd ‘ occurring in his 
Talegaon plates, may perhaps be referring to the defeat of the 
Pallava ruler of Kanchi as well, though we have no other 
evidence on the point. It is clear that by, \iis conquest^ 
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45. Alas plates of YuvarSja GovinJo, E. 1., VI, pp. 208 ff. 

46. E. 1.. XIV, pp. 121 ff. 47. B. I., Ill, pp. 292 ff. 

48. E. I.. X. pp. 81 ff. 
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I had secured for his house a dominating position in 
the Deccan paving thereby the way of his successors to parti* 
cipate in the politics of the north. He was also a great builder 
and caused to be excavated the Ellora Kailasa temple which 
is one of the architectural wonders of the world, since the 
whole structure is hewn out of solid rock. 

The overthrow of the Chalukyas was complete and deci¬ 
sive, and it is only rarely that we come across even Chalukya 
feudatories in the first century of the Rashtreikuta rule. Only 
%hree such feudatories come to our notice, (i) Kattiyira of 
Didgur inscriptionwas possibly a Chalukya chief but he 
was a very petty ruler. Kattiyiradeva, who is mentioned as 
an ancestor of later Chalukyas in Managoli inscription, may 
possibly be this Kattiyira. (ii) Kadba plates of Govinda 
disclose another Chalukya feudatory named Yasovarman, 
but since he had to requisition the services of the Ganga ' 
chief to secure the permission of Govinda III for certain grants 
it is doubtful whetlier he was a ruler of even a mediocre feu¬ 
datory status, (iii) Meihasamanta Budhavarsha of the Tor- 
khede plates of Govinda was possibly of Chalukya 

extraction, but his feudal sway extended over only 12 villages. 
Arikesarin was a powerful Chalukya feudatory, but he belongs 
to the eve of the rise of the later Chalukyas. It seems clear 
that Krshna had not permitted any member of the dethroned 
dynasty to occupy a position of any political importance in 
his empire. 

It was only for the sake of convenience that the house of 
Dantidurga was designated as the Malkhed Rashtrakuta house 
in the present and the preceding chapter. Malkhed became 
the capital in the time of Amoghavarsha I, and the pre- 
Malkhed capital of the house cannot yet be determined with 
certainty. Orv the strength of a verse in the Kathakosha, H 
was once suggested that Malkhed was the capital of the 

49. E. I.. VI. pp. 251 ff, 50. E. I., V, pp. 16 ff. 

51 , I. A., XII. pp. 13 ff. 52. E. in. pp. 54 ff. 
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^^ifrakutas from the beginning, since the verse in question 
mentions I^ubhatuhga, which was one of the hirudas of Krshna I, 
-as ruling at Malkhed. This view, however, does not seem 
to be correct, since Subhaiuhga is known to have been a 
hirada of Kyshna II as well. Besides a verse in the Karda 
plates of Karka II distinctly states that Amoghavarsha I 
built Manyakheta, which could put to shafne even the capital 
of gods/^^ It would, therefore, seem that before the time of 
Amoghavarsha I some other city than Malkhed was the 
. capital of the empire, especially as no record earlier than his 
time refers to Malkhed as capital. It has been suggested 
that Mayurakhindi or Morkhind, a fort in the district of Nasik, 
may have been the pre-Malkhed capital, since Wani-Dindori, 
Radhanpur and Kadba plates of Govinda III were issued from 
that place. But the expression used in these records is 
MayurakhindisamUvasitena maya and not Mayurakhindwastav- 
yena maya. It is, therefore, quite possible that at the time of 
the issue of these records Govinda III may have temporarily 
encamped in this fort. In the Wani-Dindori plates the village 
granted is described as included in Vatanagara vishaya of 
N^ika desa. If Morkhinda of Nasik district were really the 
capital at this period, it is strange that the vishaya or desa in 
which it was situated should not have been designated after 
it It would, therefore, appear that Mayurakhindi was only a 
military statiop and not a capital. This same circumstance 
would go against the view that Nasik was the capital. The 
Dhuha^54) and Pimperi'^^ plates, besides show that Nasik was 
e ^®^t of a viceroy, and not of the central Government, in 
^ 8th century. Uitura was the original home of the family. 

m which it had migrated in Berar a few centuries earlier; 
^nd it was also included in the R^htrakuta kingdom in the 
J’eign of Krshna I. But there is no evidence to sliow that the 
ier rulers of the family had made their ancestral home 

XII. pp.263 ff. 54. E. 1., VIII, pp. 182 ff. 
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e more their capital. Paithan also was not the capital as 
the Paithan plates of Govinda III would show. As it is, we 
have to confess that the early capital of the house cannot be 
determined with certainty. It is, however, not improbable^ 
that Elichpur in Berar, where the ancestors of Dantidurga 
were ruling before the rise of the house, may have continued 
to be the capital, till it was changed to Malkhed. Cousens 
has recently suggestedthat the Rashtrakuta capital may 
have been located somewhere in the vicinity of the Elora 
caves in the time of Dantidurga. He thinks that the place 
called as * Sooloobunjun * in the Indian atlas sheets, which is 
just above the plateau near the Elora caves, may have been 
the actual locality of the capital, since what look like the 
remains of a town and a very large tank are still to be 
seen in the place. This view is a probable one, but the 
identification of the pre-Malkhed capital w;ith Sooloobunjun 
can be accepted as proved only when more substantial evi¬ 
dence can be adduced. As it is, we have to admit that we 
have no definite knowledge as to the precise site of the capital 
before it was shifted to Malkhed. 


CHAPTER III 

The Empire at its Zenith 
Govinda 11 

Krshna I was succeeded by his eldest son Govinda Pra- 
bhutavarsha Vikramavaloka soon after 772^^^ A.D. He had been 

56. Cousens, The Chalukyan Architecture, p. 1. 

1. Fleet's a view that Govinda II did not succeeed at all to the 
throne cannot be maintained any longer. The expression ‘ ‘ 

can support the theories both of dethronement and supercession; for 
the root means to jump over as well as to set aside or 

transgress. Baroda plates of Korka Suvar9avar8ha dated 881-2 A.D., 
Kapadwauj grant of Krishna II, dated 910 11 A.D., and Begumra 
plates of Indra HI. dated 914-5 A.D.. no doubt omit the name 
of Govinda II from the genealogy; but .this was because [P, T, 0, 
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DID GOVINDA II ASCEND THE THRONE ? 

by his father as his successor and was annointed as 
yavaraja some time between 770 and 772^^^ A.D. He had already 
distinguished himself on the battlefield by defeating Vishnu- 
vardhana IV of Vengi/^^ He appears to have been a great 
cavalry leader, for the Kadba plates issued by Govinda III^ 
a son of Dhruva I who had deposed him, mention how 
Govinda II used to win victory by the sole help of his 
favourite horse. 

Daulatabad plates describe how Govinda II relieved 
Govardhana and despoiled a king named P^ijata^^\ But at 
present we neither know who this king Parijata was, nor why 
it was necessary to relieve Govardhana. Since Govardhana is 




Continued from last page 

he was a collateral member. It may be pointed that the first two of the 
above-menlioned records omit the name of Dantidurga as well. Deoli and 
r **** Krshna III mention the name of Jagattunga as a prince 

who did not ascend the throne: but they make no such statement about 

Govmda . Govindalllwasthe son of Dhruva I who had deposed 
Govinda II. and still his earliest record—the Paitlian plates of 794 A.D — 
describe how Govinda II appeared under the white imperial umbrella. 
Another record of his, the Kadba plates of 814 A.D., actually describes 
the coronation of Govinda II. Daulatabad plates of 793-4 A.D., issued in 
the reign of Dhruva himself, describe how Govinda had to be deposed by 
Dhruva in the interest of the dynasty, as he had entrusted the administra- 
tion to some strangers and was being deserted by the feudatories. There 
can. therefore, be 09 doubt that Govinda 11 did actually rule, although it 
maybe only for a short time. This conclusion is supported by the 
Chalkcri record No. 34 ( E. C. XI ) which uses the expression 'Prithvi* 
^^jyctni’geyye ruling over the earth *• with reference to vypj^f- 
son of Akalavarsha. Cf. 

Prabhiiiavarsha was a hiruda of Govinda HI as well, but he cannot 
be the king here referred to. for he was not the son of AkSlavarsha but 
of DhSravarsha. The title * also a variaiiou of the title 

* which we find him using in his AUs plates. ( E. I. VI 

PP- 208 ff. ) 

2. The Talegaoi plates of 770 refer to him as simple Govipdaraja, 
the Alas plates of 772 describe bim as Yuvaraja* 

Alas plates. E, Ij. VI. pp. 208 ff. 4. E, 1.. IX. pp, 185 ff. 
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:uated in Nasik district, it is probable that its relief may 
refer to a temporary victory of Govinda over Dhruva, his 
rebellious brother, who, we know from the Dhulia^^^ and 
Pimperi^^^ plates, was ruling over Nasik and Khandesh as 
the governor under his eldei’ brother. 


Soon after his accession Govinda abandoned himself to a 
life of pleasure and vice/^\ This must have made his adminis¬ 
tration unpopular and inefficient. Karhad plates of Krshna 
state that Govinda practically entrusted the whole admi¬ 
nistration to Dhruva, as his mind was engrossed with the en¬ 
joyment oFpleasures. This must have given Dhruva a golden 
opportunity to usurp the throne for himself. He proceeded 
cautiously; we find him sometimes issuing grants under his 
own authority, sometimes we notice him recognising Govinda 
as the dejare sovereign, but nevertheless issuing the land grant 
on his sole responsibility It seems that Govinda soon realis¬ 
ed what his brother was aiming at; he immediately removed 
him from the administration and entrusted it to some stranger. 
Feudatories, realising the internal dissensions, became luke¬ 
warm in their loyalty. Tliis supplied Dhruva with a suffici¬ 
ent excuse to revolt openly against his brother; declaring 
that there was the danger of the Rashtrakuta family itself 
being ousted from the throne, he proceeded to fight with his 
brother, not so much to gain the throne for himself, as to 


5. E. I., V!II, pp. 182 ff. 6. E. I.. X, pp. 81 ff. 

7. Sec Karhad plates of Krehna III, E, I., IV, pp. 278 ff. and the 
Kharda plates of Karka, I. A., XII, pp, 263 ff, 

8. E. I., IV. pp. 278 ff. 

9. In the Pimperi grant issued in 775 A.D., Dhruva altogether 
ignores his elder brother Govinda, who was the reigning sovereign; in 
the Dhulia plates of 779 A.D, ( E. I., VIII, pp. 81 ff. ), we find that 
Govinda II is mentioned as the ruling emperor, but the grantor Karka 
makes the grant with the sanction, not of Govinda, the emperor, but of 
his own father Dhruva* 




OVERTHROW OF GOVINDA II 




am 


I it for the Rashtrakutas*'®’. He first tried to induce 
Govinda to abdicate, which he naturally refused to do, 
Govinda tried his best to put down the rising of his brother; 
he sought and obtained help from the rulers of Kanchi, 
Gangawadi, Vengi,'*** and Malva. Dhruva, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the confederacy and winning the throne 
for himself. This event probably took place in c. 780 

10. cf. i 

*11 0fRTT: || 

Daulatabad plates; E. I, IX, pp, 193 ff, 

11. Pampa in his Vikramarjunavijaya states that Arikesarin 1. 
he sixth ancestor of his patron Arikesarin II. ( c. 925-950 A.D. ) had 
penetreted mto the kingdom of a king named Ninipamadeva, with the 

-ir'r 

vishaya possibly stand for the Vengi ruler ? ^ ^ 

12. The above account of the reign of Govinda is based on the 
assumption that his Dhulia plates are genuine. It must be admitted that 
his record though issued in 779 A.D.. appears to be some decade, 
ater than the P.mperi plates of 779 A.D. But it has been shown already 
an e pp, ] that the palaeographical test cannot be regarded as the most 
decisive one, when the difference is only of a few decades. The impof 
tant factor in connection with the genuineness of the Dhulia plates is the 
genuinencsa of their date. The plates were issued on the 10th day of the 

t half of Pausha of S aka 701. Prof, Kielhorn, after making the 
^ecessary calculations, wrote: * The date of this inscription for S^aka 
amvat 701 expired regularly corresponds to the 22nd of December 7/9 
« day Makara or UttarSyana SankrSnti look place at 4 h. 

and the 10th tithi of the bright half of Pausha commenced 6 h. 
rn. after the mean sunrise/ (E. I., VIII, p. 183, n. 2.). Astronomical 
culalions thus show that the Dhulia plates are genuine, or' at least 
ased on a genuine original document. Thr Pimj'eri record is also 
genuine, but we cannot suppose that Govinda was eirpellcd as a?* 

[P, T, 0. 
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othing is known about the siene of this war of success 
sion, but since most of the allies of Govincla hailed from the 
south, it is not improbable that the decisive battles may have 
been fought in that direction. It is not known as to what fate 
overtook Govinda after his defeat; nothing is further heard of 
him. He may have died in battle or may have been imprison¬ 
ed or killed by his brother Dhruva. It is not known whether 
Dhruva treated his elder brother with the same consideration 
with which Govinda III treated his own elder brother, Stambha, 
when the latter had risen in rebellion. 


Dhruva Dharavar$ha ^ 0 

After the overthrow of his elder brother above described, 
Dhruva ascended the throne. From the Dhulia plates of 
Govinda II, we find that'Dhruva was still professing himself 
to be a subordinate of his elder brother in ’ 779 A.D. In what 
year precisely he overthrew his brother and ascended the 
throne is not definitely known at present. ^ From Jinasena's 
Harivansa, we learn that in 783 A.D. king Srivallabha, son of 
Krshna, was ruling the south. This statement, however, does 
not enable us to determine the date of the accession of 
Dhruva, for the description ‘Srivallabha, son of Krshna,’ can 
suit Govinda II as well as Dhruva. It is true that the Paithan 
plates of Govinda III issued soon after his accession, mention 

( Continued from last page ) 

October 775 A D. Krshna I was still on the throne in June 772 A.D. It 
would Le difficult to imagine that in the short space of about 3 years all 
the following events took place :—^accession of Govinda II, his misrule, 
his entrusting the administration, first to Dhruva, and then to some 
strangers when the former showed disloyalty, Dhruva's effort to induce 
Govinda to abdicate, the latter’s successful attempt in securing for him- 
self the help of the hereditary enemies of his house, and the defeat of 
this big confederacy by Dhruva. As both the Pimperi and the Dhulia 
plates are genuine, the above reconstruction of history, here proposed 
for the first time, seems to be the only way out of the difficulty, created 
by the overlapping dates of these documents. 






DATE OF DHRUVA’S ACCESSION 




as 


allabha as an epithet of Govinda II and Kalivallabha 
that of Dhruva, But Sravanbelgola Inscription No. 24, which 
is an almost contemporary document, describes the father of 
Stambha, i, e» Dhruva, as Srivallabha. Another contem¬ 
porary record from Matakeri in Mysore district^refers to 
Dharavarsha Srivallabha as the overlord of Kambarasa, prov¬ 
ing thereby that Dhruva was known both by the epithets of 
Srivallabha and Kalivallabha. Since Srivallabha was thus 
the epithet^ of both Govinda II and his immediate successor 
Dhruva, Srivallabha mentioned by Jinasena as ruling in 
'83 A.D. can be either Govinda or Dhruva. But since 
the latest known date of Govinda 11 is 779 A.D. which is 
supplied by the Dhulia plates discussed above, it may be 
reasonably assumed that Srivallabha, who is mentioned by 
Jinasena as ruling over the south in 783 A.D. may have been 
Dhruva rather than Govinda II. For, if we place the usur¬ 
pation subsequent even to 783 A.D., say in 784 or 785 A.D., 
Dhruva will have a short reign of about 8 years. His exten¬ 
sive conquests in the south and north, which will be soon 
described, will make it abundantly clear that they presupposed 
a somewhat longer reign. 

At the time of his accession in c. 780 A.D. Dhruva was a 
mature man of about 50; for. when the Dhulia plates were 
issued in 779 A.D., his son was a grown-up man invested with 
the Panchamahas abdas, and taking an active part in the 
administration. DhruWs age, however, had not quenched 
his military ambition as his biruda ^ KaliVciUabha *, ‘one who 
loves strife or war,* will show. After his accession Dhruva 
rnust have spent some time in consolidating his position by 
compelling the refractory feudatories, who were about to 
overthrow his brother s yoke,^’®^ to recognise his sovereignty. 
Then he proceeded to punish those of his neighbours who had 

13" E.C.. 1. 14. E.C.. IV. p.93. . 

15. See ante, p. 51 foot-note No. 10. 
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with his brother in the war of succession. We have 
seen already how the rulers of Talwad, Kanohi, Vengi, and 
Malva had championed the cause of his brother. It is precise¬ 
ly against these kings that we find the armies of Dhruva 
operating during the greater part of his reign. 

Dhruva first proceeded to punish his southern neighbours. 
The first blow was directed against the Ganga principality. 
The aged Ganga ruler SrI-purusha Mutta-rasa who was 
defeated by his father Krshna I, was now dead, and was 
succeeded by his son Sivamara II. The Manne plates, 
alleged to have been issued^m 797 A.D., are no doubt spurious, 
but the statement made therein, that Sivamara was interested 
in logic, dramaturgy and Patanjala-Mahabhashya may well 
have been founded on good tradition ; it would show that he 
was more a scholar than an administrator. His authorship of 
a book on war-elephants did not prove to him of much avail 
against the elephant-phalanx of Dhruva, who managed to 
defeat and imprison him. The statement in the Rashtrakuta 
records that the Ganga lAiler was imprisoned is confirmed 
by some Ganga documents as well. The Manne grant, above 
referred to, states that I^ivamara was entangled on all sides 
in difficulties. The Gattiyadpur plates inform us^^®^ that 
Sivamara put his younger brother Vijayaditya upon the throne 
who, like Bharata, knowing the earth to be his elder brother’s 
wife, refrained from enjoying her. The simile makes it quite 
clear that J^ivamara was absent from the kingdom in the 
Rashtrakuta prison, and that his younger brother was trying 
to carry on the struggle against the invading forces in the 
absence of the de jufe ruler. Dhruva, however, was com¬ 
pletely successful in his expedition; he appointed his eldest 
son Stambha to govern the newly conquered province. 

16 E. C,XI, p. 41. 

17. See Wani-Dii>dori plates, 11. 9—10; I.A., XI, p, 157. 

18. E. C., XII, Nanjangad No. 129. 






CAMPAIGN IN NORTHERN INDIA 


. ^vcr the annexation of the Ganga principality, Dhruva 
attacked the Pa l lava ruler and besieged his capital Kan chi. ^ 
A verse in the Radhanpur plates informs us that the Pallava 
ruler was defeated ariJ*compelled to surrender a large number 
of war-elephants to the victor. 

After punishing his southern neighbours for siding with 
his elder brother, Dhruva turned his attention to Northern 
India, As Dharmapala of Bengal is known to have married 
a Rashtrakuta princess, Rannadevi, daughter of king Para- 
bala. ^ it was once believed that Dhruva had undertaken the 
northern expedition as an ally of Dharmapala against their 
common enemy Vatsaraja, the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler. This. 
\iew is, however, ho longer tenable as the i?. of the 

Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I, recently published, distinct- 
y says that Dhruva fought also against the Gauda ruler in 
his northern expedition. The real motive of the northern 
campaign of Dhruva seems to have been to teach a lesson to 
Vatsaraja, who had tried to espouse the cause of Govinda 11. 

19. The identity of this RSshtraktlta prince is still uncertain. He 

“i V inscription, for the latter’s date 

18 861 A.D. (E, I., IX, p. 248). The reign of Dharmapala had ended 
about 50 years at least before that year, and therefore he cculd not have 
been Parabala’s son-in-law. Fleet had proposed to identify him with 
Govinda III (Dynasties, p. 198). but this ruler is not known to have had 
this biruda. 




20. Cf. I 

21. The statement of jinasena 


.I 

has to be understood to mean that Vatsaraja was ruling At Avanti'^ 
03pecially since we know from the Sanjan plates that there was a 
Gurjara Pratihara ruler at Avanti in the time of Dantidurga also, I'hc 
Mnlava ruler, who helped Govinda II. must, therefore, have been this 
Vatsaraja or perhaps a local governor of his, and one of the reasons that 
induced Dhruva to undertake this expedition in the north myat have been 
to punish the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler for his partisanship with Govinda II, 
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6n Dhruva may have attacked Dharmapala as well, 
latter may have tried to thwart his plans, t^egarding him as 
a possible rival in the overlordship of the north towards which 
he himself was aiming. 

It is not necessaiy for us to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the very complicated histoiy of northern India of this period. 
Only facts, relevant for our enquiry, need be referred to. 
The Gwalior inscription of Bhoja I^^^^ of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
dynasty informs us that his great-grand-father Valsaraja had 
wrested away the empire from the Bhandi family. Kanauj 
in our period was occupying the position of Pataliputra in an 
earlier age, and we know from the Harshacharita that 
Bhandi was a maternal-uncle of Harsha. Indrayudha, who 
was at this time ruling over Kanauj, may probably have been 
a descendant of this maternal-uncle of Harsha, and it is 
possible that his family in that case may have been known as 
Bhandikula. The statement in the Gwalior inscription that 
Vatsaraja forcibly wrested the empire from Bhandikula may 
support the view that soon after 783 A.D., Vatsaraja attacked 
Kanauj and defeated its ruler Indrayudha. Indrayudha does 
not seem to liave been immediately deposed; for some time 
he continued to occupy the imperial throne at Kanauj as a 
mere puppet in the hands of the conqueror. This must have 
roused the jealousy of Uharmapala, who was also an aspirant 
for the overlordship of northern India. Dharmapala decided 
to champion the cause of Chakrayudhfi, who was probably a 
relative of Indrayudha, The Bengal ruler, however, suffered 
a reverse in the beginning ; for a verse in the Wanl-Dindori 
plates states that Vatsaraja was elated by the easy victory V 
tiiat he had scored over the lord of the Gaudas. The Bengal 
ruler defeated by him could not have been Gopala, for the 
latter is not known to have sent any expedition outside the 


22. A. S. R., 1903-4 p. 280. 

23. Cf. .I 




"^DEFEAT OF VATSARAJA AND DHARMAPALA 


.jp/'’c® of Bengal. The Sanjanj^lates, on the other hand, 
r.ow that the armies of Dharmapala were operating in the 
anges-Jumna Doab in the course of his wars with the 
'JUrjara-Pratiharas. 

i Dhruva’s intervention in the northern 

nchan pol.ucs, Dharmapala had again rallied up his forces and 
vance into the Doab with a view to capture Kanauj. 

neiJhk^ *"'^-**^ Vatsaraja. his immediate 

b m. F'u probably engaged 

could set ^ \ e second invasion of Dharmapala, and so Dhruva 

of the bI I ‘T® umbrellas 

oLva i„t «aal o( Vatsaaai, brought 

was already inThTD^^i^ conflict with Dharmapala. who 

other a,“T„jrn± t'i'' "'T ■'» 

ambition and a ™P«"al 

of the military operations bm- tU^ <5 • i details 

varsha I, distinctly assert'’!’ that th T ^ 

.ooh Place ,„ the S:;e„ja*«‘‘Slf “Vf ■'>' G-ic km* 

the Sanjan plates is confirmed by verse 22 “Ir's 
plates of Karka SuvarnavavHsVi':* U* u i Sural 

the Epigraphia Indica’ where Dhruva 

There f ‘^‘^^^^/'S^^^^ntatinirodliavivrddhakmr’^J’ 

Dhruv^irerr" r and with reference to 

ruler as well ^ miprisonment of the Ganga 

oiha'is noTv “I <^angos valley. The term 

ruent of c.®‘?.”‘^PP^‘^°™ection %vilh the imprison. 
»'eferenn« *- appropriate wnth 

southe ° campaign m the Ganges valley, when the huge 
rn army, consisting of elephants, horses and soldiem 


^cT^lliJl qtSfTij; 11 

“• Likely to be published in E. 1., vol. XX or XXI, 
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have, while encamped on the banks of the Ganges, 
appeared to be obstructing the flow of that river either while 
bathing in it or crossing it across. 


And finally the verse:— 

^ I 


in the Barpda plates of Karka Suvarnavarsha has now 
to be interpreted as referring to phruya's occupation of 
the Ganges-Jumna Doab; the poet imagines that the acquisition 
of heayen by Dhruva, which is mentioned in the latter half of 
this verse, was due to his being in possession of the holy 
Jumna and the Ganges. Prinsep 's view that this verse refers to 
Dhruva’s drowning himself in the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna can no longer be accepted. > 

Dhrava's expedition in northern India was merely of 
the nature of a di^oijayct. It probably brought him no substan¬ 
tial gain, apart from fame and booty, that might have been 
obtained. Boundaries of the Rashtrakuta empire did not 
alter-as a result of his successes against Vatsaraja and 
Dharmapala, It does not seem that he was in a position to 
follow up his victories in the Doab by marching upon the 
capital of either of his opponents. He was far away from his 
base; and perhaps he was too old to press his armies on to 
Kanauj. It is also possible that he was anticipating some 
trouble about the succession after his death, and was, therefore, 
anxious to return to the south in order to abdicate in favour 
of his favourite son Govinda. Whatever the real causes, the 
J^^htrakuta armies soon retired to the south, enhancing no 
doubt the military prestige of the empire, but adding very 
little to its area. 

Dhruva died some time between April 793 and May 
25. I, A., Xri. pp. 157ff. 26. J. A. S. B., 1839. pp. 304 ff. 



rtmr/fy 


ICHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF DHRUVA 

„ He was one of the ablest of the Rashtrakuta 

rulers. During a short reign of about 13 years he not only 
reestablished the Rashtrakuta ascendency in the south, which 
was seriously endangered by his predecessor*s loose and 
vicious government, but made the Rashtrakutas an all-India 
power. For the first time after the Andhrti occupation of 
portions of Northern India, after a lapse of nearly nine centuries, 
a Deccanese force crossed the Vindhyas and entered into the 
veiy heart of Madhyades a, defeating each of the two rival 
claimjints for the imperial position in the North. His depo¬ 
sition of his elder brother is an unfortunate circumstance 
casting reflections upon his moral character; but if Govinda 
was really a weak and vicious ruler, which certainly seems to 
ave een the case, there was more than ample political 
lusti ication for the step taken by Dhruva. His northern 
campaigns no doubt did not result in the enlargement of the 
nipire in t at direction, but in the south, after the imprison- 
ment ot the Ganga ruler, his dominions were annexed''^' and 
the boundary of the Empire was pushed to the Kaveri. 




Govinda III 


Dhruva had a number of spns. The names of four of 
them are ^own.-Stambha Ranavaloka. (Kambarasa in 
l^anarese), Karka Suvarnavarsha. Govinda and Indra, and it 
IS not unlikely that he may have had more. Stambha was a 
^ceroy over the newly annexed province of Gangawadi, 
area buvarnavarsha was carrying on the administration of 
an esh, even before his father’s accession; Govinda, 

A was living when the Daulatabad plates were issued in 

P*** and dead when the Paichan plates were issued by his son In 
Way. 794 A.D. 


th^^* inscription at Matakeri in Mysore district., we learn 

at Stambha was the governor of Gangawadi when DhSrCivarsha 
^ rWallahha was ruling the earth. E. C., IV. p. 93. 

29. E. C., IV. p. 93. 

Dhulia plates of Govinda II. E. I.. Vill, pp. 182 (/. 
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was selected by the father for succession and Indra, who 
was later put in the charge of southern Giijrat by Govinda, 
were probably co-operating with their father in the military 
expeditions. All these sons were grown up, able, and ambi¬ 
tious, and the old emperor must have realised that if a war of 
succession was to be avoided, some one among them must be 
selected for the throne and formally anointed as the heir- 
apparent His choice fell upon Govinda, because he was the 
ablest and the worthiest among them,^^^^ well competent to 
protect the wide empire that he was to inherit The selection 
was followed by a formal coronation, and Govinda was 
invested 'with askanthika or necklace which was the insignia 
of the heir^pparent. 

But the old emperor apprehended trouble in spite of the 
Yuvaraja coronation of his son Govinda, and proposed to ab¬ 
dicate in favour of the heir-apparent, as the verse quoted in 
the last footnote would show. Govinda, however, opposed 
this proposal. It is difficult at present to determine whether 
the proposed abdication did actually take place. The Paithan 
plates definitely state that Govinda obtained the kingdom 
from his father at a formal coronation and their testi¬ 
mony is supported by v. 30 of the. Surat plates of Karka, 
"U’hich states that Govinda obtained not Yuvarajaship but em¬ 
perorship from his father. Cf. 


It is possible that the expressions ‘ Rajyabhishekasamaya’ 
and * Rajyabhishekakala^ * may have been used rather loose¬ 
ly in these records with reference to Yuvaraja coronation. 

mcT,..ifcT mi ii 

Raclhanpur plates, £. L, IV, pp. 242 ff. 





UWlST/f 


REVOLT OF STAMBHA 

is equally probable that realising that installation as a 
1 uvaraja was no guarantee against a war of succession, as was 
shown by his own overthrow of his elder brother, Dhruva 
may have actually abdicated in favour of Govinda in spite of 
the filial protests of the latter. Go\anda*s actual installation as 
an emperor, he may have thought, may minimise the prospects 
of his succession being opposed after his death. In the present 
state of knowledge, therefore, it is difficult to decide whether 
Dhruva had actually abdicated towards the end of his career ; 

It may, however, be safely assumed that Govinda was the de 
facto ruler in full charge of the administration when his father 
died. 

The accession of Govinda III took place peacefully, for 
^^®^^hhan plates, issued within less than a year of the death 
o hruva. do not refer to any war of succession. But Stam^ f ’ 
5* an elder brother of Govinda, was smarting under 

the humiliation of his supercession, and soon formed a formid- 
able confederacy of twelve kings to gain the throne to wliich he 
was legally entitled. The nqmes of the allies of Stambha are 
not known, but we cannot be far wrong m assuming that they 
must have been some of the neighbouring and feudatory 
rulei's^^^' who must have been smarting under the treatment 
they had received from the dead emperor. The Sanjan plates 
inform us that a/lumber of high officers of the state also 
joined the cause of Stambha. 

33. Such was the case with the Ganga ruler whom Govinda had 
released, probably with the intention of creating a rival against hio 
brother, who was governing Gangawadi, the patrimony of the released 
king, S ivamSra Muttorasa, the Ganga ruler, however, joined Stambha 
'vho, anticipating the imperial crown, may have promised Gangawadi to 
Its legitimate ruler in order to get his assistance in the fight with Govinda. 
fleet’s suggestion that the glorious KaHiyira who is mentioned as reign- 
Over the earth, while DosirSja was governing Vanavasi liOOO, may 
have been an ally of Stambha. would be plausible only if we assume that 
this DosirSja was different from the DosirSja svho was governing portions 
Karnatak under KIrtivarman in 757 A.D. (E. 1., VI, pp. 253 ff.) 
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Govinda had anticipated the storm and was well prepar¬ 
ed toT'meet it. By following a policy of conciliation he had 
endeared himself to a number of his feudatories/who 
now stood by his side. His brother, Indra, helped him 
zealously, and it was probably in recognition of his services 
on this occasion, that he was appointed to the Gujrat vice¬ 
royalty. Besides, Govinda was himself a great soldier and 
skilful general. He, therefore, soon defeated Stambha and his 
twelve allies and made his position secure. A verse in the 
Sanjan plates claims that Govinda treated his enemies 
leniently after the revolt was put down. Such really was the 
ease, for the ring-leader of the confederacy, Stambha, was 
reinstated by Govinda in his Ganga governorship where he 
continued to govern at least till 802 

Stambha was governing Gangawadi,during his father's 
life-time, and it is therefore very likely that the centre of cam¬ 
paign against him must have been south Kamatak. Govinda’s 
expedition against the Ganga ruler must have been under¬ 
taken immediately thereafter. Seeing a war of succession 
impending, Muttarasa, the Ganga ruler, ( c. 765 - c. 805 A.D. ) 
assumed imperial titles .soon after his release from the 
Rashtrakuta captivity/'^^^ he may have very probably joined 
the side of Stambha, who may have promised to restore his 
kingdom to him when he would become the Emperor. We can, 
therefore, well understand why the Radhanpur plates call him 
haughty,^^^^ and the Sanjan plates ungrateful/^®^ Gexvinda 
-defeated him easily, for the Radhanpur plates observe that 


3t. Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha, v. 17, E. I., XVIII, p. 244. 

35, Ihidi V. 18. 36. See note No. 39 below. 

37. In his earlier inscriptions, as Fleet has pointed out, his title is 
simple Maharaja whereas, in his Holawadi record he aftsumes the imperial 
title Konguni RSjadhirSja Peramcs'vara S'rTpnrusha E. 1., V., pp, 
156.158 ff. 

37. Cf, I E.I.. VI. p. 242. 

38. Cf. : M 18. E.I. XVIII p. 244.. 



MIN/Sr^^ 


^AR WITH THE GANGAS AND THE PALLAVAS 


;;;^^^frpwn was sufficient for the purpose. The defeated 
^fe^was again imprisoned in c. 798 A.D., and Gangawadi was 
again annexed to the Rashfrakuta empire. Stamhha was 
reappointed to the Ganga viceroyalty which he continued to 
rtJe down to 802 A.D. at least. Later on he was succeed¬ 
ed by Chakiraja, sometime before the issue'of the Kadba 
plates m 814 A.D. Grown wiser by the fate of Ganga ruler, 
Vharuponnera of Nolambawadi recognised the suzerainty of 
Govinda.'"’ 

U j next turned his arms to Kanc hi. That kingdom 

had been already once attacked by his father, but Govinda 
tound It necessary to invade it once more, probably because 
US ruler had sided with Stambha. The Kanchi ruler was 

R A.D.: for we learn from the 

lintrsh Museum plates of Govinda III,‘^u that at the time 
when they were issued in 804 A.D.. Govinda was encamped 
at Ramesvara T.rlha, while returning from his victorious 
expedition against the Pallava king. Govinda’s victory was 
not decisiv^ for towards the end of his reign, he had to 
attack the rallavas once more. 




Freed from the woi-ries in the south, Govinda turned his A 
attention to the east. Vishnuvardhana IV and Vijayaditya 
Narendraraja ware his contemporaries, but since we have to 


39^ A cop^r-plate grant from Manne. dated 802 A.D., mentions 
K^navaloka S'aucha Kambhadeva as the dldcr brother of Prithivivnllabha 
rdbhutarasa Govindarfijadeva who meditated on the feet of Dharavar- 
«hadeva. This grant was made by Stambha with the permission of 
ovinda, a fact which clearly shows that Stambha had been pardoned 
y Govinda and reinstated in the Ganga viceroyalty after the imprison* 
of the Ganga ruler. E. C. IX, Nelamangal No, 61, 

40. Some records from Chitaldurga district show that Charuponnera 

of Nolawbalge was a feudatory of This Govinda ia 

obviously Govinda III. E. C., XI. Noa. ^3-34. 

41. I. A.. XI. p. 126, 
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the expedition against Vengi later than 804 A.D./^^ his 
Ch^ukya opponent was very probably Vijayaditya, who is 
known to have ruled from c. 799 to 843 A,D. Go\inda attacked 
him probably because uf the old feud between the two houses. 
He was a new ruler and therefore a good target for an 
aggressive conqueror. The Vengi ruler was defeated; a verse 
in the Radhanpur plates states that he was compelled to 
prepare a compound for the conqueror’s sta^^ and another 
in the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I describes the humilia¬ 
tion to which he was subjected, when compelled to cleanse 
the floor of Govinda’s camp. The war which broke out at this 
time between the two states, lingered for twelve years in which 
as many as 108 battles are said to have been fought 
during the lifetime of Govinda the victory seems to have been 
with the Rashtrakuta forces, but things changed with the 
accession of the boy emperor Amoghavarsha. 

After reducing to subjection almost all the important 
kings to the south of the Narmada, Govinda organised an 
expedition into northern India. Many new developments 
had taken place there since his father’s retirement to the 
south, ^^aking advantage of the ^rushing defeat inflicted 
upon Vatsaraja by Dhruva, and' of the preoccupation of 
Govinda III in the south, Dharmapala had captured Kanauj 
and put his own nominee Chakrayudha on its throne with the 
assent, genuine or forced, of most of the kings of Madhyadesa 
and the Punjab.But Dharmapala did not enjoy his 

42. Govinda's armies were fighting against the southern powers 
down to 804 A.D.; and the defeat of the Vengi ruler is first mentioned 
in the Radhanpur grant of 809 A.D. 

43. See Idara grant of Ammaraja I, 1. A,, XIIIi pp. 56 ff. 

44. I 

^ . 

II Bhagalpur gram. 

..II 

Khalirapur grant of Dharmapala, E. !., VI, ppj 248 ff. 







NORTHERN INDIA IN c. 805 A.D. 




^i4ial supremacy in northern India for a long time. 
Nagabhata II, who had succeeded Vatsaraja on the Pratihara 
thione, soon recovered his position. He formed an alliance, 
as Dr. R. C. Majumdar has pointed out. Vith the Mahomedans 
of Sindh, the Chalukyas of Vengi, and the local rulers in 
eastern and western C. P., and attacked Dharmapala and 
Chakrayudha.'-^' His attack was successful and both 
Dharmapala and Chakrayudha were defeated. He then sub¬ 
jugated the territory round Dholpur and led an expedition to 
the west defeating the chiefs in Malva and northern Gujrat.^'^^ 
Nagabhata II was thus at the height of his glory and power, when 
^ ovinda III decided to attack him sometime in 806 or 807 A.D. 

northern expedition of Govinda was boldly planned 
and skilfully executed. He entrusted a number of his 
generals with the work of subduing or keeping in check the 
rulers of Vengi, Orissa, Kosala and Malva. his brother Indra 
was sent to attack the Gui-jara-Pratlharas in their home 
provmce and then he himself proceeded in the direction of 
the Uoab and Kanaui to attack Nagabhata himself<''8' some¬ 
time in 806 or 807 A.D.^*®’ 


45. E. I.. XVIII, pp. 87ff. 

46. ^im I 

wi'T f^^nRir5r3%3ra;n 

47 Ibid 8 Gwalior inscription of Bhoja, A. S. R., 1903-4. 

P plates actually mention the name of the Gurjara- 

Pratlhara ruler as Nagibhata (v. 22). Before the publication of this 
record the name of theGurjara opponent had to be inferred, since it was 
»yen in no Rashtrahlfta record. Buhler had proposed to identify him 
with some member of the Chavotaka house. ( I. A.. XII. p. 158.) 

49. Since the Gurjara defeat is mentioned in the Radhanpur plates 
jssued in August 809 A.D;, and since Govinda was just completing his 
expedition against the Kanchi ruler in 804 A.D. the above con 9 lusion 
a out t e date of this expedition will appear as very probable, when it is 

a so remembered that the Vengi expedition was undertaken prior to the 
advance to the north. 
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jy ffoni a few local reverses,'^®’ success seems to have 

attend^ Govinda’s arms everywhere. The army under the 
Gufrat viceroy Indra was ultimately victorious ; the Baroda 
plates of his son Karka, issued in 811-2 A.D., state that Indra 
was able to rout out single-handed the lord of the Gurjare. 
The expeditmns against the central Indian rulers were equally 
successful. After defeating the ruler of Chitrakuta 
Govinda himself marched into the Doab. He defeated 
Nagabhata 11 and apparently pressed right up to the Himalayan 


ranges. Nagabhata s defeat was fairly decisive! he had to 


retire to the deserts of Rajputana. Chakrayudha was a mere 
puppet and offered voluntary submission. Dharmapala also is 
said to have done the same/^^^ probably because he was 
shrevyd enough to realise that it was politically wise to 
humour Govinda III, who had indirectly obliged him by over¬ 
throwing his greatest enemy, Nagabhata II. Govinda, he knew, 
would soon retire to the south, leaving him free to exploit 

the situation created by the defeat of the'Gurjara-Pratihara 
ruler. 


Bahukadhavala, a contemporary and feudatory of Nigabhata II 
;io Kathiawar, is said to have defeated a Karnataka army in a grant of his 
grandson Balavarman (E. I.. IX. pp. 1 ff). T},;, 
a local success against the army of Indra. the Gujrat viceroy. 

51. The defeat of Kosala king, Chandragupta. is specifically men 

tioned in the v. 22 of the Senjan record; v. 24 makes the general 
statement that all the central Indian kings were reduced to suh,„;«; „ 
by the generals of Govinda. E. I,, XVIII p. 245. ° 

52. V. 23 of the Sanjan record refers to the resounding of the 

Himalayan caves by the noise made at the time of the bath of the arm 
of Govinda in the Ganges. It is possible, however, that this resounding 
of the Himalayan caves may be merely poetic, and the nrmics of 
Govinda may not have marched much beyond the Ganges-Jumna Doab 
The RashtrakCfta records do not claim the conquest of Kanauj at thi 
time; and since Kanauj was not conquered, it is not likely that Govind 
could ha'^e gone in the close vicinity of the Himalayas. a 

53. ^ TOT \ Sanjan plates, ibid. 
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RESULTS OF THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION 


j^/Govinda s expedition in northern India was merely of the 
^lure of a digvijaya. He compelled both Nagabhata II and 
Uharmapala, each of whom was seeking to make the titular 
king Chakrayudha a puppet in his own hands, to recognize 
his suzerainty. He did not annex any portions of their nor¬ 
mal kingdoms, though he must have e.xacted heavy tributes 
from them. The same was the case with the central Indian 
rulers, perhaps with the exception of Malva. We do not 
know who the Malva ruler was. who in the Wani-Dindpri^!*’ 
P, described as submitting to Govinda. He may possi- 
b y have been a feudatory governor of Nagabhata 11, appointed 
to govern Malva when his master was preoccupied with the 
^nquestof Kanauj. The statement in Baroda plates of 
Igarka, issued in 812 A.D.. that Karka was made a door-bolt 
to protect Malva against the Giirjara attack, suggests that 
Malva was altnosi assimilated to the Rashtrakuta dominions 
^ exjDedition. 

Govinda then inarched westward and was welcomed by 

modern Sarbhon in 
Bharoch district with the presents of the choicest heir-looms- 

54. I. A.. XII. p. 157, 

Gudigeri in Dharwar district (I®t 
Qon rP ground, can be assignedto 

C. 8U0A.D.. refer, to a glorious maharaja. Miris^lba by name a, 
ruling over that district. Fleet had opined {Ibid) that thi, ruler may 
be the same a, king Maras'arva. who, in the RJdhanpur plates, is described 
as submitting to Govinda at the mere news of his approach to the 
in ya regions. This view is. however, untenable. Maras'arva was a 
potty ruler ruling at Sarbhon in Bharoch district as will become evident 
rrom the tollowing reasons :_ 

(i) The statement in the Wani-Dindori plates, that Maris'arva 
hastened to present his heir-looms to Govinda. as soon as his spies 
reported to him the arrival of the conqueror in the vicinity of the Vindhyan 
ranges, makes it abundantly clear that his dominion must have been 
in the vicinity of thnt mountain ; if he were really ruling in Dhrrwar 
istrict. the advent of Govinda in the Vindhyan regions would ' not have 
trightened him, ( Contimed on the next page ) 




misr/fy. 
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^ wda spent the major part of the rainy season of 808 A.D. 
at his capital, maturing the plans of the campaigns against 
the kings of the south, who had shown signs of insubordina¬ 
tion during his absence in northern India and formed a con¬ 
federacy against him. It was during his stay at Sarbhon 
that Amoghavarsha was born in the monsoon of 808 A.D. 
Continued from last page 

(ii) ^ The reference to the presentation of the choicest heir-looms by 
Maras arva would show that before that time, he was an independent 
ruler. But Dharwar was in the very heart of the Rashtrahuta empire 
under the direct imperial administration ; no independent king could 
have survived there down to c. 808 A.D. MSrasaalba of the Gudigeri 
record must have been a third-rate feudatory,—supposing that he 
belonged to this period—; for an inscription from the district of Shimoga 
shows that Rajdaityarasa was Govinda’s governor over Banavasi 12000 
and that Chitravahana was ruling over Alurakhed 6000 under him at this 
time. [ See E. C., VIII, Sorab Nos. 10 and 22 ]. 

(iii) At the beginning of the monsoon of 808 A.D. Govinda’s army 
had just returned after prolonged operations in Northern and Central 
India, and it is therefore very unlikely that he would’ have subjected it to 
a long march to the Tungabhadri. The fact that the Ridhanpur plates 
were issued from MayUrakhindi in Nasik district in July 808 A.D. would 
also show that Govinda did not proceed to the south, immediately after his 
.wrthern campaign but spent the rainy season in the north. S'rTbhavana 
clUght to be. therefore, identified with S.arbhon in Bharoch district, and 
not with Shiggaon, the headquarters of Bankapur Taluka in Dharwar dis- 
trict, about 30 miles north of the Tungabhadra, as Fleet has suggested. 
There is also some phonetic difficulty in identifying Shiggaon with S'ri. 
bhavan. The same difficulty is encountered in considering the view of 
Wathen that S'rTbhavana, where Govinda was encamped, is modern 
Cowlclurg in Mysore. 

(iv) The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha 1, recently published 
show conclusively that S'rTbhavana is Sarbhon in Bharoch district. They 
describe the capital of Maras'arva. as situated in the Narmada valley 
at the foot of the Vindhyas (v. 25). This description appiir.^ very 
accurately to Sarbhon in Bharoch district, and not to. Shiggaon in 
Dharwar district. It need not be added that king S'arva of the San. 
jan record is the same as king Maras'arva of the Radhanpur plates. 

56. Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha, v. 30 E, I., XVIII, p 246 

57. Ibid, vv. 26-27, 





SECOND CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTH 


§L 


From Sribhavana or Sarbhon he proceeded to the south 
to teach a lesson to the Dravidian kings who had formed an 
alliance against him. The members of this confederacy were 
the rulers of Gangawadi. Kerala. Pandya, Chola and Kanchi 
kingdoms. These were all of them defeated. Several 
battalions of the Ganga army, or perhaps some members of the 
royal family, ^ were put to the sword, Kanchi was once more 
TCcupied, and the Chola and Pandya kingdoms were overrun. 
The fate of these states frightened the king of Ceylon who 
hurried to offer submission, sending his own statue and that 
OT his minister to Govinda, while the latter was encamped at 
Kanchi. Govinda sent them on to Malkhed to be put in 
front of a Siva temple as columns of victory. 

The southern campaign, which was undertaken subse¬ 
quent to the monsoons of 808 A.D.. must have required at least 
two years and may have terminated sometime in 810 or 811 

expeditions: he 

wasge lmg old.lusendwas appreaching. and towards the 
close of his reign he must have been occupied in making some 
arrangements to ensure the succession of his only son. Amogha. 
varsha, who was born as late as in 808 A.D. Govinda was alive 
on the 4 th of December 813 A.D. when the Torldiede plates^®^’ 
were issued by him. His death took place soon thereafter, 
lor there IS evidence to show that Amoghavarsha ascended 
tne throne sometime in the next year. 


58. Aid, V. 30 
60. Jtfd, V. 34, Cf 


59. Ibid, V. 33. 


Ills clear from this verse that the statues were transported from 
Nanchi to • here ’ i e. Malkhed from where the plate, were issued, 
't IS, besides, very unlikely that Govinda would have ever thought 

of erecting these Kirtistambhas at Kinchl which he had only 
temporarily occupied^ 

Ob E. I., Ill, p. 54. 
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Govinda was, perhaps, the ablest of the Rashtrakuta em¬ 
perors. He not only put down the confederacy that was form¬ 
ed to oppose his accession but also enhanced the prestige of 
his kingdom and added to its area. Malva in the north and 
Gangawadi in the south were annexed to the empire. Both 
Nagabhata and DharmapMa, who were aspiring to the impe¬ 
rial position in the north, were overthrown by him. The victo¬ 
rious march of his armies had literally embraced all the terri¬ 
tory between the Himalayas and Cape Camorin. Even the 
king of Ceylon was terrified into submission. Never again 
did the prestige of the Rashtrakutas reach this high level. 
Indra III, no doubt, conquered Kanauj but he could not 
proceed beyond the North Pennar in the south. Ki^hna HI 
had indeed conquered all the states defeated by Govinda III 
in the south but could not enter the Madhyadesa and 
defeat the principal kings in north India. The statement of 
the Wani-Dindori plates that with the advent' of Govinda III 
the R^htrakuta d3masty became invincible to its enemies is 
no boast of a court panegyrist but a plain statement of fact. 

The success of Govinda was due to his bravery, states¬ 
manship and power of organisation. He is compared to Parlha 
in the Baroda plates of his nephew Karka,^®^^ and the Naosari 
plates^^^^ issued by the same ruler describe how Govinda was 
accustomed to plunge straightway into the thick of battle 
without caring to consider the odds against him. His fondness 
for spor):^^^^ also attests to active habits and personal bravery. 
His successful campaigns in the north and the south attest to 
his generalship and power of organisation. His victory over 
Stambha at the beginning of his reign speaks volumes for his 
diplomacy. His creation of theGujrat viceroyalty under his 

62. f. A..XII. pp. 158ff. 63. J. ?« B, R. A. S.. XX. pp. 135 ff. 

64. I. A.. XI. pp. 126ff. 

63. It is usually supposed that Gujrat was reconquered by Govinda 
and handed over to his brother Indira, But no record, contemporary 
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er Indra not only secured the northern boundaries of the 
empire, but enabled his child successor to regain the throne^ 
For, both Indra, who predeceased him, and his son Karka, 
were loyal to the imperial throne and defended it against 
internal and external enemies. 


CHAPTER IV 

Amoghavarsha I and the Gujrat Branch 

As shown already Govinda III was alive in December 
813. He died early in the first half of the next year^^^ and 
was succeeded by his only son Amoghavarsha. He was a boy 

Continued from last page 

or later, attributes the conquest of that province to him. The word 'is'vara* 
m the expression ‘ ‘ which occurs in the Baroda plates- 

(I; A., Xll, p, 160) may well be due to metrical exigencies. It may be 
'' p ointed out that the Baroda plates of Dhruva II use the expression 

The fact that the donee in the 
Pimpri plates of Dhruva is a resident of Jambusara would also suggest 
that southern Gujrat was included in the Rash^rakuta kingdom before 
the accession of Govinda Ill. 

66. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s view that Indra aided certain Rashtrakilta 
feudatories, who had risen against Amoghavarsha, (B. G., I. i., p. 124) 
was based upon anvrong interpretation of a verse in the Baroda plates. 
Indra >vas dead before the accession of Amoghavarsha and, therefore, 
could not have helped any feudatories against him. 

I. Sirur inscription of Amoghavarsha I ( E. I.» VII, p. 203 ) is dated 
in the 52nd year of his reign, the day being the new moon day of Jycshthn* 
S'aka 788. The new moon day of Jyeahjha, S'aka 737, which must 
have fallen sometime in May or June of 815 A.D., must have therefore 
fallen in the first year of Amoghavarsha’s reign which, therefore, must 
have commenced sometime between May-June of 814 and May-June 
of 815. The death of Govinda may probably have then takcTi place 
the first half of 814 A.D. 
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at his accession^’’ snd Govinda, foreseeing his approach¬ 
ing end, may have arranged for a regency during his son’s 
minority. Karha Suvarnavarsha, a son of his. brother Indra 
of the Gujrat branch, who had loyally stood by his^side during 
the revolt of Stambha and others, was selected as the head of 
the regency, and for some time the administration continued 


The statement of V. 35 of the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I 
that Govinda III went to heaven because, inter alia, the one son. he had, 
wasabletobeartheyokeof the three worlds, would no doubt suggest 
that Amoghavarsha was a grown up youth at the time of his father's death. 
But this statement is more poetic than real and is contradicted by the 
earlier statement in vv. 25-6 of the same plates, that he was born at the 
close of the northern campaign of his father. 

<3) This inference is based upon the fact that all the records of the 
Gujrat Rashtrahuta branch, which mention the restoration of Amogha- 
varsha give its credit to Karka. The recently published Sanjan platesof 
Amoghavarsha I. however, tell us that it was with the help of Pitalamalla 
that the boy emperor could regain the throne. But the Surat plates of Karka. 
which I am editing, give the credit of the restoration to Karka himself*. 
These plates were issued in May 821 A.D. and are thus almost a contem- 
porary document; and their testimony can hardly be brushed aside. The 
discrepancy between these two records can be explained in two ways: 
(1) Patalamalla may have been another relative or feudatory of Amogha- 
varsha. who may have co-operated with Karka in overthrowing the con- 
ederacy against the boy-emperor. The Gujrat branch records would 
nahJrally ignore him and give the entire credit to Karka who belonged 
to it. (2) Or, PStalamalla may be the same as Karka. the former being 
an epithet of the latter. PStSlamalla is obviously a hiruda rather than 
a praper name ; BhagwSnIal Indraji avers that it was a binida of Karka 
but cites no authority for the statement ( B. G.. I, i.. p. 124 ), It is not 
improbable that he made that statement on the authority of some un- 
published Rashtrakuta record, like the Baroda grant of Dhruva II to 
which he refers, but which is yet to see the light of the daj^ But so far 
no published records including the Surat plates of Karka himself, which 
I am editing for the Epigraphia Indica, assigns this hiruda to him. I bo- 
lieve that it may eventually be found out that PStSlamalla \\\is a hiruda 
of Karka, ar. BhagwS^nlal had asserted. Were he really a different rela¬ 
tive or feudatory of Amoghavarsha, it is difficult to imagine why the 

P. P. 0. 
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carried on without any hitch; for the Naosari plates of 
Karka Suvarnavarsha, which were issued in 816 A.D., mention 
Amoghavarsha as the ruling emperor and are altogether silent 
about the revolt and the part which their donor had played in 
quelling it. 

But clouds were gathering fast. Almost at’ each pre¬ 
vious succession there were troubles, and the presence of the 
boy emperor on the throne must have aroused imperial ambi¬ 
tions in severalTiearts. There arose factions in the imperial 
family ; ministers became disloyal ; the Ganga ruler, who had 
been set at liberty, declared independence and sheltered rebels 
against his feudal lord ; feudatories began to kill imperial 
officers and assert their own independence and the heredi¬ 
tary enemies of the empire began to invade it. No records 
i^ve handed down the names or the localities of the rebels. 
They were completely successful for a lime. Amoghavarsha 
was deposed and there followed confusion and anarchy, 
orobab y because the rebels must have begun to fight among 
themselves for the imperial crown. The records, published 
so far. enable us to determine the time of this rebellion only 
/ery roughly ; it is not mentioned in the Naosari plates issued 


Continued from the last page 

SanjSn plates of Amoghavarsha should ignore him altogether and give the 
vhole credit of the restoration to PStalamalla. It is possible to argue 
that the omission of Karka in the SanjSn record is deliberate ; his des- 
ants aving rebelled against Amoghavarsha, the latter may have na- 
y Ignored the services that he had rendered to him, in a document 
e ad issued when the memory of tha^ rebellion was still fresh in 
explanation is, however, not quite convincing, and I 
'VI prefer to assume that Pittalamalla was a biruda of Karka. 

J. B. B. R. A. S.. XX, pp. 135. 

5. Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha, vv. 38-39. 

6. V, 40 of the Sanjan plates describes the setting of the R^htrakiTja 
■in Amoghavarsha and v. 41 his subsequent ri^c. A later l■c9ord also 

aoys that Amoghavarsha regained the throne which he had lost. See 
apadwanj grant of Krshpa II. 910 A.D.. E. I., I., pp, 54 ff, 
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816 A.D. whereas its quelling is described in the Baroda 
plates of Karhas son,'Dhruva, issued in 835 A.D. The Surat 
plates of Karka, which I am editing, enable us, however, to 
determine the time of the rebellion almost accurately. The 3 ^ 
were issued on tlie 13th of May 82i A.D., and describe the 
restoration of Amoghavarsha to the throne, brought about by 
the exertions of Karka. It is, therefore, clear that the rebellion 
took place sometime between 816 and 821 A.D. It may have 
very probably lasted for about 3 or 4 years, since the descrip¬ 
tion given thereof by the Sanjan record makes it clear that it 
was a very serious and prolonged affair. 

Karka, alias P§talamalla, soon retrieved the situation. We 
do not know what steps h® took to restore the boy emperor to 
the throne, but the Surat plates issued by him in 821 A.D. make 
it clear that he was completely successful before May of that 
year. At his restoration, Amoghavarsha was still a boy of 
12 or 13 and the entire credit for his reinstatement must, there¬ 
fore, go to persons other than himself. 

Idar grant of Amma I of the eastern Chalukya dynasty 
refers to a 12 years* war waged by Vijayaditya II with the 
forces of the Rattas and the Gangas^*^^ sometime between 
c. 799 and c. 843 A.D, This war took place in the beginning 
of his career and we have seen how Govinda III, who 
commenced it, was successful in his own time.^^ The later 
period of this war coincided with the early years of the reign 
of Amoghavarsha, when there was complete anarchy in ’ the 
Rashlrakuta empire. At this time, Vijayaditya must have 
carried everything before him. V. 13 of the Begumra plates 
of Indra III states that Amoghavarsha I raised the glory of his 
house that had sunken deep in the Chalukyan ocean this 
statement no doubt occurs in a late record, but there is nothing 
improbable in Vijayaditya having fully exploited his successes 
by helping the rebels to oust the boy-emperor, whose father 

7. I. A., XIV, pp. 197ff. 8. See awfe, p. 64. 

9. E. I., IX. p. 24. 
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put him to the humiliation of being compelled to cleanse 
his court-yard. Nay, the rebellion itself may have arisen as a 
result of Vijayadilya’s successes. v 

In the Sirur grant of Amoghavarsha I, dated 866 
he is being represented as being worshipped by the ruler of 
Vengi.- Three later records supply more information in this 
connection. ^The Sangli plates of Govinda issued in 

933 A.D. stale that a right royal feast was offered by Amogha¬ 
varsha I to Yama on the battlefield of Vingavalli, where he 
met the Chalulcyas and the Abhyushahas.The Karhad plates 
of Krshna III, issued in 958 A.D.,^^^^ observe that the wrath 
' of Amoghavarsha I was not extinguished even when the 
Chalukya house was burnt to ashes. ^ TJie_ Karda plates of 
Karka describe him as the fire of destruction to the 
Chalukyas. It is, therefore, clear that Amoghavarsha had 
signally defeated the Vengi ruler sometime before 866 A.D. This 
defeat cannot be placed in the first half of the 9th century; 
for Vijayaditya was upon the throne till c. 843 A.D. and the 
wording of the Idar plates of Amma makes it clear that he 
was ultimately successful against the Rashtrakutas, Amogha¬ 
varsha was not in a position to inflict such a defeat for a 
pretty long time after his attaining the majority, as he was 
soon thereafter involved in a war with his Gujral cousins and 
had besides to face a number of minor risings. 

The success ^ of Amoghavarsha against the Vengi .forces 
has to be placed sometime about 860 A.D., when he had 
^erged successful from the pSfeoccupationa above referred to. 

of Vengi defeated by him was then Gunaga 
Vijayaditya (c. 844-c. 888 A.D.). It is no doubt true that the 
Idar grant, above referred to, states that after defeating the 
Gangas and killing Mangi, this ruler had frightened Krshna 
and burnt his city, the name of wliich is given as Kiranapura 




10. r. A., XU. P. 218. 

12. E;. I., IV. pp. 281 ff. 


11. I. Ai. XII. pp. 249 ff. 
13. 1,A.. XU. pp. 264ff, 
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aliapundi grant; this incident, however, refers to 
le reign ol Krshna II and not to that of his father Amogha- 
vars a I, The statement in the Rashtrakiita records, that 
inog avarsha finally inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
engi opponent is supported by some of the Chalukya records 
t emselves. The Idar grant, above mentioned, observes that 
alter the time of Gunaga Vijayaditya. the Vengi kingdom was 
occupie y Rashtrakuta forcesand that Bhima had to 
reconquer it from Kjshna II, sometime after his own accession 
m c. 888 A.D. The claim of the Rashtrakuta records to a crush¬ 
ing victory over Vengi is then correct, and we may place it 
sometime about c. 860 A.D. 


Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar has recently shown that there 
are no real genealogical discrepancies in the Konnur inscrip¬ 
tion of Amoghavarsha I; we would, therefore, be justified in 
assuming that though the record was put on stone about a 
couple of centuries later than the time of the events it narrates, 
it must have been based upon a genuine document. From 
this record it appears that the reign of Amoghavarsha was a 
internal revolts and that before 860 A.D, at least three 
serious rebelfions had broken, challenging the imperial autho¬ 
rity. The first of these was the one that had broken out when 
he was a child, the sjecond when he was engaged in his wars 
with Ills Gujrat cousins, and the third sometime later. 
Detail? about these revolts are not given, but it seems that the 
third was a very serious one^*’’ when the situation was saved 
only by the timely arrival of his Banavasi viceroy, Bahkeya, 
It would seem that Krshna, the heir-apparent, had joined the 
rebels, and Bahkeya defeated and destroyed the enemy forces 


14. E. I.. IX, p. 48. 

16. E. I.. XVin, pp. 236-7. 

17. See Konnur Inscription, vv. 28-9, E. I,, VI, pp. 30 (ft 
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_Crshna had left them/^^* In return for his loyalty and 

signal services, Bahkeya was made the governor of Banavsi 
12,000, Belgol 300, Kundarge 70, Kundur 500 and 
Purigeri 300. 

What with these internal revolts and what with his na¬ 
turally spiritual temperament, Amoghavarsha had neither the 
time nor the inclination to take energetic part in the politics 
of northern India. The revolt of his Gujrat cousins, which 
will he soon described, had also seriously htindicapped him. 
His Gurjara-Pratihara contemporary, Mihira Bhoja, was ex¬ 
tending his dominions right upto Kathiawar, but Amogha¬ 
varsha did not lift even a finger to arrest his progress. Had he 
' the ability or the temper of his father, he would surely have 
opposed tooth and nail the Gurjara-Pratihara expansion just 
beyond his own borders. Nor does he seem to have interfer¬ 
ed much with the affairs of Bengal. A passage in his Sirur 
inscription no doubt states that the ruler or rulem of Anga, 
Vanga and Magadha also paid homage to him. But some 
of the Pala records also claim that Narayar.apala had defeat- 
ed_a Dravida king, who must ib all probabriity have been 
Amoghavarsha I himself. The conflict with Gauda kingdom 
must have taken place towards the end of his career, sometime 
after the defeat of the Vengi ruler. It would seem that after 
occupying Vengi maniala the generals of Amoghavarsha ad- 
vanced through Orissa''*^ further eastwards, when they may 
have come into hostile contact with Vanga forces. Only a 
18. Cf. ^ I 

snsf; ii 






‘ r%c^: \ 


19, A march through Baghclkhand and Bihar was impossible owing 
lo the rise of the Gurjara-PratThSras. Amoghavarsha'g conflict with the 
Gauda ruler could not have taken place before the rise of Mihira Bhoja, 
for he had not attained majority before 830 A.D. Hia own position wag 
for a long lime very insecure. 
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skirmishes may have happened and they too of an 
indecisive nature ; as a result each side was free to claim the 
defeat of the other. 

The Sirur record of Amoghavarsha I states that the lord 
of Malva was also a feudatory of that emperor. It is not 
possible to identify this feudatory; he could not have been the 
ruler of the whole of eastern and western Malva, for the larger 
part of that territory was under the influence of the Gurjara- 
Pratlharas. Parmaras rose to power under Upendra sometime 
after 900 A.D. ; so Amoghavarsha’s feudatory could not have 
been that ruler. He may probably have been some petty 
local magnate, now professing allegiance to Bhoja and then to 
Amoghavarsha I, according to the exigencies of the political 
.situation. 

S'il^aras were put in charge of Konkan by Krshna I. In 
the time of Amoghavarsha Pullasakti was ruling that province 
as a Rashtrakuta feudatoryfrom his capital at Puri or 
mojlern Elephanta. Gujrat and Konkan, however, continued 
to be governed by Gujrat Rashtrakuta feudatories down to 
888 A.D., as the Bharoch plates of Krshna II show. 

Amoghavarsha’s policy towards his southern neighbours 
was also a defensive one. From his Konnur inscription, we 
learn that his BanvasI viceroy Bahkeya had defeated a Ganga 
chief who may have been Prthvipati IJ, who claims to have 
saved king Dindi’s son from Amoghavarsha l/’^^ On another 
occasion he had crossed the Kaveri and invaded the territories 
beyond, but was compelled to retire by a sudden and urgent 
call of his master to Quell a rebellion. These southern expe¬ 
ditions seem to have been rather defensive than offensive ; 
even Gangawadi, which had recovered its independence 
towards the beginning of his reign, could be annexed no more. 
Amoghavarsha had to follow a policy of conciliation, and an 


20. UA., XIII. pp. I34ff. 

21. UdaycDdiram plates of Prthvipati II, S. I. I., II, p, 384, 
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was brought about with the Gangas. which was 
lenlecibythe marriage of his daughter Chandrobelabba 
with the Ganga crawn prince Bhutuga. 




Gujrat Rashtrakuta Branch 


Gujrat Rashtrakuta branch founded by Indra was, roughly 
speaking, contemporary with the life of Amoghavarsha I. 
It would be convenient to discuss its history from the beginning 
to the end at this place, as it is essential to do so to under¬ 
stand the career of Amoghavarsha properly. 

Sometime after his accession Govinda III put his younger 
brother Indra in charge of southern Gujrat, probably in c. 800 A.D. 
He was thoroughly loyal to his elder brother,^**’ protected 
the province assiduously and cooperated with his feudal lord 
in defeating Nagabhata 11. Soon thereafter he died, for we 
find that his eldest son Karka Suvarnavarsha was ruling the 
. Gujrat kingdom in 812 A.D.«2> From the Torkhede plates 
issued in December of the next year, we find that Karka’s 
younger brother was then occupying some important adminis- 
trative post, having the power of creating sub-feudatories.^’^' 
Karka’s valuable services to the imperial house, when 
he managed to restore Amoghavarsha to the throne, have 
been already described. Karka was probably acting as 
regent for the boy-emperor in his minority throughout, and 
may therefore have spent most of his time at Malkhek It 
is usually supposed that his younger brother Govinda. who 
had issued the Kavi plates”^’ in 827A.D., was a usurper, 


22 . 


the 



in the Baroda plates of Karka refer to Indra’s successful intervention 
with Govinda III in favour of southern feudatories, who had joined 
Stambha, and not to any hostile action against his imperial overlord. 

23. Baroda plates, I. A,, Xfl, pp, 157 ff. 

24. E. 1 .. in. pp. 53 ff. 

25. I. A.. V. p. 146. 
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this view ignores the most significant fact that Govinda in 
these plates devotes as many as full four verses to the praise 
of the administration of his brother Karka, and two of these, 
which contain a very genuine and heart-felt tribute, do 
not occur in any grant either of Karka himself or of any 
of his descendants. Is it likely that a usurper or rebel 
would go out of his way to describe in glowing terms the 
administration of the victim of his usurpation It 

appears to me that all the known facts can be explained by 
the assumption that Govinda of the Kavi plates was simply 
Karka s deputy, acting on his behalf during his stay at 
Malkhed, while engaged in acting as Amoghavarsha s regent. 
Kavi plates do not refer to Govinda’s accession at all. It 
is true that they refer to Karka as ** Sunurbabhuva Khalu 
tasjn mahanubhavah, " but the verb babhuva need not denote 
that Karka was dead; for the Torkhede grant of Govinda 
uses precisely the same line for Karka, although there can 
be no doubt that Karka was living when that grant was 
issued in 813 A.D. Dhruva. who succeeded Karka in c. 830, 
was not his eldest son;^‘®^ he was probably an inexperienced 
youth during his father’s absence in the south, whereas 
Govinda was already a responsible officer in 830 A.D. Karka. 
therefore, may have naturally selected him to act on his behalf 
during his absence. At the time of the Kavi plates, he was 
still merely the regent, since he does not refer there to his 
The later records of Gujrat Rashtrakutas omit 


accession. 


26. Cf. I 

3 ^ II 

1. A.. V, p. 145 fL 

27. E.I., HI. p, 53. 

28. Haroda gront of Karka refers to another son, Dantivarman 
who was the Dutaka of that grant. He must have been then a grown 
up youth. Since Dhruva succeeded his father, Dantivarman may have 
probably predeceased him. 
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om the genealogy, not because he was a usurper' bill 
: he was never a de jure ruler. The supposition that he 
was a rebel dgainsi Amoghavarsha received some support from 
the fact that his Kavi plates take the genealogy of the main 
line down to Govinda III, and omit Amoghavarsha altogether. 
■ But this omission was accidental; for if Govinda was a rebel 
against Amoghavarsha he must have been an enemy of Karka 
as well; for the latter was championing tlie'cause of the 
former. In that case Govinda would not have praised his 
brother against whom he was fighting. Nor would a favourite 
of his have been selected by Karka’s son. Dhurva I, as the 
*'ecipient of a land grant. 

Karka Suvarnavarsha was succeeded by his son Dhruva l 
alias Dharavarsha in c. 830 A.D.; we have a land grant of 
his, issued in 835 A.D., wherein he recognises Amoghavarsha 
as his feudal lord. But very soon thereafter, the Gujral 
branch was entangled in a long war with a king called 
Vallabha, which lasted for three generations. Dhruva I lost 
Ills life on the battle-field while repelling the forces of his 
enemy, his followers joined the enemy and his son Akala- 
varsha S ubhatunga too liad to regain his ancestral dominions 
from the enemy, uis. king Vallabha. His victory over his 
enemy, however, was not a decisive one, for his son Dhruva II 
had to continue the fight He had to face a povverful Guriar:a 
^my on om side and the forces of Vallabha on the other 
nd hih relatives had grown disloyal and an unnamed younger, 
rot er of his was conspiring against hirti.*-^’’ He was 
a e to a ® over this situation with the assistance of his brother 
wm a. We find him firm upon the throne in 867 A.D., when 
he h^^emerged victorious from tiie crisis. 

. ® of king Vallabha, the enemy of the Gujrut 

me, presents .some diTficurty. The Gurjara-Pratihara ruler 


See Barodo gram of Dhruva U, I. A., XIV, p. 197. 
^0. See Baroda grant of Dhruva II, !. A.. XIV, p. 197. 
j 1. Begumra plates of Dhruva II. I. A.. Xll. p. 179. 
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idja I, was at this lime engaged in subduing Central^ 
orthem Gujrat, and Kathiawar ; and one is tempted to con¬ 
clude that the long-drawn war of the Gujrat house may have 
been with him. But the name of the enemy-king is stated to 
be Vallabha, and Bhoja is not known to have been known by 
that title. This title. Vallabha. makes it clear, that the oppo¬ 
nent of the Gujrat branch was a Rashtrakuta ruler. There 
were several Rashtrakuta feudatories under the Malkhed house 
who had to be subdued by Amoghavarsha before he could 
regain the throne. Was this king Vallabha who was fighting 
with the Gujrat house for about twenty-five years ( c. 838- 
c. 863 ) a Rashtrakuta feudatory of Amoghavarsha, or was he 
Amoghavarsha himself ? 

Pathari pillar inscription of king Parabala^^*^ discloses 
the existence of a Rashtrakuta family in Malva during the 
first half of the ninelh century. This inscription, which is 
dated 861 A.D., informs us that an unnamed elder brother of 
Jejja, the grand father of Parabala, had conquered Lata 
country, after defeating the Karnataka army, and that his 
father Karkaraja had inflicted a crushing defeat upon a king 
called Nagavaloka. It cannot, however, be maintained that 
Dhruva I, his son and grandson were engaged in fighting 
with a king or kings of this Rashtrakura branch. It is no 
doubt true that Jejja’s elder brother is represented as the 
conqueror of Lata, when ^Dhruva and his successors were 
ruling ; but Akalavarsha Subhatuhga had lost his thrown in 
his war with Vallabha in c. 840 A.D., while Jejja’s elder 
brother must have flourished much earlier, as his grandson 
was ruling in 861 A.D. It is jxjssible to argue that Jejja’s elder 
brother conquered Lata in c. 840 A.D. from Akalavarsha 
Subhatuhga and was succeeded not by Jejja but by liis son 
Karkar^a, and that the king Nagavaloka defeated by the latter 
may have been Akalavarsha or his son Dliruva of the Gujrat 
line with an amloka-ewXmg epithet. This argument, besides 
32. E. I., IX. p. 248. 
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IDENTITY OF JEJJA AND NAGAVALOKA 




►ased upon an unproved assumption that Nagavaloka 
was an epithet of Akalavarsha or Dhruva II. ignores the fact 
that the Pathari pillar record nowhere states that Nagavaloka 
was a ruler of Lata or Gujrat. The fact, that even the name 
of Jejja’s elder brother, who had conquered Lata, is not 
mentioned in Parabala’s record, suggests that Parabala and 
his father Karka had nothing to do with Lata, and. therefore 

D L of - the Guirai 

Kashtrakutas. 


I brother of Jejja, who had conquered 

• ' Ml Nagavaloka v/ho was defeated by his nephew, Karka 

18 atm a matter of uncertainty. The otia/ofca.ending epithets were 
peculiarly associated with the RSshtrakatas; Dantidurga was KhadgSva. 
loka, Govinda II was VihrarnSvalofta, a relative of his. Vijayaditya 
at whose request he had issued the Alas plates, was Minivaloka’ 
Stambha was Rariavaloka. Nanna and his grandson Tung-, of the 
Bodhagaya record were Guijavaloka and DharmSvoloka respectively 
It IS possible to argue, especially since we know from the Konnur record 
that Amoghavarsha had to face several rebellions of his feudatories Zl 
Nagava oka, the opponent of Karka. was Amoghavarsha himself' fiu 
Nagavaloka as an epithet of Amoghavarsha is not known from any 
record and the Pathari inscription does not give the least hint that the 
war with NSgSvaloka was a war with the MSlkhed RSshtrakatas Under 
the present circumstances. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar s theory that Jejja was 
a younger brother of Govinda Ill and Indra and his son Karka had 
cooperated with him in defeating NSgSvaloka or NSgabhata 11 of the 

pp^Tsq one* (I. A.. XL. 

and that o* i ^ between c. 810 and c. 840 A.D. 

'vith NaJabh'f n‘ A.D. Nigivaloka-s identity 

ao/lCpaftacAarit. according to which. Nagavaloka. the grand-father of 

Tke d... o, ,h. d,..hcl BI,oi.-. g„J. 

er seems to be wrong since Bhoja himself is now known to Kavo 
ascenikd the throne earlier than 836 A.D. ( Ahar plates of Bhoja, 

• 1., XIX, pp. 18 ff.). But PrahhQvakacharit may be right in stating 

Krl*^*'^***^^'* bnown as Nagavaloka. It is very likely thci 

«. a may hay,, been appointed by his uncle Govinda 111 to rule over 

* •fter its conquest and annexation. 
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_ 'he Vallabha opponent of the Gtijrat branch was an 

obviously powerful ruler and he could not have been a 
mere feudatory. We have, therefore, to identify hini with 
Amoghavarsha I himselfPrthvivallabha and 
Lakshmivallabha‘*®’ are known to have been his epithets, and 
these may have contracted into simple vallabha. The 
Begumra record of Dhurva II and Gujrat plates'^®’ of 
Dantivarman further malce it quite clear that Dhruva I, 
Akalavarsha, and Dhruva II were fighting against one and the 
same enemy, a fact which supports the identity of Vallabha 
with Amogliavarsha, since he was a contemporary of all. these 
kings. From the Konnur rccord^®^’ we further know that 
Amoghavarsha was twice deserted by his feudatories'in the 
latter half of his reign and could not retain his hold ubrin the 
throne without the help of his zealous general Bahkeya. It 
would, therefore, appear tlrat the friendly relations between 
Amoghavarsha and hisGujrat cousins came to an end soon after 
835 A.D.: either Amoghavarsha was ungrateful or Dhruva I be¬ 
came too overbearing, puffed up by the consciousness that it was 
his father who had restored Amoghavarsha to the throne.'^®’ 

34. Blwgwanlpl Indraji had seen in the following verse of the 
Kapadwanj grant of Krsh^a II (E. I.. I. page54) an evidence of Amogha- 
varsha’s invasion and devastation of the coastal trad between Bombay 

Co.mbay in his war with the Gujrat RisbnnkTitf^3 (R,G.,I, i., p. 126):— 

... _ - _ ' 

(?) il 

I 

But the third line shows that 1. 2 refers to the trouble at the h.:giimin8 
of the reign and therefore " Karithikihhi” must he regarded asamistak. 
for “ Kantakabhan.” ^ 

35. Kanhcri inscription, 1. A.. XIH. p. 133. 

36. Nilgund inscription, E. I., VI, p. 99, 37. 1. A., XIl, p. . 

38. E. 1.. VI. p. 287. 39. E. I.. VI. p. 29. 

40. It is not likely that the rebellion of the Gujrat house wa . 
In-tigated by the Gura’ara PratihSras, for in one place, we are definitely 
infon, ed that the Gujrat house had to face King Valiabha on the on 
hand and thcGurjarn ruler on the other. (Begumra grant. I.A., XII. p.1/^1 


an 



WAR WITH AMOGHAVARSHA 





’ broke out in which Amoghavarsha was first success- 
f'jh Akalavarsha, however, managed to regain the throne 
after defeating the imperial forces. Amoghavak^sha then 
recalled Bahkeya, who had been sent to reconquer Ganga- 
wadi, and with his assistance he was once more able to 
harass Akalavarsha and Dhruva tl« It would seem that 
ultimately sometime is c. 860 A.D., a peace .was concluded, 
prob^ly because Bhoja 1 had threatend an invasion. Dhruva H 
consented to recognise Amoghavarsha’s sovereignty 
an aioghavarsha may have helped him in frustrating Bhoja* s 

P sns. Bhoja s invasion was not apparently a serious 
and Dhruva claims to have repulsed it single-handed 
somedme before 867 This seems to be the cWy 

occasion when Bhoja I and the Rashtrakutas came into conflict 
Wit each other. Neither side seems to have been anxious 
to renew the old historic wars between the two houses. 

It would be convenient to discuss the remaining history 
the Gujrat branch at this stage though it continued to rule 
do^ to the reign of Amoghavarsha s successor. Dhruva 11 
had three brothers, one of whom had joined his enemy. Of 
the remaning two. Govinda had rendered’him valuable assis- 
tance m his wars with Amoghavarsha, and Dantivarman was 
ruling under him as a local governor in 867 A.D. This latter 
succeeded him 3ome time after ^67 A.D.. and in 888 A.D. 
we tind DantivarmaiVs son Krshnaraja Akalavarsha upon the 
w * I Kjshnar^a participated in his feudal lord's 
vit 1 1 e Gurjara Pratiharas and claims to have defeated 

the enemy at Ujjain/^^^ ' 

Th after 888 A.D., the Gujrat bran».'h came to an end. 

e reasons for its disappearance are not yet known. On the 


41 . Cti ^ \ 

Tafpr ii 

AO « , Begumra L A., Xli, p. 154* 

h i., xni^ p 57^ 
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hand, we do not know of any successor of Kfshnaraja 
and on the other, we find that K^shna II apd Indra III were 
directly administering Southern Gujrat. 

The territories over which the Gujrat branch ruled were 
bounded on the north by the Mahi. The Baroda grant of Karka 
grants Baroda itself, his Naosari plates were issued from 
Kaira; Baroda plates of his successor Dhruva I were issued 
from Sarvamangala near Kaira; all these show that the Mahi 
was the northern boundaryThe territory beyond was 
being governed by the feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratlhara 
empire. The southern boundary seems to have varied; 
according to an unpublished Baroda grant of Dhruva 11. dated 
867 A.D., his dominion stretched from the Mahi to the Nar¬ 
mada only.^^^^ But a copper plate of this very monarch issued 
four years earlier grants a village near Naosari,^^^^ showing 
that his jurisdiction had then extended upto the Tapi. The 
strip of the territory between the Narmada and the Tapi 
seems to have been transferred between these two dates t^ 
the Silaharas of Konkan by Amoghavarsha I. The Surat 
plates of Karka. which I am editing at present, grant a piece 
of land in Ambapataka. a village near Naosari, allowing that 
in his time the Tapi was the southern boundary. It is very 
likely that Amoghavarsha may have granted the territory bet¬ 
ween the Narmada and the Tapi as a reward for the loyal 


43. Flr.ct suggests the possibility of the RashjrokHia rule having 
extended for some time right upto Sindh after the fall of Valabhi, since 
two Arab writers, Ibn Haukal and A.l Istakbri state that the RashtrakUta 
kingdom ex^tonded from Kambaya to Saimur.» This view, however, is 
untenable, for Kambaya and Saimur are not ou the confines of Sindh. 
Th . first is Cambay at the mouth of the Mahi and the second is Chaul, 
30 miles to the south of Bombay. It is not improbable that some por, 
tion of the territory near the mouth of the Mahi may have been lost to 
Balavarman or his feudal lord Bhoja I soon after 867 A.D. See Una 
inscription of Balavarman, E. I., IX, p, I. 

44. Rcferr(^d to by Bhagwanlal Indraji in B. G., I., i. p, 127. 

45. Begumra plates, I, A,, XII, p. 179. 
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^ ces of Karka, which the Gujrat R^htrakutas continued 
to hold till c, 862 A.D. It was probably taken away from them 
at the end of the long feud with Amoghavarsha I. Eastwards 
their authority could not have extended beyond the longitude 
75, for the Ujjain kingdom was not permanently included in 
the Rashtrakuta empire. 

Let us now revert to the career of Amoghavarsha, His 
latest known date is Phalguna Suddha 10, Saka 799 ( i, e, 
March, 878 A.D.) when the Jayadhavala-tlha of Virasena was 
finished. He had at this time completed the usual allotted 
span of human life and ruled for about 64 years. His death, 
therefore, may well be presumed to have taken place not long 
after this date. We may place that event in c* 880 A.D. 

Krshna IT, who succeeded him, is the only known son 
of Amoghavarsha. Chandrobelabba, who was married to 
theGanga Crown Prince Bhutuga, is the only daughter of the 
emperor. 

Amoghavarsha s reign was long, but it was not brilliant 
from the military point of view. During his rule Gangavadi 
and Malva were lost to the empire. The defeat of the Vengi 
ruler Gunaga Vijayadilya was the only substantial military 
achievement. Amoghavarsha did not, like liis father and grand¬ 
father, intervene in the politics of northern India, although 
there were provocations enough for such an intervention. 
The frequent internal revolts that broke during his reign left 
him no time to undertake an expedition in the north. He does 
not, besides, seem to have been a military le^lder or a lover of 
war, like his father and grand-father. It was rather peace, 

46, R. G. Bhandarkar had suspected that there might he something 
wrong about the dates of Amoghavarsha on the ground that it was very 
improbable that a king should have ruled for so long a period (Ear1{/ 
history of the Deccan, supplement p. 2). But the Sanjan plates hav 
•bown that Amoghavarsha was a child of six at his accescion ; he 
• ^berefore. have ruled for 64 years. 

Nanlangad No.^ 129, 
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and religion that attracted him. He was either the 
author or the inspirer of the earliest work in 

Canarcse on poetics. He was a patron of literature; Naga- 
varmanll (c. 1150 A.D.h Kesiraja (c. 1225 A.D.) and Bhatta- 
kalanka (a 1600 A.D.) all agree in stating that Amoghavarsha 
was very liberal to men of letters/^®^ His Sanjan plates also 
aver that he was more liberal than the famous Vikramaditya 
himself.In religion Amoghavarsha had great leaning 
towards Jainism. Jinasena, the author of Adipurana, claims 
tliat he was the chief preceptor of Amoghavarsha.^^^ 
Oanitasarastimgraha, a Jain mathematical work by Mahavlra- 
charya, written in the reign of Amoghavarsha, describes him 
as a follower of Syadyada^ Though there can be thus 
no dpubl that Amoghavarsha was immensely impressed by 
the gospel of Mahavira, he had not altogether ceased to 
V>elieve in the tenets and beliefs of Hinduism* He was 
a devotee of Mahalakshml and the Sanjan record states 
that he had on one occasion cut off and offered one of 
the fingers of his left hand to that Goddess, in order to 
ward off a public calamity. That this is not a cock-and-bull 
story is proved by the unexpected confirmation of the Sanjan 
record by Karnaiakasaabdanusasanam of Bhattakalahaka, 
where we are told that Nrpatufiga excelled Bali twice, 
Dadhichi three times, and JimOtavahana a hundred times and 
Sibi certainly a thousand times.These comparisons 
remind us of tlie wording of v, 47 of the Sanjan plates, where 
also the sacrifice of his finger by Amoghavarsha is compared 
to the sacrifice of Jimutavahana. S'ibi and Dadhichi, an*d shown 
to he immensely superior to theirs. 

Amoghavarsha thus not only listened to the precepts of 
religion, but also practised them. The concluding ver;>e of 

!. A, !904, pp, 197 H, 49. Sanp.i plaice: vv, 47*48. 

50. ix. p. 200* AmopJ avajrsha referred to by these writers 

could not have been Arnoi^liavarsiia II or III iinco AdiijUrSna com ¬ 
pleted in the reign of Krir'h.r a If. 51. I. A., i904, pp 197 ff. 
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noitaramalika was first, to* inform us that its author, 
Amoghavarsha, had abdicated, convinced of the futility of life. 
This statement was not believed by all, for the authorship 
of this poem was ascribed in some quarters to Sahkaracharya 
and in others to Vimala. The Sanjan record affords conclusive 
evidence that Amoghavarsha had abdicated, v. 47 informs us 
that he had given up the kingdom more than once. It would 
seem that he was often putting his Yuvaraja or the ministry in 
charge of the administration, in order to pass some days in 
retirement and contemplation in the company of his Jain gurus. 
This again shows the pious monarch trying to put into practice 
the teachings both of Hinduism and Jainism, which require a 
pious person to retire from life at the advent of old age in 
order to realise the highest ideals of human life. 

\Ve can now understand the discrepancy between the 
Saundatti record of Prthvirama^^^* according to which 
Kishna XI was ruling in 875 A.D., and the Kanheri record"^'^^, 
according to which Amoghavarsha I was on the throne in 877 
A.D. Even belore 861 A.D., when the Sanjan plates were 
issued, Amoghavarsha had abdicated more than once; during 
the concluding years of his reign, his retirements from tlie 
administrative duties must have been more frequent and pro¬ 
longed. He may have been at that time only a theoretical 
-iovereign, his son Krshna being the de facto ruler for all 
practical purposes. It was, therefore, natural that in the 
documents issued in this period, there should be some coll¬ 
usion IS to the name of the ruling king; some would mention 
t e name of the de jure ruler, and some of the de facto one. 

J. o, B. R, A, S., X, p, 200. It may also I)C added that the d.'^c 
thi3 record is not quite r.L jve suspi* ion. Priiivir^Tma’s c^aridaon '.v- 
ruling in December 980 A.D. ( Ibid, pp. 211 ff. ) ; it is. tli< icfore rot 
very likely that his gnmdXatber could have been i^non ihc throne in 87!> 
^•1). i over this difficulty Fleet has sugge (P*. G., I., ii, p. 21 ^ 


1 ) tltal Prthvirama*s overlord may be taken 
The date of the record go-.3, h 
h A.. XIII, p. 135. 


II 

53 . - 


> he lU' and 

wcvrr, again-if, this view. 
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CHAPTER V 

From Krishna II to Govinda IV 


Krishna II 

Unlike most of his predecessors, Kyshna II could ascend 
and retain the throne without a war of succession. The exact 
date of his accession is still not possible to determine, but it 
cannot be much later than March 878 A.D., which is the last 
known date of his father, since the latter was by that time 
more than 70. We may, therefore, tentatively place his acces¬ 
sion in c. 880 

Krshnall had to engage in wars with most of his 
neiglibours. On the south, he had to fight with the Gangas 
and the Nolambas, on the east with the Vengi Chalukyas. and 
on the north with the Gujrat Rashtrakutas and Gun'ara-Prati- 
haras. He v/as the son-in-law of Kokkala, the Chedi ruler, 
and his son Jagattunga was married to Lakshmi, a daughter 
of his wife’s brother Sahkargana alias Ranavigraha. He 
derived considerable help from these Chedi relatives 
in times of need. The statement in the Bilahari 
inscriptionof Yuvaraja II that Kokkala had conquered 
the whole earth planting Bhojaraja and Krshnamja as his 
Columns of fame in the north and south respectively, is not 
to be interpreted and understood too literally to mean that 

1. The earliest known date of Krshi^a 11 is 888 A.D. supplied 
by whe Bcttigiri inscription. ( E. 1.. Xlll, p. 189 ) An inscription frorr 
Kunimellihaili in Dharwar district, dated 896 A.D., refers itself to the 
reign of Mahasamantadhipati Kannarvallabha. It is quite certain that 
Krshna was not a Yuvaraja at this time. The feudatory title applied to 
him in this record must be either an accidental mistake, or Knnnaradeva 
of the record was different from Kfshija II. The later allernotivo i 
improbable, as Dharwar was at this time under direct imperial adraini? 
trail on, the local governor being Lokaditya, the son of Bankeya, th* 
tTijious general of Amogbavarsha, 

2. Sangli plates of Govinda IV, I. A., XII, pp, 247 ff. 

3. E. I.. I. p. 156. 




^ jfy RELATIONS WITH THE EASTERN CHALUKVAS VWI 

-l&Hcala had defeated his son-in-law Kyshna IL It simply 
means that he had rendered assistance to him, an interpreta^ 
tion, which is supported by the Benares plates of Karnadeva, 
which simply say that Kokkala had extended protection to 
K]*shna and Bhoja. Kokkala’s conquests are nowhere 

described, and it is not unlikely that he may have derived 
p- from his family connections with the 

^hti*aku{as and possibly with the Gurjara-Pratlh^as. 

, political relations between the Chalukyas of Vengl 
Krshna II are very difficult to determine at present 
synthesis of the known facts in this connection presents 
almost insuperable difficulties. Vijayaditya III (c. 844-c. 88a 
A.D.) and Bhima I (c. 888-c. 918 A.D.) were the Ch^ukya 
contemporaries of Kpshna II. We have seen how Amogha^ 
jwsha claims to have defeated the Vengi ruler and how the 
l^r record admits that towards the end of the reign of 
Vijay^i^a HI. Vengi Mandala was overrun by the Rattas. 
Ihe Kaluchamburu grant, however, states how Bhima I 
defeated a great army sent by Krshnavallabha along with 
^me relatives of his own and then protected the earth. 

It is, thus, clear that Bhima I succeeded in regaining indepen¬ 
dence for his house sometime in the reign of Krshna II. 

But the relations of Vijayaditya III with the Rashtr^ikuias 
^ defeat by the latter are still a great mystery. The 

r plates inform us that Vijayaditya III attacked the Gangas 
lord of the Rajtas, cut off the head of 
angi in battle, frightened Krshna and his ally Sankila, and 
urnt their capital whose name, however, is not stated. The 
E. I.. II. p. 396^ 

^ .II 

P. T. 
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killing of Mangi was an undoubted historic fact; it is referred 
to in several eastern Chalukyan records^^^ and the Musuli- 
pattan plates of Vijayaditya III himself record a grant to a 
Brahmana, Vinayadisarman by name, who had suggested to 
the grantor the way to kill Mangi while the battle was 
raging. From the Maliyapundi grant wc learn that Mangi was 
a Nolamba chief, and that Sankila, who had joined with fierce 
Vallabha was a ruler of Dahala country. The same grant 
tells us that the city burnt was Kiranapura and that Krshna 
was statying there at that time.^^®^ The Pithapuram inscrip¬ 
tion of Maillapadeva. however, states that Vijayaditya burnt 
Chakrakola, frightened Sankila (who was residing at Kirana- 
Continued from last page 

(?) \ 

^ 1km Jig; n 

The expression ‘ * in this verse is translated by Fleet 

as * Challenged by the lord of the RatUs/ but the root does not 

possess the sense of challenging. 

7. The Pithapuram inscription describes the incident with a grim 
humour; Cf, 

\\ e. i.. iv. p. 233 v. 9. 

Jim I 

TPTi^^arf%«‘'iqftTfJrTn^5iJraN i 

ffw stw • e. i.. v. p. 125; 

5. fc^ itr^Tfqfir liPr 


10. fi!ni^5Tf^flJI JT: I E. I.. IX. p. 51. 

e, i., iv, p. 239. 


nid. 











DISCUSSION OR A DIFFICULT PASSAGE 



and was helped-by Krshna), acquainted^^” (lit. unit^) 
labhendra with his braveiy ( i. e. by defeating him ), and 
accepted elephants from the Kalinga ruler. And finally we 
learn from the Kalachumbam grant that Vijayaditya HI was 
Worshipped by king Vallabha who could be obviously none 
other than Krshna II. 

above-mentioned exploits of Vijayaditya divide 
t leniselves into two parts : those performed irt the south and 
^1*0 north. We have already seen how Vijayaditya 
signally defeated by Amoghavarsha I. It seems that 
^rl ***" * U Amoghavarsha or Krshna II suggest- 

tL '■oler the idea of attacking the Gangas and 

eir eudatories, the Nolambas, offering free jjassage to the 
ongi army and probably some help also in men and money. 

to'hU toRT/ c»„ „r=a„- who restoreJ (Krshaa ) 

. . ^ well. It will be shown below that the known 

roor aimirai- to the one suggested in the text. The 

root yu means to unite as well as to separate; the translation 


who separated Krishna from his glory * would be better still. 

13 Cf, the expressionin the Jpassage quoted in 
the foot-note No, 6 above. This lord of the Rat^as who incited 
Vengi ruler could not have been Prithvhama, the Ratta feudatory of 
Krshna II; besides being a petty ruler, he whs not an immediate neighbour 
either of Vijayaditya or of the Gangas to make his incitemcnl to the for. 
mer to.attack the latter probable^ I freely admit that the theory advaur' 
ed in the text abovi^ that Vijayaditya attficked the Gangas at the im' 
ption of his enemy Amoghavarsha or Krishna II looks a little unconvinc. 
mg. In politics, however, the enemies of today become friends of to. 
morrow ; the conduct of Greece and Italy in the last world war is a pr»*. 
tinent example. It is possible to argue tltet the RaUa chief, who incited 
Vijayaditya, may have been a hitherto unknown feudatory Rashtrakuta 
ruler, whose advice the Vengi ruler may have followed without any ojs** 
picion, The term Rattes^a, however, can hardly be appropriate with relVi'-i 
cnee to a mere feudatory and can propr-ly denote only the Rashtr .vTTig; 
emperor ruling at the lime. Fleet’s view that Vijayaditya was challcng. 
ed by the Rattnsto attack the Gangas is also unconvincing, * soncho. 
dita* cannot mear. * challenged by. * The the.r- propounded above in 
the text is therefore ‘.he only one ilut explain? the f rnowu so far. 
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7 ^'suggestion was a diplomatic one, for whosoever 
^ecd in the campaign, the Rashtrakutas were bound to be 
benefitted as both the Gangas and the Vengis were their ene* 
mies; and the defeat or stalemate would weaken either or both 
of them. At this time (c. 870-880 A.D.). Satyavakya Kofiguiii- 
varma Buluga 1 had just come to the throne or his father 
-Rachamalla s reign was drawing to a close. It was, therefore, 
a nice opportunity to attack. The Nolambas of Nolambawadi 
who were the feudatories of the Gangas, had to bear the brunt 
of the attack as Nolambawadi lay between Vengi-mandala 
and the Ganga territory. Vijayaditya defeated Nolamba ariny 


lulling, probably by some trick. its general Mahgi, who 


seems to have been a relative of the ruler of Nolambawadi. 
He then advanced into Gangawadi and besieged and 
apparently captured a fort.^^^ 

Emboldened by these successes Vijay^itya and his 
nephew, Yuvaraja Bhima. must have tried to throw off the 
Rashtrakuta yoke, especially since Krshnallhad just ascended 
the throne. With this end in view Vijayaditya led some 
'daring raids in the north-eastern portions of the R^htrakuta 
empire. The passages quoted in foot-notes Nos. 6, 9, 10 and 
11 make it clear that Krshna and Sankila, who were the 
opponents of Vijay^itya, could only have been Ki^hna II 
of Malkhed and his brother-in-law Sankula o** Sankaragana 
of the Chedi house. The passage in the foot-note Na 9 


14. In the passage quoted in foot-note No. 9 above we find Vijaya- 
^itya making a grant to a learned Brahmana on the occasion of an eclipse 
as a reward for the advice that he had given in the thick of battle 
which enabled him to kill Mangi. Since Vijayaditya could bring about 
the death of Mangi by following the advice of a Brahmana who. to judge 
from his name and from the fact that he is the donee of a grant made 
on .he occasion of an eclipse, was a non-fighlcr, it is probable that 
some trick may have been played to bring about his death. 


15. It may be pointed out that about half a century later the 
Chalukya ruler of the time. Amma I, waa also engaged in fighting vrilh 
^ combination of the Gangas and Nolambas, E. I,, VI, p. 47. 



VIJAYADITYA DEFEATS KRISHNA 11 



:tly ^ says that Sankila was a jruler of Dahala and 
Sangli plates'**’ of Govinda IV inform us that the wife of 
Krshoa 11 was a younger sister of Sankula, a son of Kokkala. 
oai^ila of the passages quoted in foot-notes Nos. 6, 9 & ii, 
js obviously the same as Sankula of the Sangli plates. This 
conclusion is further supported by the localities mentioned in 
coMection with this raid. The passage in the foot-note No. 11 
.1 £ r c burning of Chakrakuta and this is the same as 

fc'-„ ° ^hakrakotya in the centre of Bastar state. 

not yet^eL VI besieged or burnt has 

150 mil * 4 . ^ *a Baleghat district of C. P, about 

150 m.ies to the north of Chakrakuta or Chakrakottya. By 

it he together the verses in foot-notes Nos. 6. 10 and 11. 

or KrehiT’' 1 ^^^ Kiranapura was not a capital of Sankila 
or Krshija. but that these rulers were fm- iL ,• u • 

^eory he may be the Ganga-Pallava Prithvi-K^hna 
cannot be accepted since both Chakrakuta and Kiranapura 
lay far away from the Ganga.Pallava principality. Hecanrt 
be Krshoa of the Gujrai R'ashtrakuta branch. The epithet 
Ugravallabha given to Sankila’s ally.'”’ shows that he 
''’33 a great ruler and not a petty feudatoty. Besides. Sankila 
16. 


■A. XU. p. 247. 

‘it"'*. 

P‘“red by Ra,e„d,a Chola. See S. I. 1.. I. No. 67. 

Krakn -onjecturcd that Kiranapura may be a mistake .or 

n 26'^TI.*’*‘ *^“*^*"*'^’ capital of Krshoa. (I. A . XX, p. 102 
• h i ms view has to be abandoned since the reading in the Pitha. 
puram inscription (foot note No* 11) is now confirmed by the Maliynpundi 
record (foot note No. 10). Foot note No. 11 further shows that Kirava- 
pnra was a city of Sankila and not of Kfshna. The latter may have 
been rimply staying there for the time being. In view of my idcnt:fica-» 
tion of this place there is now no scope for conjoctures* 

19. See foot-note No. ll. 
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have, when in difficulty, invoked the aid of his mi:^ty 
•rother-in-law. whose territories were cohtiguous to his own, 
rather than that of a petty feudatory. living hundreds of miles 
from the battle-field. Nor can Sankila’s ally he Krshnaraja, 
the founder of the Paramcura dynasty, firstly because he was 
not a ruling prince in c. 880 A.D.. and secondly because he did 
not bear the epithet of Vallabha. The only Krshnaraja. then, 
who flourished in c. 880 A.D., and who could have participated 
in Sankila’s battles near Cheikrakuta and Kiranapura, is the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Krshna II, who was Sankila's brother- 
in-law. The verse in the foot-note No. 11 does not go against 
this identification ; for Vallabhendra in clause (c) of that verse 
need not be taken as different from Krshna in clause (fi); the 
verse is to be translated as follows :—** Who (Vijayaditya III) 
burnt Chakrakuta, frightened Sankila staging in Kiranapura 
and joined by Kyshna, acquainted (lit. united) Vallabhendra 
(i. e. Krshna ll) with his (/. e. Vajayaditya’s) own prowess 
(by defeating him), and took away the^ elephants from the 
Kalinga ruler/* 

Krshna was not able to retrieve the situation after 
Vijayaditya’s death. His successor Bhima 1 claims to have 
de(*eated Krshna and his Lata and Karnataka allies in the 
battles of Niravadyapura and Peruvanguragrama. Bhima 
had to pay rather heavily for his successes; for hie eldest son, 
a lad of 16, was killed while fighting in this war. It may, how¬ 
ever, be observed that Krshna s authority remained supreme 
right up to Chitaldurg during the dark da3^s of his Vengi and 
Gujrat wars ; an inscription from Kadajji in Chitaldurg District, 
dated 889 A.D., refers to Kannaradeva’s kingdom as extending 
on all sides. 

Soon after liis accession and some time before 888 A.D., 
Krshna II came into hostile contact with Bhoja I. The scene 


20. Inscriptions from Madras Presidency^ Kiatna Dt. No. 9. 

21, E. C., Xf, Davanagare No, 17, 




I^ONFLICTS WITH THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS 


r was Malva; a fragmentary Pratlh^a inscription from 
^vanagar Museum, recently published, refers to the 
^armada in connection with Bhoja’s attack on a king called 
Krshnaraja, who must be obviously Krshna II ; and the 
egumra plates of Krshna of the Gujrat branch, dated 
888 A. tell us how the grantor feudatory defeated the 
enemy at UjjayinI, while king Vallabha was watching the army 
raovements. Begumra plates of Indra inform us that 
^ ^'h’idly remembered in 914 A.D. (when the plates were 

issue ) (.he brave feats of the late Rashtrakuta emperor in the 
sanguinary wars with the Gurjaras. The crowm prince Jagat- 
lunga^^^a so participated in these wars as also the Chedi 
ru er 1 hese wars seem to have profiled neither party; they 

frontier affrays. From 
asudi, we learn that the Gurjara-Pratiharas used to 
force in the south to keep the Rashlrakutas in 
check; - frontier clashes were therefore inevitable, and victory 
must have remained some time on one side and some time on 
the other. Krshna was too weak to think of emulating the 
example of Dhruva I or Govinda HI. and Bhoja was too old to 
undertake a serious expedition against his southern neighbour. 

22. E. I., XIX., pp. 174~7. 23. I. A.. XIII, p. 66. 

24. E. I.. IX. p. 24. 25. I. A., Xll, p. 265. 

26. Elliot: History of India, Vol. I, p. 22. 

^ 27. In his historical appendix to Uttarapuraj^a, which wan completed 
in aka 820 i,e, 908r9 A.D., the elephants of Kphna are represented 
y uHachandra to have drunk the waters of the Ganges and enjoyed 
t e cool shade in the forests at Cape Kamolrin. cf;— 

T ck I 

’iH g|-; ii 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Ms. No. 1191 of 

1886-91. folio 360. 

his is conventional praise; we. know that Krshva*^ rule did not 
extend beyond Bannvasi 12,000 and so his army couM not hav } reached 
'^ape Kamorin. Similarly his soldiers could not have entered the waters 
cf the Ganges as the Gurjara Pratihara rule was firmly established in tho 
^tinges vally. 

^517 VS 
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It was some time in the last decade of the 9th centuryp 
^at the career of the Gujrat R^htrakuta branch came to an 
end. 888 A,D. is the latest date, so far known, for its last 
ruler Krshna, when he was fighting at Ujjayim under his 
feudal lord Krshna II. But soon thereafter the two rulers 
became enemies and a war ensued. Sangli”®^ and Cambay 
plates of Govinda IV refer to the evacuation of Khelaka by 
the enemies of Krshna II ; this must refer to the expulsion 
of the Gujrat ruler Krshna or his successor from Kaira. 

We come across no inscriptions of the Gujrat branch after 
888 A.D.; the Kapadwanj grant of Krshna II, dated 910 A.D., 
reveals the existence of a new feudatory Prachanda of 
Brahmavaloka house. To judge from the names of its mem¬ 
bers, this seems to have been a Canarese family, ruling 
under direct imperial supervision over the Kapadwanj Kaira 
area, which was formerly being governed by the Gujrat 
Rashtrakutas. In the time also of the nekt ruler India III 
"we find Gujrat being directly controlled from Malkhcd. In 
his Begumra plates of 914 A.D. Indra regrants a village named 
Trenna, which had been forjnerly bestowed upon the donee*s 
ancestors both by Dhruva I and Dhruva II of the Gujrat branch. 
The donee s descendant was anxious for a regrant of the 
village, obviously because the grantor’s family was no longer 
in power in southern Gujrat. We may. therefore, conclude 
that the Gujrat branch came to an end in c. 900 A.D. 

Krshna II was not an able and gifted ruler like his 
grand-father. His only military achievement was the defeat 
and destruction of the Gujrat branch, which certainly was 
not a very great exploit, considering how petty that kingdom 


28, I. A., Vol. XII, pp, 247, 29. E. I.. VII, p. 29. 

30. The view that Khejaka in this passage is the same as Malkhed is 
hardly tenable. Manyakheta is nowhere known to ha^ve been referred 
to as Khetaka ; whereas the ancient name of Kaira was Khetoka. 
Besides Manyakheta is not known to have been occupied by any cncmicn 
at this time. 31. E. I., I. p. 52. 



ESTIMATE OF KRISHNA II 


He could just maintain his own against Bhoja I and 
ahendrapala, and he was worsted by Chaluk3^a Bhima of 
Vengi. Gangavadi, which had seceded from the Rashtrakuta 
empire during the weak rule of his father, could not be 
J^^conquered by him/^*^ He was just able to maintain a status 
QUO and that too with the assistance of his father-in-law and 
brother-in-law. Like his father he was a Jain; Gunabhadra, the 
^ous Jain author of the last five chapters oi A dipurana was 
s pr^eptor.^^^^ There is no sufficient evidence to investigate 
into the question as to how far the adhesion to Jainism of 
mog lavarsha I and his son K^hna II was responsible for 
t e mi itary and political decline of the Rashtrakuta empire 
um^ their rule. It may, however, be pointed out that a 
^mber of fer\^ent followers of Jainism like Bahkeya. Chalukya 
arasim a, Srivijaya, and Nolambantaka Norasimha were 
very able and fieiy mUitaiy leaders, [See also, supra. Chapter 
section C, in this connection.] 




Indra 111 


Kvshna II was succeeded by his grandson Indra III. His 
predeceased him; both the Karhad<34> ^ . 
Deoh Plates of Krshna III inform us that Jagattuhga was 
taken to heaven by the Creator before his accession to the 
throne; as if at the pressing request of the heavenly damsels. 
Nausan plates‘S^> of Indra III describe him as meditating on 
tlie teet of Akalavarsha, showing that Indra III was the 
swcessor of Krshna II, and not of h^s own father Jagattuhga. 
Ihe latest knowm date of Krshna II is 912 A.D.;*”' but the 
aged emperor lived for two years more. He died towards the 
close of 914 A.D.: for we know from the Nausari plates of 


32. Mysore Inscriptions, No. 113, p. 29, 

33. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XXII. p. 85. 34. E. I.. IV. p. 228. 

35. E. I V, p. 190. 36. J. B. B. R. A. .S., XVIIl. pp. 253 ff, 

37- E. C.. VIII, Sorab No. 88. 
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^Jra III that he had gone to Kurundhaha'*®’ from his capital 
Manyakheta on the 7th day of the bright half of Phalguna, 
S'aka 836 ( 24-2-915 A.D.) for the purpose of P&ttabandhotsava 
or coronation ceremony. Since on this occasion Indra granted 
afresh four hundred villages resumed by previous rulers, it 
must obviously have been the time of his formal coronation. 
His accession, which was a peaceful one, could not therefore 
have taken place much earlier. 


Indra was probably a man of 35 at the time of his acces¬ 
sion and he ruled for about five years only. His career, if 
short, was a brilliant one. Before his formal coronation in 
February 915, he had sacked Meru and conquered a king 
named Upendra who hacTannexed or relieved Govardhana. 

The historical information conveyed by the second quarter 
of this verse is still a mystery. Kielhom thinks that Meru 
may be Kanaui.'*®’ Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar suggests that 
Upendra may have been another name of Mahipala, the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara foiperor both these suggestions, be¬ 
sides being based upon pure assumption, ignore the significant 
fact that the feats, referred to in the verse in question, were 
performed by Indra before his coronation. It is almost incon¬ 
ceivable that Indra would have carried out his expedition 
against Kanauj during the short interval between his father’s 
death and his own formal coronation. Upendra, conquered 
by him, seems to be the Paramara chief K^shnaraja, who, 
according to the Udaipur Prasasti, was also known as Upendra- 
raja. Vakpati alias Muh^a, who was a contemporary of 
Tailapa, ( c. 980 A.D.) was Upendra’s great grandson. The 


38. R, G. Bhandarkar identifies Kurundhaka with Kandoda on the 

Tapti. B. G., I. ii, p. 203. It is equally possible that the place may be 
Kurundwad in Kolhapur state. 


39. I 

40. E, I., VII, Appendix p. 16 n. 2. 


B. B. R. A. S., XVIII, p. 253. 
41. pp. 38 ff. 



EXPEDITION AGAINST KANAUJ 

own dates of Slyaka, grandson of Upendra, range from 
949 to 973 A,D. Upendra s rule, therefore, must have been 
etween c. 900-925 A.D. Paramaras were in the beginning 
Aery probably feudatories ol the Gurjara-Pratiharas; at their 
seems to have attacked Govardhan in 
asr district at the beginning of Indra’s reign. Indra defeated 
compelling the Paramaras to transfer tHeir allegiance to 
own house. The Harsola grant attests to the fact that the , 
aramaraswere professing allegiance to the Rashtrakutas 
^ sequent to Indra’s conquests/"*^^ 






he defeat of the Paramara chief Upendraraja was only 
contemplated invasion of northern 

trouhi of Mahendrapala in 908 A.D., there were 

roubles of success.on at Kanauj: his son Bhoja n could retain 

about two years.. His younger brother 
Mahipala wanted to oust him. The Chedi ruler ICnU-nl L J 

Mah,p.la s<»„ manasCKl to get ,h« ihmno. p„bobly witli ‘ 
ass,St.no. of som. feudatories. The dissensions in the l„,poS 
fannly „„s, have divided the feudatories al», i„,o”wo 
camp, ntn^ng ,he test of an outside invader the nsverse of 
ifficult. The limo of the invasion of Indra HI was thus very 
opi^rtune; he had not to break any formidable confederacy 
Sb Oovmda III had to do. when he attacked Nagabhata. nor 

nad he to cross swords tvith two powerful claimants for the 

supremacy m Northern India, as Dhruva and Govinda III had 
to do. The achievements of Indra ih were, however, more 
dramatic than those of his predecessors. 

Unfortunately we have no detailed information about this 
<^^rnpaign. From the Cambay plates we learn that he first 


”42, Report of ihe third Oriental Conference, Madras, pp 30i-308. 

^3. cf. I 

^ 711^: II E I-. H, pp 306-7. 
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attacked then crossed the Jamuna and finally 

captured Kanauj itself. Mahlpala, the Gurjara-Pratlhara 
emperor, became a fugitive and w^as pursued by Chalukya 
Narasimha, one-of the generals of Indra. The poet Pampa, a 
protege of Narasimha, informs us that his patron plucked from 
Gurjara king’s arms the Goddess of victory, whom, though 
desirous of keeping, he had held too loosely* Mahlpala fled as 
if struck by thunderbolt, staying neither to eat nor to rest, nor to 
pick himself up, while Narasimha pursuing bathed his horses 
at the junction of the Ganges and established his fame. 
Mahlpala seems to have been pursued upto Allahabad. 
The testimony of the southern records as to the defeat 
and^flight of Mahlpala is confirmed by a fragmentary Chan- 
dclla inscription from Khajuraho, from which we learn 




Agreeing with my predecessors I have assumed in the text that 

’ in the above verse refers to Ujjayini. It may be, however, 
pointed out that Ujjain is not on the way leading from Malkhed to 
Kanauj; and it is not improbable that the first line refers to Kalpi, where 
also there still exists a temple of Kalapriya. Kalpi is situated on the 
way to Kanauj. If the crossing of the YamunS referred to in the second 
line took place immediately after the halt in the courtyard of KSlapriya, 
then it will follow that Indra did not pass through Ujjain. 

45.. introduction, p, XIV. 

46. The junction of the Ganges referred to in the text above must be 
with the Jamuna and not with the sea; for there is no evidence to show 
that Indra III had come into conflict with RajyapSla. It is, however, 
likely that MahTpSla may have fled, not towards Allahabad, for tha^ 
would have brought him closer to the Chedis, who were Indra s allies, 
but towards Gorakhpur. Narasimha may have pursued him for a while, 
and then proceeded to Allahabad on his way back to the Deccan. 

47. E. I.. I. p. 122. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF INDRA III 




Mahipala was. reinstated on the throne, probably by 
Harsha. The northern campaign of Indra thus produced 
a more dramatic result than was ever achieved by his 
predecessors Dhruva and Govinda, neither of whom had 
succeeded in occupying the Imperial capital Kanauj. More 
tangible and substantial results would probably have 
followed if Indi'a’s career had not been cut short by his 
premature death, which must have necessitated the retirement 
of his army to the south. 


While Indra was himself engaged in the north, his gene¬ 
rals in the south were equally active. A record of one of 
them, Srivijaya, has been discovered at Danavulapadu in 
Cudappah district. Although a pious Jain, Srivijaya was a 
powerful general and claims to have defeated his master’s 
enemies. Another record from the same locality informs 
U3 that this general was also a poet. We must not, however, 
confound this poet-general Srivijaya with SrKajaya quoted in 
Kavirajamar^a ; for the latter flourished at least a centur\^ 
earlier than the general of Indra. 


Indra III was thus a very capable and brilliant general. 
During his short reign he succeeded in shattering the prestige 
of the Imperial Pratiharas. and the Rashtrakuta army again 
became a terror in the north. 

Before passing to the next king I propose to give a 
genealogical table showing the intim^e familj^ relationsaip 
uiat existed between the Rashir<^u{as and the Chedis. Indra 
himself, his younger brother Amoghavarsha, and the Hatter’s 
son Krshna III, as also the father and greind-father of 
Indra III had all taken wives from the Chedi family of Tripuri, 
This matrimonial alliance must have been of considerable 
help to Indra III and Krshiia III in their northern campaigns. 


48. A. S. R.. 1905-61 pp. 121-2. 
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loghavarsha I 


Kokkala I 

l 


Krshnaraja=daughter^^^\ Sankaragana. Ar/una Mugdhatunga 


( name not 
known) 


Ranavigraha 


Jagattunga = LeJcshmi 

I = Go vindamba ^ ^ 

Indra 


(eldest son & 
successor) * 

Ammanadeva Yuvaraja I 


^Vijamba 


Amoghavarsha III = KundakadevI^^S) 

I Lakshmana 


1 T ^ Khotdga- 

Amoghavarsha II Govinda IV Krshna III deva^^'^ 

= A Chedi princess 
( name not known ) 


Vikramaditya IV=Bonthadevi^56> 

Taila II 

45. ^ ri cRm?T,fcjj[fTTf 3 ;. 

II I. A , XII. p. 265. 

50. 5mt fId, I 

Sangli plates say (!• A.. XII. p. 247), 

showing that S'ankaraga^a of the Karda grant is the same as 
Ranavigraha. Jagattunga had thus married his maternal uncle’s daughter , 
a custom recognised as legal in the Deccan. 

51. Ibid. Govindamba was a younger sister of Lakshmi. Jagattunga 
married her when he was staying with the Chedis, while out on an ex¬ 
pedition in the north. R. G. Bhandarkar's objections to the theory that 
Govindamba was another wife of Jagattunga have been answered by 
Fleet. See B, G., I., ii, p. 414, n. 5. It may be noted that Vikrama jitya 11 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty had married two uterine siaterc, 
LokamahSdevi and TrailokyamahSdevi. 

59.. Sangli plates of Govinda IV, I. A., XII, p, 249. 

53. Cf. 3mi: I 

Kadba plates I. A. XII. p. 265. 54. Ditto. 

55. The name of this princess is not known; the Deoli plates simply 

P. T. 0. 
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ACCESSION OF AMOGHAVARSHA II 

Amoghavarsha II and Govinda IV 

Indra died in c. 917 A.D. and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Amoghavarsha If. Fleets view that Amoghavarsha II did 
not reign cannot be accepted. The Bhadan plates of 
Aparajita Silahara, issued within 80 years of the event in 
question, distinctly say that Amoghavarsha II ruled for a year; 
and their testimony is confirmed by the Deoli and Karhad 
plates of K^hna III, which also distinctly say that he did 
rule. The evidence of these plates is particularly cogent 
because, with reference to a prince like Jagattuhga, who did 
not ascend the throne, they expressly mention the fact of his 
having not ruled. 

The omission in the Sangli plates of Govinda IV of the 
name of Amoghavarsha II, and the statement there, that the 
ormer meditated upon the feet of Indra Nityavarsha and not 
upon those of Amoghavarsha, his immediate predecessor, 
s ow that the two brothers were on inimical terms. The 
p lase tatpnJanudhyata' does not necessarily indicate that 
the two kings immediately followed each other. Some of the 
Chalukya grants assert (l. A.. VI. pp. 184. 194) that Durlabha 
meditated on the feet of Chamunda though Vallabha was his 
immediate predecessor. Amoghavarsha IT was a youth of 
only about twenty at the time of his accession and his 

Continued from the last page 

III ihat the Chedis were the elderly relations of both his 
' mother, showing that he had taken a Chedi princess for his 

^'*9dakadevi was his mother as she was of his brother 
^hottigadeva. is not known. 

56. I. A., VIII, pp. 11 ff. For facility of reference, the relationship 
with the later Chalukyas also is shown in this table. 

57. B. G,, 1, ii,. p. 416. 

58. Amoghavarsha I was born in 808 A.D.; his son Krshi^a in c. 830,j 

va^ in c. 850; his son Indra isi c, 870, and his son Amogha* 

1 ^ Amoghavarsha s age at the time of his accc«!iion thus 

wh#>rK ^ shout 25, supposing that ell hit ancestors were, hbm 

when their fathers were only 20. 
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within a year could not have been entirely due to his 
deep love for his father prompting him to go to heaven as 
soon as possible, as the Karhad plates of Krshna III would 
make us believe. The Cambay and the Sangli plates of. 
Govinda IV state that he neither treated his elder brother 
cruell 3 %—though he had power to do so,—nor acquired ill- 
fame by committing incest with his brother’s wives. That 
Govinda should go out of his way in refuting these charges 
shows that there must have been ugly rumours current about 
his treatment of his elder brother and his wives; that these 
rumours had some foundation is made clear by an unpublished 
grant of the S'ilahara ruler Chhadvaideva, now in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay. This S ilahara ruler was a contem¬ 
porary of Krshna III and his grant says that Govinda IV, who 
was overthrown by Amoghavarsha, was himself guilty of 
injustice/^'^ It thus becomes clear that Govinda was sus¬ 
pected of having dealt unfairly with his brother. He may 
have peacefully superseded him, sparing his life, or may have 
brought about or hastened his daath. 836 S'aka or 916-17 A.D. 
is the latest known date of Indra^^®^ and S'aka 840 or 918-19 A.D, 
is the earliest date of Govinda iv/^^^ So the short reign of 
about a year of Amoghavarsha II probably took place in 
917-18 A.D. 

The reign of Govinda IV, who succeeded Amoghavarsha II, 
was one oTtKe least glorious ones. He was a youth of about 
20, and his Sangli plates inform us that he was as beautiful 
as God of Love. Most of his time he spent in the pursuits of 
pleasures; Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja state that he was 
the abode of the sentiment of love and was surrounded by a 

59. mm u 

Sct i 

DacunKa collection of copper plates in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. 60. Haiti Mattur inscript'on, I. A., XII, p. 224. 

61. J bid, p. 223. 
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of dancers. Deoli and Karhad plates also describe 
him as the very essence of love and its pleasures, and state 
that he took to evil ways, which led to disaffection of ministers 
and that he eventually perished. He, however, enjoyed life 
for about 15 years. He probably found no time to look after 
foreign affairs; a line in his Sangli record says that the Gang^ 
and the Yamuna served his palace,suggesting that 
Allahabad was still in his possession. This, however, may 
have been perhaps the case at the beginning of his career, 
when the Rashlrakuta armies may have been still in the north. 
Govinda IV, however, had neither the ability nor the inclina¬ 
tion to try to hold the provinces conquered by his father, 
Some time during Govinda’s reign, Mahipala reoccupied 
Kanauj and the Rashtrakuta forces were either driven back or 
had to retire. 

Bhima II of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty, who was a 
contemporary ruler, claims to have defeated a great army sent 
by king Govinda.This Govinda is almost certainly 
Govinda IV. The defeat of the Rashtrakuta army must have 
taken place towards the end of the reign of Govinda, since 
Bhima 11 ascended the throne in c. 934 A.D. This reverse may 
have hastened Govinda s fall. 

The Deoli and the Karhad plates of Krshna simply state 
that the vicious life and lascivious ways of Govinda IV ruined 
his constitution, alienated the sympathies of his subjects and 
feudatories and led to his destruction. The manner of his los 
ing his kingdom is described by Pampa in his Vikramarjuna' 
vijaya where he praises his patron Arikesarin II under the 
title of Arjuna. In the 9th Asvasa of the above work, in a 
prose passage after v. 52, we read:— 

** How can a thought of ill-will occur to you on seeing 
and hearing the greatness of that ocean of supplianh ( sic, 


62. E. I., Ill, p. 298. 
64. E. 1.. Vlll, p. 12o: 
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;esarin ) who, when Govindaraja was wroth with Vijaya- 
ditya, the ornament of Chalukya race, unflinchingly laid him 
behind and protected him, the valour of this crest-jewel of the 
feudatories, who drove into retreat and conquered the great 
feudatories, who came at the command of the universal em¬ 
peror Gojjiga- the strength of arm of Arikesarin, who bringing 
to ruin the emperor who confronted him in hostility, fittingly ' 
conveyed the universal empire to Baddegadeva. who carr^ 
trusting him. ” 

Pampa was out to. glorify his patron, and so we must 
accept this version with a grain of salt; but it is quite clear 
from tliis account that the feudatories of Govinda rebelled 
against him, and eventually offered the crown to his uncle 
Amoghavarsha II alias Baddegadeva. Deoli and Karhad 
plates also confirm*®** the version of Pampa ; they state that 
Amoghavarsha was pressed by the feudatories to accept the 
throne to ensure the preservation of the Rashlrakuta glory. 
Amoghavarsha III does not appear to have prompted the 
rebellion himself ; even when the crown was offered to him 
he seems to have consulted an oracle before accepting it, if 
we are to trust the Deoli plates/^^ He was at this time 
advanced in years and he had, during his nephew’s reign, led 
a life of retirement, mostly devoted to religion. The Korhad 
and Deoli plates style him as the foremost among the thought¬ 
ful, the Bhadan plates of Aparajita refer to his austerities, 
a verse in an unpublished grant of Chhadvaideva describes 
how Amoghavarsha purified his wealth, along with his soul, 
by the sacred waters of coronation. The last mentioned state¬ 
ment makes it clear that Amoghavarsha III actually ascended 
the throne and ruled. 

Though Amoghavarsha III may not have himself prompted 
the rebellion, it is quite probable that his ambitious son 


cf. i 
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j' LIGHT FROM THE VIDDHASALABHANJIKA 

^ na and other partisans may have worked hard to exploit 
the situation in order to secure the crown for him. Both 
Amoghavarsha III and K\*shna III had married Chedi princesses 
as shown already. We may, therefore, well accept the 
statement of the spurious Sudi plates that Amoghavarsha 
was staying at Tripuri, when Butuga II married his 
daughter.^6^^ It is, therefore, not unlikely that the Chedi ruler 
Yuvaraja I, who was Amoghavarsha’s father-in-law, may 
have helped his son-in-law, who was an exile at his court, by 
joining the confederacy that aimed at placing Artioghavarsha 
upon the Malkhed throne. In the Viddhas salahhanjika of 
Rajaseldiara, who was late in his life residing at the Chedi 
court, we seem to get an echo of this confederacy. The 
drama is a love story of the usual type, but it is fairly certain 
that its hero Karpuravarsha Yuvaraja is the same as KeyOra^ 
varsha Yuvaraja I, who was the father-in-law of Amogha¬ 
varsha III, In Act II of this drama we are told that a 
king of Kuntala, Chandamah^ena by name, was residing at 
the Chedi court as an exile from his own kingdom, and to¬ 
wards the conclusion of the IVth Act, we are informed that the 
Chedi forces, which were espousing the cause of the exile 
king of Kuntala, were successful against the enemy in a battle 
fought on the banks of the Payoshni, a tributary of the Tapti. 
and that the exile prince was crowned king of his own coun¬ 
try. There is some difficulty in accepting these obiter dicta 
of Rajas ekhara, as referring to Amoghavarsha’s accession: 
Rajas ekhara does not retain the real names of the actors in 
these historic events. He names the exile Kuntala chief 
once as Virapala ( Act IV ) and once as Chandamahasena 
( Act II). Keyuravarsha’s marriage with Virapala’s daughter 

68. (?) i 

Dacuaha collection of copper plates In the^ Prince of 

Wales Museum, Bombay, 

69. E. P. 166. 70. Konow, Kar pur amah j ar C pp* 181-2. 
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seriously go against the view that Virapala standd 
•^i^Sioghavarsha III. But it is not unlikely that the last men¬ 
tioned episode may have been a poetic invention intended to 
complicate the love affairs in the drama, and not a historic 
fact. Amoghavarsha III was a devotee of Siva and the title 
of Chandamahasena, given to him by Rajas'ekhara, is thus 
appropriate. We would not be far wrong in assuming that 
Keyuravarsha espoused the cause of his son-in-law, and that 
one of the decisive battles, which ended in the overthrow of 
Govinda IV, was fought in Khandesh on the banks of the 
Payoshm. We do not*know who were the allies and suppor¬ 
ters of Govinda IV. An unpublished Silahara grant, once in 
the possession of Prof. H. D. Velankar, Wilson College, 
Bombay, but now untraceable, after referring to the accession 
of Amoghavarsha III went on to observe:— 




This verse would suggest that Karkara, a relative or 
feudatory Rashfrakuta chief, fought on the side of Govinda, 
but was overthrown by Amoghavarsha III and his allies. 

The latest known date of Govinda IV is 934 and 

the earliest known date of Amoghavarsha III is the 7lh of 
September, 937 The rising against Govinda IV and 

the subsequent accession of Amoghavai'sha III must have taken 
place some time during these three years. 'Honale inscriptions 
Nos. 21-23, dated 934 A.D., refer to Suvarnavarsha as the over- 
lord,^^^^ whereas Shikarpur inscriptions Nos. 194 and 322, 
coming from the same district, Shimoga, but dated in the 
next year, do not refer at all to the rule of Govinda, It 
would thils appear that the combination against Govinda was 


71. E.C.. VM, Honale. Nos 21-23. 

72, E C., XI, ChitoMurg No. 76. 
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_. in 935 A.D. and the accession of Amoghavarsha III may 

he placed in the next year, since from an inscription from 
Isamudru^'^” we learn that he had ascended the throne earlier 
than the 7th of September 937 A.D. It is vety likely that 
Krshna, the son of Amoghavarsha, may have taken a leading 
part in putting his father upon the throne ; he was an ambi- 
hous prince and may have induced his aged father to accept 
the crown. 


CHAPTER VI 


Last four Rulers 
Amoghavarsha III 

The reign of Amoghavarsha III, which commenced in 
A.D., was a short oiie’of about Four years : for his son 
Kfs^a III was already upon the throne in May 940 A.D,, when 
the Ueol, plates were issued by him. <Being himself a man 
of religious temperament, he must have presented a strong 
contrast with his vicious predecessor. Actual administration 
was very probably entirely in the hands of the crown prince 
rvrehna. 

Revakanimmadi, a daughter of Amoghavarsha III and an 
elder sister of Krshna III, was married to a Ganga prince, 
named Permadi Butuga II. Since the first child of thij 
^^‘’^tiadeva was born while Amoghavarsha III was upon 
the throne, and since the mother of Butuga II was active 
^ough in 974 A.D. to supervise the administration of the village 
attu ebbala, the statement of the Hebbal inscription/^^ 
that Revakanimmadi’s marriage took place during the reign of 
Krshna II, does not seem to be correct. The statement of the 
same record that at the time of the marriage of his grcat-grand- 
<laughter, Krshna II gave away as dowiy Banav.a.si 12,000, 
73. E. C., XI, Chitaldurg No, 76. 
b E, I., V, p. 190. 2. Ibid. IV, p. 351. 
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^o\a 300, Purigere 300, Bagenacl 70, and Kinsukad 70 
to his great-grand-son-in-law seems to be equally unreliable, 
for the Atkur inscription informs us^^^ that these districts were 
given bv Krshna III to his brother-in-law, as a reward for his 
bravery in killing the Chola crown prince Rajaditya. 

The Sudi plates inform us^*^^ that Amoghavarsha was 
staying at Tripuri when this marriage took place. These 
plates are no doubt spurious, but for reasons discussed already 
in the last chapter, we can well believe that statement. 
Butuga also was then not the ruling Ganga prince, for Efey- 
appa was at that time ruling at Talkad. 

The crown prince Krshna undertook the task of putting 
his brpt iiex-in-law uppn the G^ga throne. He killed Dantiga 
and Vappuga, who were probably Nolamba princesand 
feudatories of Rachamalla, the Ganga ruler then upon the 
throne. Then he attacked and killed Rachamalla himself, and 
put his brother-irt-law upon the Ganga thrope. Isamqdriri®’ 
inscription, which was inscribed on 7th of September 937 A.D., 
refers to Amoghavarsha as the ruling emperor and concludes 
as follows:—■ 

“In Paleyar Deva attacked and smote and slew the 
Pande king in Sripura; Indras son smote a Pallava king... 
This ICannara of great might slew Ganga Permadi and gave 


3. E. I . VI. p. 55. 4. E.l., HI. p. 176. 

5, Ayyapadcva Nanninga was the Nolamba chief in c, 919 and he 
was an aliv of Ereyappa, whose successor Rachamalla was killed by 
Krshna. The name of Nanniga’s son was Anniga. [E. L. X., pp, 54 ff.] 
The names of Dantiga and Vappuga bear a family resemblance to 
Nanoiga uud Anniga, hence the conjecture in the text. 

Fleet notices a record at the MahSkilta temple of BadSmi, dated 
October 934 A.D., which refers to Mahasamanta Bappuvarasa, who wag 
e very Bhairava on a minor scale to the enemies of the bravo Gopala 
(B. G., I. ii. p. 417 n. 3). This Bappuva could have been ashuiucd to be 
the same ^ Vappuga killed by Kfshpa, were it not very improbable that 
such an enemy could have challenged the authority of Amoghavarsha HI 
in the very heart the empire, 6, E, C„ XI. Chitaldurg 76. 
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OCCUPATION OF BUNDELKHAND 

to Bhuvallabha. Thus did those of the R^htrakuta 
line slay and gain renown.” The first two incidents, here 
referred to, have yet to be definitely identified, but the last 
one is obviously the same as the overthrow and destruction of 
Rachamalla by Krshna and the enthronement of his brother- 
in-law, Butuga. 

K.vshi;a then marched northwards and defeated the 
Chedis, though his mother and wife had been born in 
that family. The forts of Kalanjara and Chitrakuta, situated 
in the very heart of Chandella country, were occupied by 
the Rashlrakuta army/^^ and the Gurjara-Pratihara em¬ 
peror lost all hope of capturing them. An inscription/^^ re¬ 
cently published, confirms the testimony of the Deoli plates. 
This inscription was found at Jura in the Maihar State of the 
Baghelkhand Agency. It is written upon a stone and con¬ 
tains a eulogy of Krshna 111 in Canarese. That a Canarese 
eulogy of Krshna should be discovered in Baghelkhand can 
be explained only on the assumption that the claim to the 
conquest of Chitrakuta and Kalanjara is well founded. The 
Rashtrakutas continued to hold these forts for about ten years; 
they were reconquered by the Chandella king Yaiovannan 
some time before 953 A.D. 

I have assumed here that the exploits of Krshna des¬ 
cribed above w'ere performed while he was yet a Yuvaraja, 
and not subsequent to his accession. In this respect, I differ 
from previous writers; an analysis of the Deoli plates, how¬ 
ever, supports my reading of the situation. These plates- 
were issued in May 940 A.D. After mentioning the accession 
of Amoghavarsha III. verse 19 of this record says that his son 

7. It is not posftiblo to ai-gue that Kifshna assisted his Chedi relations, 
in holding these places against the Chandella; for the Deoti plates, 
issued in May 940 A.D., soon after the capture of Kalanjara. strac that 
Kfsh^la 111 hod conquered the elders of his wife and mother. This 
shows that KrshJJa was not co-operating, but fighting with the Chedis. 

8. E. I., XIX, p. 287. 
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Krshna proved his strength even while a Kumar a or a prince. 
Vv. 20-25 then mention the killing of Dantiga, Vappuga, and 
Rachamalla and the capture of Kalanjara and Chitrakuta. 
V. 26 then observes that all the feudatories between the Eastern 
and Western ocean obeyed the commands of Knihna, who 
himself, however, was always obedient to his father. V. 27 
then informs us that his father died, happy to have seen his 
son embraced by the damsel fame. Then follows a descrip¬ 
tion of the coronation of Krshna III. 

The above analysis of the Deoli plates makes it abso¬ 
lutely clear that the restoration of Butuga to the Ganga throne, 
and the capture of Chitrakuta and Kalanjeira were the achieve¬ 
ments of Krshna while yet a crown-prince. It may also be point¬ 
ed out that Amoghavarsha was alive on the 3rd of December 
939 A.D.^*^ and that all the above campaigns in southern 
and central India could not have been physically possible 
within a period of four months. And yet we shall have to as¬ 
sume that such was the case, if we are to hold that these cam¬ 
paigns werje subsequent to his accession; for the Deoli plates, 
issued by Krshna in May 940 mention^all these achievements 
of his. The title Paramabhattaraka Parames'vara-maharajadhi- 
raja given by the Jura record to Krshna III would not go against 
niy hypothesis. The prasasti may have been composed and 
inscribed a few years later, and in the meanwhile Krshna 
may have succeeded his father and conquered Tanjore and 
Kanchi* It is also possible that Krshna may have under¬ 
taken a second ej'pedition in Baghelkhand after his accession, 
when the Jura inscription may have been inscribed. 

A record from Sravan Belgola^^®^ refers to a battle 
between Rakkasa mane and Koneya Ganga when Bogya, a 
servant of Ganga-Vajra. rallied his retreating forces and made 
the whole forces of Vadejega and Koneya Ganga flee with 


9. E. C.. XL Cbitaldurga No, 77, dated ^ 

10. E. C., 11. No, 138 ( New Edition numbering). 



ACCESSION OF KRISHNA III 

Although it cannot he proved at present that Konej^a 
was another name of Butuga and Vajra of Rachamalla, the 
record shows that the forces of Amoghavarsha HI. who was 
also known as Baddega, were operating against the Gangas, 
showing thereby that it was in his reign, and not in that of his 
son, that Butuga was put on the Ganga throne. Krshna, 
therefore, was clearly a crown-prince when he performed the 
above-mentioned exploits. 

Amoghavarsha died some time after the 3rd of Decem¬ 
ber 939 A.D. and before May 940 A.D., happy to see that his 
son had prove^d himself an able and successful general. 

Krishna III 

Kyshna 111 ascended the throne some time in December 
739 A.D. He had already established the reputation of 
his arms while still a crown-prince; still he seems to have 
wailed for a while after liis accession before undertaking fur¬ 
ther campaigns. His accession seems to have been a peaceful 
one; the spurious Sudi plates of Butuga II no doubt state that 
Butuga secured the kingdom for Krshna on the death of 
Baddega /, e. Amoghavarsha 111.^^^^ So far. how'cver. there 
is no evidence forthcoming to show that there was any trouble 
at the accession of Ktshija III, His prestige was alreadv very 
great and it does not seem likely that any serious claimant 
may have challenged his accession. The only possibility 
that we can conceive of is tliat if Krshna were absent at the 
time of his father’s death in northern India on his military 
expedition, there may have arisen some trouble, which Butuga 
may have put down before the return of Kvshna* The inva- ^ 
Chola kingdom by Krshna 111 did not take place 

know* uf no 

military conquests earlier than that date. 

11. Sorab No. 476 ( E. C., \'in y Bunplica 939 as ihe carlicii t!aie ^ 
for Krshpa as traperor. His father was alive in December of that year 

{ E. C., XI, pp. 29~30). Hence the statement in the See supra, 

pp. 122^3. fool note No. 39. 12. E. 1., III. p. 176. ^ ^ 
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Krshna first turned his attention to the south. In 
' Gangavadi his brother-in-law Butuga was upon the throne; 

V' the Bana prince Vikramaditya III was an ally of his, since he 
calls himself a dear friend of Krshnaraja.^^^^ The Chola 
king Parantaka was an ambitious ruler; he had conquered 
Banavadi and put the Ganga-Bana prince, Prthvipati II 
Hastimalla in its charge. Krshna decided to attack the Chola 
kingdom, apparently to reinstate Vikramaditya III, but really 
to annex as much of the south as possible to h^ empire. 

The Kanyakumari inscription of Parant^ states that the 
Chola king had himself fought with Krshnaraja and defeated 
him, earning thereby the title of Virachola.^^^^ The time and 
place of the defeat are not stated: but the record, if hot an 
empty boast, must be referring to some engagements that may 
have been fought before 944 A.D., wherein he may have scored 
some local successes. But these were minor ones and did 
not affect the main issue; for, we have overwhelming evidence 
to show that Krshna III was occupying Tondai-Mandalam 
from c. 944 to the end of his reign. Siddhalingamadam inscrip¬ 
tion from South Arcot district, dated, in tlie fifth year of 
Krshna’s reign, refers to the c^quest of Kanchi and Tanjai or 
Tanjore;^^^^ the Solapuram inscription from North Arcot 
district is dated in I^aka year 871 or 949-50 A.D., the year in 
which the emperor Kannaradevavaliabha, having pierced 
Rajaditya, entered Tondai-Mandalam;an inscription from 
the Ukkala Vishnu temple in the North Arcot district is dated 
in the 16th year of his reign and mentions him again as the 
cxinqueror of Kanchi and Tanjore.^’^^ The same is the case 


13. Udayendiram grant of VikramSditya III, E. XI, p. 232. Huhacsch 

has himself abandoned hi3 earlier view that Kyshna was KrsliiJa II 

and quite rightly ; for, the great grand-father of VikramSdilya was 
alive in 909 A. D. E. 1., VIII. p. 3. 

14. Travancore Archaeological Series. HI. p. 143, v. 48. 

15. Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1909, No. 375. 

16 E. 1., Vn^ p. 195. 17. Referred to at E. I., IV, p. 82. 
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with two inscriptions from Tiru in Chinj?leput district, dated 


in the 17th and 19th year of Kannaradeva/^®^ The Karhad 
plates^^®^ were issued in 959 A.D., when Krshna was encamped 
at Melpati in North Arcot district, engaged in parcelling out 
the territory there among his serv^ants, and accepting heavj^ 
tributes from the lords of ManJalas. An inscription from 
Velloredistrict is dated in the 26th year of his reign. The 
YSyy so many inscriptions hailing^ from the territoiy 

usually governed by the Cholas and Pallavas are dated, in 
Krshna s reign shows, especially when considered in the 


light of the Karhad plates, that the whole of Tondai-Mapda- 
lam was directly administered by Krshna 111 throughout the 


major part of his reign. 

According to the Siddhalingamadam inscription, we have 


seen that Krshna had already conquered Kanchi and Tanjore 
before the fifth year of his reign. His accession took place 


either in 939 A.D.. oi perhaps in 940 A.D., and, therefore, his 
occupation of Tondai-Mandalam may be placed in c. 943 A.D. 

A. (^pinath Rao s yiew^^^^ that Tondai-Mandalam could 
not have T>een occupied before the battle of Takkolam 
ignores the possibility of that battle itself being the result of 
a counter-move on the part of Parantaka to oust the invador. 
The entry referred to in the Sholapuram inscription would be 
recording the further advance of the Rashtrakuta army after 
the victory at Takkolam. 

The decisive battle in the war was fought at Takkolam 
in North Arcot district in 949 A.D. The Chola army was led 
into the battle by the crown-princeRajaditya, while the 

18. E. I.. III. p. 285. 19. E. I.. IV. p. 278. 

20. E. 1., HI. p. 81. 21. E. I., XV. p. 51. 

22. The earlier view that Rajaditya had already ascended the throoe 
hcforc the battle of Takkolam had to be abandoned in view of the dis 
covery of inscriptions doted in the 45th and 46th years of Parantaka. 
Sec E. I., XIX, p. 83, for further information. The earlier view ie 
defended by T. A. Gopinath Rao in E. I., XV, p. 51, hut his aigumcnli 
are not convincing. 
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trak-ita forces were strengthened by a contingent under 
the Ganga ruler Butuga 11. The Cholas fought stubbornly, 
and the Atkur recordadmits that for a time the Rashtrakuta 
forces were overwhelmed; none dared to counter-attack. But 
Manalera and Butuga succeeded in making a rally; the 
latter dasljed against the crown-prince, killed the elephant he 
was riding, got into the howdah and killed him there. The 
earlier view that Butuga killed Rajaditya treacherously, while 
embracing him or taking a walk with him, was based partly 
upon a wrong meaning ascribed to the term * bisu^eye ’ and 
partly upon the mistake of reading * Kalla-a^e for Kalan- 
The death of Rajaditya in the battle of Takkolam is 
confirmed by the Chola records themselves; the large Leyden 
granl^^^ states that Rajaditya died during the battle w^ith 
Krshna, while seated on the back of an elephant. It will be 
noticed that this record also supports the view that treachery 
played no part in the death of the crown-prince. 

The Sudi platesof Butuga 11 are no doubt spurious 
but their statement that after the defeat of Raj^itya’s forces 
Butuga besieged Tanjapuri or Tanjore under orders from 
Krshna, may well have been a historic fact. The epithet 
‘ Tanjaiyunkonda’ or J:he conqueror of Tanjore has been given to 


Krshna 111, as we have seen already, in so many records found 
in Tgndai-Man Jalam. that the conclusion becomes inevitable 
that he had conquered and occupied the Chola capital at least 
for some time. The statements in the Karhad plates that 
Kfshna defeated the Pandyas and the Keralas, exacted 
tributes from the king of Ceylon and plarited the creeper of his 
fame at Ramesvara may all of them be true ; they receive an 
unexpected corroboration from Somadeva, who finished his 
Yas astilaka alx)ut two months later than the issue of the 


*23. E, 1.. VI. p. 56. 

24, J. R. A, S., 1909, np* 443 ff. Fleet, who was responsible for the 
earlier mistake, has admitted the accuracy of the new reading, 

25. A. S. S. 1., IV, p. 201. 26. E. I., Ill, p. 183. 
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lad plates of Krshna 111, i. e. in May 959 A.D. At the 
end of this work the author speaks of Krshnaraja as a glori¬ 
ous monarch, who had subdued the Pandyas, the Cholas, the 
Cheras. and Sinhala/^^^ After the overthrow of the Chola 
army and the capture of Tanjore, mar ch to ^Ramesvara could 
hardly have presented any insurmountable difficulties^ 
Krshna was not content with merely defeating the Cholas ; 
the fact that so many inscriptions from Tondai-Mandalam 
are dated in the reign of Krshr^ III makes it clear that the 
noi them portions of _ the Chola kingdom were annexed by 
him to his empire. The statement in the Karhad plates 
that Krshna was encamped, at the time when the plates were 
issued, at Melpati in North Arcot in order to parcel out livings 

e, territories among his dependents and receive tributes from 
feudatories, also shows that part of the Chola kingdom was 
annexed and placed under tlie charge of Rashtrakuta officers. 
The territory to the south of Tondai-Mancjalam could not be 
annexed, as we do not come across any records from that 
area recognising the sovereignty of Kfshna III. The Ganga 
ruler Butuga II, who had acquired the throne with the help of 
Kfshna, was his right-hand man in this campaign ; in recoj;- 
nition of his valuable services Kvshna conferred upon him 
Banavasi 12000, Belvol 300, Kinsukad 70. Bagenad 70 and 
Purigere 300.^^^^ . The latest known date of Butuga is April 953 
A,p, ^ He died a few years later while his brother-in-law was 
s^till upon the R?ishtraku|a throne, and was succeeded hy his 
son Nolamhantaka Marasimha, born not of Revakanimmadi, 
the sister of Kpjhnalll. but of another wife named Kollavarasi. 
ihe hew ruler continued to be as intensely loyal to the 
R^htrakuja connection as his father, and helped Krshna in his 
niilitary campaigns. 

Krshna*s commitments in the south affected, in the lallor 
part of his reign, his position in the north. He had cOmmillcd 

Haya»agara edition). 

28. Atl: r Inscrij. ,n. E. I., VI, p. 57. 29. p. 180. 
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le blunder of alienating the sympathies of his Chedi relatives 
by attacking them in his campaign in the north while a 
Yuvaraja; and the Chandellas rose to p(5wer under Ya;k>varman 
and Dhanga. The Khajuraho inscription shows that the 
fort of Kalanjar was recaptured by the Chandellas before 
i^D., and Chilrakuta could^not have remained much longer 
under the Rashtrakuta control. The Marathi C. P., however, 
continued to be under the rule of Krshna; Deoli plates grant a 
village in the district of Chhindwara, and in the same district 
two fragmentary inscriptions of his have been discovered/^^^ 
^X^e have already seen how the Paramara chief fCrshnaraja 
or Upendra was defeated by Indra IJI, sometime in c. 915 A.D. 
The Paramaras continued to be the feudatories of the 
Rashtrakutas down to the time of Krshna III, for the recently 
published copper-plates from Harsola,^^^^ issued by Siyaka 
in 949 A.D., referred to Akalavarsha Prthivivallabha, the son of 
Amoghavarshadeva. as the feudal lord of the Paramaras. 
We find that the Harsola plates refer to villages in Khetaka 
division /. e. modem Kaira district in northern Gujrat, as being 
under the immediate government of the Paramaras. Southern 
Gujrat was reconquered by Krshna II; it would seem that it 
was handed over to the Paramara feudatories by the successors 
of Indra III for administrative purposes. 


' o ^ In the latter half of his reign Krshna had to undertake 
expeditions to the north. SVavana Belgola epitaph of 
Marasimha^^^’ states that he conquered the northern regions 
for Krshna III and thereby acquired the title of the King of 
the Guqaras. It is thus clear that Krshna had to attack 
some ruler, who had risen to epainence and was defying his 
authority in Gujrat ^^JKonow thinks that the Gurjara king, 
who was defeated by Kfshna and Marasimha may have been 


30. E. I., I, p. 124. 

31. Hiraial. LUt of ImcripiionB in C. P. and IJcrar, p. 81, 

32. E. t. XIX. pp. 236 ft 35. E. I.. V. p. 179. 
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Mularaja/^^^ It is, however, more likely that Siyaka, the 
Paramara feudatory of the Rashtrahutas, governing Malva and 
northern Gujrat, may have been the ruler defeated by 
Marasimha and Krshna HI. Holkeri inscriptions Nos« 23 and 33, 
dated 968 and 965 A.D, respectively, refer to two of Marasimha s 
captains, Sudrakayya and Goggiyamma, as Ujjeciibhujangas. 
These captains were appointed to rule over Kadambalige 1000 
probably as a reward for their services in the expedition 
against the Ujjain ruler. Since Siyaka s dominions included 
northern Gujrat in 949 A.D., we can well understand how 
Marasimha II became known as Gurjaradhiraja by his victory 
over that ruler. We have seen how Siyaka was a R^htrakuta 
feudatory in 949 A.D.; his sack of Malkhed in 972-3 may have 
been a revenge for the defeat that was inflicted upon him by 
Kfshna III. 

We have seen already how the Jura inscription refers to 
Ktshna’s conquest of Kanchi and Tanjore.^^^’ The inscription 
Is unfortunately not dated, and therefore the question, whether 
Kfsh na had led another expedition in the north after his 
accession, cannot be definitely settled. It is p^ossible that 
after the defeat of the Paramaras, the army of Ktshna may 
have once more oveiTun Bundelkhand. But this is not very 
likely, since the CJhandellas had grown powerful by this time 
and reconquered Kalanjar before 953 A.D. Krshna also ^^"a3 
very busy in the s®uth. Under these circumstances it seems 
^ost likely that there was no second expedition against the 
Uhcdis and the Chandellas, but that the Jura Pras'asti was 
inscribed subsequent to the conquest of Kanchi and Tanjore 
in c. 946 A.D. 

The recently published Arumbaka plates of Badapa'^'^ 
inforni us that the Eastern Chalukya king. Amma II. was 


34. E.I.. X. p. 78. 35. E.C.. XI. 36. E. 1.. XIX. p. 287. 

^ I E. I. XIX, p. 137. 
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driven out by Badappa, son of Yudhamalla II, with the help 
pf Karna. Since the epithet Vallabha is added to the name 
of Karna, it is almost certain that Karna is the same as 
Krshna 111, the form Karna being a wrong Sanskritisation of 
Kannara, the Prakrit name of Krshna. It would thus appear 
that Krshna completed his mastery over the whole of the 
peninsula to the south of the Narmada by putting his own 
ally on the throne of Vengi. This he must have accomplished 
at the fag end of his reign/ 

An inscription from Kollagallu, dated Sunday the 6th 
day of the bright half of Kshaya Phalgiina of Saka 889 A.D. 
i, e. 17th February 968 A.D., states that Krshna had died in 
that year and that Khottiga had succeeded him. His death, 
therefore, may be placed early in 968 

38. The usually accepted period for the reign of Amma II is from 
c. 945-c. 970 A-D. and, Krshna seems to have died before February 968 
A.D. But the eastern Chalukya dates are not very rigidly fixed, and a 
difference of a couple of years is, therefore, not an insurmountable 
difficulty in identifying Karfiavallabha with Krshna III. 

39. Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1913 No. 236. There is some 
difficulty in determining the exact beginning and end of the reign of 
Krshna III. The latest known date of his father is 3-12-939 A.D.. 
( E. C . XI, p|>. 29-30). The earliest known date for Kishna himeclf is 
the one supplied by Sorab No. 476 ( E. C., VII! ), which is also 939 
A.D. It is a pity that the month and the day of the year should not have 
been given in this record. Krshn I's accession may be, therefore, placed 
in December 939 A.D. or MSrgasTrsba S'aka 861. Now quite a large 
number of his inscriptions have been found dated in the 28th year of 
his reign. ( y. Nos. 125 of 1906, 364 of 1902 of the Madras Epigra¬ 
phical Collection ) and one bailing from Kilur Viraltancs'vara temple in 
aoulh Araot district is dated in the 30th year of his. reign [No. 232 of the 
Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1902 ]. Now' supposing Krshna 
ascended the throne in December 939 A.D. or MSrgas'irsha S'aka 861. 
the 30lh year of his reign will begin in December, 968 A.D. of 
MSrgas'irsha, S'aka 890. But from Kolagallu stone inscription in Ballnry 
Taluk i wcknow that Krshna had died before the 6th day of Kshaya 

P. T. O. 




ESTIMATE OF KRISHNA III 




Krshna was the last able monarch in the R^htrahuta 
dynasty. None of his predecessors had so completely domi¬ 
nated the Peninsula as he could do. Even Govinda III could 
not bring under his direct administration territories of the 
Pallava kings. Nor could he put upon the Vcngi throne a 
friend or nominee of his. In the north, Krshna’s policy wa 
first successful, but later on he had to relinquish his advance 
positions in the Chandella counti'y. He could not counteract 
the influence of Yasovarman and Dhahga, and committed a 
great mistake in allowing his Param^a feudatories to rise to 
great power on the northern frontiers of his kingdom. But it 
niust be admitted that what he lost in the north was more 
than compensated by his solid gains in the south. He must 
have been an able ruler and skilful general; otherwise his 
achievements would not have been possibla 

Continued from the last page 

PhSlguna of S'aka 889 2, e, before the 17th February 968 A.D. ( No 236 
of 1913 ); It is possible to argue that the death of^ Krshna topk place 
between the 5th and 15th day of Chaitra of S"aka 890; for, Holkere No- 
23 ( E. C. XI), dated Chaitra S'TTddha Panchami , refers to ICrshna os 
aovercign ruler, while Sorab No. 531 ( E. C., Vjll). dated* Ch.utra 
S uddha PojirPf iriQ^ refers to his successor Khottiga as the ruling 
cnipcror. But the mention of Krsh^a as.the ruling emperor 
ir Holh'-rc No. 23 ^vas very probably due to the fact that the news 
o his death had not travelled till then to Simoga. district. Krshria s 
Pla« before February 968 A.D. or'PbSlguno 
a n. Now since Krshna ascended the throne not earliru* than 
cccn. er 93j A.D., his 30th year, referred to in Kolagallu inacripiion 
men done J above, could not have commenced before .December 968 A'iD. 

ut rsbna had died at lea«*t ten months before that dote and thcref^^t'e 
1 e 0th year cf his reign was impossible. This dir-repanCy Can be ex¬ 
plained cm the suppo'^ition that Amoghavarsha 111, mostly prcoccn 

pied \vith religious pi dctices. his son was the dr facto ruler even in his 
father s life-time. His regnal years may have been counted in some loca¬ 
lities from a date earlier than his formal coronation or his ialhct'a death. 
This overlapping of dntes is similar to that of the reigns of Amoghovarrha I 
and his son Krsh^a 11, Xhc causes in both cases were probaldy the souie 
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Khottiga Nityavarsha Amoghavarsha 

Krshna III had a son, who was the father of Indra IV. 
ul he seems to have predeceased his father, and his son be¬ 
ing too young, Khottiga, a younger brother of Krshna III, 
^cceeded to the throne early in 968 A.D. The Deoli grant of 
Jirshna III was made in 940 A.D. for the spiritual benefit of 
Jagatlungadeva. a younger brother of Krshna. who was'dearer 
to him than his own life. It is possible that this Jagaltuhga 
may be the same as Khottiga; for the Deoli plates state that 
Jagattunga was extremely beautiful and we know from the 
Adargunchi inscriptionthat “ Ratfahandarpa ” was one of 
the epithets of Khottiga. If Jagattuhga was not the same as 
•khottiga, he may have been another brother of Krshna III, 

It was in the reign of Khottiga that the Rashtrakula power 
began to decline. The first blow was given by the Paramaras 
. rom the north. Arthuna inscription of Paramara Chamunda- 
i-aya. dated 1079 A.D..<^’> refers to king Sri HarsIra's Wars 
with the lord of the Karnatas. That the opponent of Harsha 
was not Tailapa or Karka III is proved by the Udaipur 
pras o the kings of Malva'*^^, which distinctly says 
® I captured the royal glory and splendour of 

Khottigadeva. The first land grant of Vakpati II, the successor 
of Siyaka or SrI-Harsha is dated in 974-75 A.D., and that of 
Karka III, the successor of Khottiga, in September 972 A.D. 
Harsha and Khottiga were thus contemporary rulers, and the 
statement of the Udaipur pras’asli, therefore, may be ac¬ 
cepted as correct. It is further corroborated by Dlianapala, 
the author of Paiyalachchhl, who informs us in v. 276 that his 
work was written at Dhara in Vikrama Samvat 1029 i. e. 
972-73 A.D., when Manyakheta was plundered by the king of 

40. Kyasnur records show that Khottiga had very likely the epithet 
of Amoghadeva. See E. I., XVI, p. 284. 41. I. A. XII d256 

42. E. I.. XIV. p. 299. 

43. Cf. ffl % Spr... I E. ?., I, p. 235. 




SACK OF MALKHED 

Sravana Belgola epitaph of Marasirfjha If states 
that the scenes of his victories were the banks of the Tapti, 
the Vindhya forests, Manyakheta, etc. The victory at Manya* 
kheta presupposes the presence of an enemy in that place. 
This record, therefore, indirectly confirms the statements in the 
Paramara records that the Rashtrakuta capital was plundered 
by Siyaka. 

We have seen that Khottiga was alive early in 972 A.D., 
when Manyakheta was sacked ; he seems to have died during 
the war with the Paramaras, for we find his successor issuing 
the Kharda plates in September of the same year. Sorab 
inscription No. 455 is dated in 972, and refers to Karka as the 
niling emperor. We may, therefore, place the death of 
Khottiga and the accession of Karka II, in the middle of 972A.D. 

Karka II 

Karka II was th^ son of Nirupama, a younger brother of 
Krshna III and FQiot^iga. It cahnot be said definitely whether 
this Nirupama is the same as or different from Jagattuhga, - 
who is mentioned as a younger brother of Krshna III in the 
Deoli plates. It would appear that either Khottiga, like 
Kvshna III. left no male issue, or that Karka managed to 
usurp the throne after his uncle’s death. 

The Kharda grant of Karka II describes his glory and 
exploits in ^ownng terms; we are told that he was a terror to 
^ kad fought with the Hu'nas with an untrembling 

^inJ, and had defeated the armies oF the Qhojas and the 
vugaras. But all these exploits seem to be more imaginary 
tlian real; for he was hardly 18 months upon the throne, when 
he was defeated and ousted from it by Taila 11. The Gadag 
inscriptionof Vikramaditya VI states that the Saka 3 ear in 
which the Rashtrakutas were overthrown was Srlmukha; so it 
niust be Saka 895. The overthrow of Karka then took place some- 
lime between March 973 and March 974. A.D. ' But since the 

E. I., xin. p; 180; 45. E. I.. XII, p. 263. 46. I. A.. XXl/p. 167. 
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latest known of Karka is July 973, we may reasonably 

conclude that he was defeated in the autumn or winter of 973 A.D. 


f Thefall of the mighty RashlrakOta empire was indeed 

dramatic. In December 967 Krshna III was the master of 
practically all the territories to the south of the Narmada; in 
December 973 his nephew was overthrown and the Rashlra- 
kula empire remained only in memory. The causes of this 
dramatic downfall are not far to seek. The forward and 
^ apgressive policy of Krshna III must have caused a severe 
drain on the treasury, and alienated the sympathies of his feu¬ 
datories and neighbours. His commitments in the south left 
him no time to control the north. To permit the Paramaras to 
rise to power was a great tactical blunder. A still greater one 
was the war with the Chedies, who were so closely connected 
with the Rashtrakutas and seem to have helped the accession 
of Amoghavarsha IIL The sympathies of the Chedies were 
alienated; Tailall was a nephew /. e. sister s son of Yuvaraja II. 
the reigning Chedi monarch, and therefore the Chedi 
court probably must have actively helped Taila against 
the Rashtrakutas. The cession of the Banavasi 12,000, 
BelvolaSOO, Purigeri 300, Kinsukad 70 and Bagenad 70 to the 
Gangas must have seriously impoverished the Imperial trea¬ 
sury. as the Ganga ruler thus obtained control over most of 
the territories to the south of the Krishna. The territories 
under the direct Imperial administration further diminished in 
extent by the rise to semi-independence of the Siiaharas, pf 
Konkana. the Ratlas of Saundatti and the Yadavas of 
5eunadesa. These were young, growing and ambitious states, 
only awaiting an opportunity to throw off the imperial yoke. 

47. Gundur inscription. I. A., XII. p, 272 (AshSdha month). 

48. Hcbbal inscription, E. I., IV, p. 355. 

49' Bbillama II. grand-fathcr of Bbillama III, who had issued the 

Kalas-Budruk plaUa in 1025 A D , was probably a coiilcm^rary of 
Karka, He had married a daughter of Rashtrakuia Jhanjha (E. I. Xlf. 
p. 212) who probably belonged to the RfisblrakUta faction opposing Knrba. 
Bhillair.a H, therefore, may have joined the confederacy to oust Karka, 





GENEALOGY OF TAILA II 




’arka s councillors were vicious/and his own character 
was probably not much different. This must have ali¬ 
enated the sympathies of his subjects and feudatories. Some 
of the Rashtrakuta kinsmen must have espoused the cause of 
J^enemy Taila, because the latter s wife JsJkavva was the 
daughter of Bhammaha or Brahmahara, who was a Rashtra- 
knta chief. T’he prestige of tKe Rashtrakuta arms was 
besides completely shattered by the occupation^ and plunder 
of the capital by the Paramaras a couple of years before. 

T^la II, who eventually overthrew the Rashtrakuta 
empire, is claimed by later records to have descended f rorn an 
juncle of Kiriivarman 11^ of the early . Chalukya dynasty. The 
genealogy as given in the Kauthem, Yewur, Nilgund and 
Miraj grants is as follows:— 


Vikram^itya II 
Klrtivarman II 


Vijayaditya 


A brother (describedJB.^Ima* 
papakrama. Name not given.) 

Klrtivarman III 

Taila 1 


Vikramaditya III 

Bhlma 

1 

Ayanna= Krishnanandana 

Vikramaditya IV = Bonthadevi 

(daughter of Lakshmana, 
the Chedi king ) 

Taila Il=Lakshmi, daughter of Rashlmkuta Brahmahabha. 


The Nilgund inscription thus describes the two principal advisors 
«nd generals of Karkn. E. 1.. XII. p. 150. 
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The above genealogy seems to be suspicious. It claims 
for the later Chalukyas a descent from the early Chalukyas 
of Badami, but, as pointed out by R. G. Bhandarkar, no record 
of theirs claims for them Manavya Gotra and descent from 
Hanti, as is invariably the case with all the records of the' 
earlier Chalukyas.. Kirtivarman III of the above genealogy 
was a contemporary and cousin of Kirtivarman II, who was 
overthrown by Dantidurga. His time, therefore, must be 
c. 750-c. 770. The next five generations of the genealogy will 
thus cover a period of about 200 years, giving an average of 
40 years per generation, which is obviously extremely 
improbable. The genealogy may be correct upto Taila; 
Kirtivarman III and his unnamed father seem to be imaginary 
personages. The genealogy malces Kirtivarman III a cousin 
of Kirtivarman II, but it is well-known that contemporary 
cousins in Hindu families do not usually bear the same names. 
Further, if the connection of the house - of Taila ll with the 
earlier Chalukyas were really genuine, it is strange that the 
secretariate of Taila II should know the names of all the 
ancestors, but that its information should fail just in the case 
of the founder of the house, who, it is alleged, was a brother 
of the Chalukya king Vikramaditya 11. It is, therefore, clear 
that the genealogy beyond Taila I is not above suspicion. 
The question, therefore, whether Taila II was really connected 
with the Chalukyas of Badami must be left an open one. 

There is nothing to enlighten us as to where the ancestors 
of Taila were living or ‘ ruling ’. We have seen already that 
Yas'ovarman, a Chalukya feudatory, son of Balavarman, was 
holding some petty Jahagir in Dharwar district in the time of 
Govinda III^^^^ but in the ancestry of Taila I! neither of these 
names appear. Chalukya mahasamantas Marasirnha and Goggi 
are referred to in a few records from Mysore State ; but they 
also do not figure among the known ancestors of Taila II, 


51. Kadba plaics, E. I., IV. p. 340. 
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ukya Arikesarin IT, who had taken part in the delhrone- 
nient of Govinda IV. also cannot be connected with Taila 11; 
Pampa in his Vikramarjanavijaya gives the genealogy*of his 
patron for as many as eight generations/^^^ but we nowhere 
find any of the ancestors of Taila II in it, as a glance at the 
genealogy given below will show:— 

Yudhamalla Chalukya ( who ruled over Sapadalaksha ) 

Arikesarin I ( who with the^ ministers of Bengerivishaya pene¬ 
trated into the kingdom of Nirupama, See ante. 

p. 51 n. 10 ) 

N arasi nrihabha drade va 
Dugdhamalla 

Baddc.ga ( who had captured Bhima ) 

Yudhamalla II 

N^asiniha ( who defeated Mahlpala during the campaigns 
of Indralll; see ante, pp, 102. ) 

Arikesarin II ( Patron of Pampa : helped the accession of 

Amoghavarsha III; see ante. p. 102.) 

Finally we have to consider the case of the CliaJukya 
c icf Vijayaditya, who was shielded by Arikesarin II, against 
ovinda 11.^^^ name of this person also does not figure in 
genealogy of the house of Taila 11. It seems tliat 
te ancestors of Taila were too insignificant; for even the title 
ajan , which in our times did not convey invariably even the 
status of a feudatory, is not given to them by their powerful 
^^nd illustrious descendants. Uis therefore extremely unlikely 
^ ^1 daughter of K^shna, whom Ayyandeva had married, 
cou have been a daughter of Krshna II of the Rashlrakuta 

52. J. R. A. S., 1882. p. 19. 53. See ante, pp 107-8 
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especially since neither Ayyandeva nor Krshna 
is given even the courtesy title ‘ Rajan.* The place where 
they were living is also unknown ; it might perhaps be 
suggested that since Taila was a son-in-law of the Chedi ruler 
Lakshmana, and since the northern parts of the Rashtrakuta 
dominions first passed under his control, he may have been 
living somewhere in the northern portion of the state of 
Hyderabad. 


How Tcula U suddenly became strong enough to chal¬ 
lenge the mighty Rashtrakutas, and who his allies were, is still 
a mystery. We have already seen how it is very likely that 
the Yadava ruler Bhillama II of Seunadesa may perhaps have 
been one of his allies.^^^^ Pampa states^^^ that his patron 
Arikesarin II had put to flight Bappuva, a younger brother of 
Karka. But Arikesarin II was dead before 959 A.D. when his 
son Vadyagaraja (Baddegall?) was, ruling, and therefore 
Bappuva, the younger brother of Karka whom he put to flight, 
may have been a brother of Rashtrakuta Karkara who was 
a partisan of Govinda IV. Baddega II may have possibly 
sided with Taila II. Since Taila's father had married a 
daughter of the Chedi ruler Lakshmana, whose son was ruling 
that kingdom at the time of his accession, it is possible that 
he may have derived some assistance from his maternal 
uncle, especially since Krshna II had committed the blunder 
of alienating the sympathies of that house by wantonly attack¬ 
ing its territories in his northern campaign. It has to be 
observ'ed, however, that no Chedi records mention any such 
help given to Taila. 


54. This was Fleet’s suggestion made with some hesitation ot p. 427 | 

of his Dynasties, At p. 379 of thejBamc work he had proposed to iden- S 

tify this prince with Ayyopadeva. o general of Viramahendra, who was ) 

killed in a war with Ercyappa. This is also a conjecture which would ^ 

require further evidence before it can be accepted, ^ 

55. See ante, p. 126, n. 49. 56. Yaa"astilakachampu, p. 419. ' 




j OVERTHROW OF THE EMPIRE 

The struggle between Taila II and Karkka II was an 
mtense one; for, the Managoli inscriptionadmits that it 
was with an exceedingly great effort that Taila acquired 
the sovereignty of the land. Karkka was supported by two 
of his Rashtrakuta kinsmen, who were his generals, and who 
described in the records of the conquering dynastyas 
cruel, insolent and overbearing, and are compared to the 
l^oving feet of Kali incarnate. These two generals were 
i od in battle; but the fate of Karkka himself is not known 
with certainty. If he also were killed in the war, there is no 
reason why the Chalukya records should have kept silent over 
t at incident. - It would seem that he managed to fly to the 
south; two inscriptions from Sorab Taluka, Nos. 476 and 479, 
ated about 991 A.D., mention Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara 
Paramabhattaraka Sri-Kakkaladeva as the lord of the world, 
it is not unlikely that this Kakkala may have been the same 
as Karkka 11, who may have managed to hold some local 
sway in the south of his empire for a few years, and may have 
been presumptuous enough to use his former imperial titles, 
even when he was the ruler of a petty state. 




The main task of Taila 11 was accomplished after the defeat 
of Karkka II; he had, however, to fight with a number of other 
Rashlrakuta claimants for the vacant throne for some time, 
^The powerful Ganga feudatory, Nolamb^taka Marasimha, 
Espoused the cause of Indra IV, a grandson of Krshna III and the 
son of his own sister. He crowned him king but his protege, 
o Was perhaps too young and inexperienced, could not main- 
is own. Hig epitaph at Sravana Belgola^^®^ no doubt 
^escribes him as * hero among brave men ’, * the bravest of the 
^ Qve , a marvel among those who take by force (the glorv 
enemies) ; but these are all conventional adjectives. 


^ i*. V. p. 20. 58. KautKcm plaics. E. I., XII. p. 152, 

Rice, J'^'^criptions froTii SravanaBelgola No. 59i (second edition). 
No. 57. 
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'^al from Dasarhalli in Bangalore district^*'^ refers to 
Inara as the ruler of the place. If we assume with Rice that 
the probable date of this record, which is not dated, is about 
980 A.D., then it will follow that Indra continued to hold some 
authority for a couple of years. But the effort to reinstate 
Indra IV soon failed; his maternal uncle Marasiifiha died by 
the Sallekham vow before August 975 A.D.; and we find 
Indra IV doing the same on the 20th March 982 A.D. 

When it became clear that Indra IV could not maintain 
his own against Taila II, Pahchaladeva, the successor of 
Marasimha, set himself up as emperor in opposition to Taila. 
His Mulgund inscription,'®’’ dated February 975 A.D,, claims 
that he was governing, without any disorder, his kingdom 
which was bounded by the eastern, western, and southern 
ocean and by the great river (/. e. the Krishna ) on the north. 
This is an obviously exaggerated statement, but it shows that 
he was sufficiently powerful. The epithet Chalukya-Pancha- 
nana given to him in this record further shows that he wa^. 
fighting against Taila If. The expedition against him was 
led by Nagadeva, a general of Taila. The battle between 
the two was a sanguinary one, and the Chalukya forces had 
actually begun to flee away from the battle when the situa¬ 
tion was saved by Bhuteyadeva, who _made a counter-attack 
wherein he decapitated Parichaladeva. For this exploit Taila II 
conferred upon him the title of Ahnvamalla and made him 
a MahamanJales'vara.'®*’ The overthrow of Panchalade^-a 
must be placed before 977 A.D.; for in that year his succe.ssor 
Racliamalla II was already upon the Ganga throne.'^*’ 

Taila II was thus able to retain the throne against all 
the claimants that arose to fight for it after the overthrow of 
Karka II. It must have required some lime for him to com¬ 
pel all the Rashirukuta feudiitories to recognize his overlord- 

61. E. C., XI. Bnngalore No. 37. 62. E. VI. p. 260. 

63. Torga’a inocription, I. A., XII, p. 98, 

64. Peggu-ur inscription, I, A., VI, p. 102. 
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FEUDATORIES TRANSFER ALLEGIANCE 

ship. Santivarman, the Ratta chieftain of Saundatti, is seen 
ignoring his sovereignty in 980 A.D.; his successors, however, 
Qre all of them seen professing allegiance to the new 
imperial house. The Silaharas were deeply attached to the 
Rashtrakuta house as would appear from the mention in their 
records of their Rashtrakuta overlords even when they had 
been overthrown long ago. They also - were compelled by 
Taila to transfer their allegiance to his family. Tlie Yadava 
king Vaddiga became a zealous supporter of Taila and parti¬ 
cipated in his wars against the Paramara king Munja. It is 
needless for the historian of the Rashtrakutas to follow further 
the career of Taila II. 













PART II 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN THE 
RASHTRAKUTA ADMINISTRATION 

CHAPTER VII 

Political Divisions 

In order to understand properly the administrative 
machinery of the Rashtrahuta empire, it would be necessary to 
recall to memory its wide extent. The empire usually ex¬ 
tended over southern Gujarat, Marathi districts of the Central 
Provinces, Konkan, the whole of Maharashtra, practically 
the whole of the state of Hyderabad, Karnatak, and 
portions of the state of Mysore. Its northern boundary 
extended from Cambay to Houshangabad; the eastern ooun- 
dary, which is rather difficult to determine precisely, probably 
ran through Houshangabad, Nagpur, Chanda, Warrangal and 
Cudappah. The southern boundary was formed partly by 
the Northern Pennar, beyond which extended the Bana and 
the Nolamba principalities, and partly by an imaginary line 
starting from the sources of the Northern Pennar and passing 
through Chitaldurg to the Arabian sea. The western boun¬ 
dary was, of course, the Arabian sea. Sometimes, as under 
Govinda i{i and Krshna III, the empire embraced wider 
areas, but the annexation of territories beyond the boundaries 
above indicated was temporary, for the Rashtrakutas did not 
succeed in permanently amalgamating them with their empire. 
It should not be supposed that all these areas were directly 
goveriAed and administered by the imperial government from 
» Malkhed; for there were numerous feudatories enjoying vari¬ 
ous powers of internal autonomy. How these vyere controlled 
y the imperial government will be indicated in a later 
chapter of this part. 
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This wide empire must obviously have been divided into 
several provinces for administrative purposes. The Rashtra- . 
kuta land-grants usually refer to Rashtrapatis, Vishayapaiis 
and Gramakutas in the stated order. The almost invariable 
precedence given to Rashtrapatis makes is quite clear that 
Rashtra was the largest administrative unit and Vishaya was 
its subdivision. Under the Kalachuris and the early Chalultyas, 
who preceded the Rashtrakutas in northern Maharashtra, 

V ishaya was the larger and Rashtra the smaller administra- 
ti\e unit, but the Rashtrakutas seem to have reversed 
this nomenclature, giving the name Rashtra to the larger and 
Vishaya to the smaller unit. The term Mandala was used 
at tliis time in the neighbouring provinces to denote the 
territorial unit corresponding to Rashtra; thus southern Gujarat 
was Imown as Lata-Ma/?da/a<** and the Vengi kingdom as 
Andhra mandala.^^^ The Rashtrakuta documents, however, 
do not nnention any Man^ala divisions in the home provinces. 

It is rather strange that our records, which invariably 
refer to Rashjrapati officers, should nowhere mention any 
specific Rashtra. Specific Vishayas like Punaka vishaya or 
Karahataka vishaya are mentioned, but no specific rashtra is 
ever referred to. It is, therefore, difficult to determine its 
extent precisely; but since vishayas roughly corresponded, as 
will be presently shown, to modem districts, it is very pro¬ 
bable that the rashtra or mandala was about the size of a 
modern division in charge of a Commissioner. 

The dimensions of the next territorial unit vishaya can be 
determined fairly accurately. Our records refer to Punaka 
1,000, Karahataka 4.000, as vishayas. Nasik, Kariiapurl 
(corresponding to Bijapur district) and Mahisha are also 
described by the same term. It is, therefore, fairlj’ clear that , 


1. Vadner inscription of Budhar^ja, E. I.. XII, p. 130. 

2. Baroda plates of Karkka, I. A., XII, p. 160. 

3. I. A.. XV, p. 172. 
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ishaya roughly corresponded to a modern district, usually 
consisting of about 2,000 villages and hamlets. 

The next territorial division was a bhuhti* The officer in 
charge of its administration.was called a bho^apati or bho^ika,* 
Our records do not refer to him along with Rash^apatis and 
Vishayapatis, probably because he did neither come into 
direct contact with the grantees of the land grants like the 
^^^makutat nor possessed considerable revenue powers like 
f*3shtrapatis and vishayapatis. The Samangad plates of 
Oantidurga refer to Kopparakapahehasatabhukti, and the 
Konniir inscription of Amoghavarsha I mentions Majjantiya- 
saptati-grama-bhukti. The Paithan plates of Govinda III 
show that Pratishth^a-&/ 2 u^// contained several groups of 
12 villages. It is, therefore, clear that the bhukti division 
contained about 100 to 500 villages and hamlets. It thus 
corresponded sornetimes to the modern Taluka or Tahsil, and 
times to the subdi\nsion of a district under the present 
Bntish administration. 

It is not to be supposed that the above ‘X>nclusions about 
dimensions of the units referred to, hold good universally, 
use of the terms used to denote territorial divisions 


Th, 


iffered from province to province and age to age. Thus 
aukti, which was a sub-division of a vishaya in the Deccan 
3nd Kathiawar, was used to denote a territorial unit larger 

^•cn than a mandala in the contemporary Gurjara-Pratih^a 
uorth, as is clear from the Dighva-Duboli grant 
^ a ^udmpala. The term depoling a territorial division 
^^nesponding to a modem district, current in Kathiawar, was 
p- and not vishaya, as was the case in the 

empire. The fact that the Wani-Dindori plates 
p ^'cfer to Nasik as a des'a and the Dhulia plates of Karkka 
t'atapaslla, issued 29 years earlier, slx^uld descril^e it as a 
I ts aya shows that these terms were sometimes used even in 
h A., XV, p. 105. 
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_ documents with a certain amount of looseness. The 

fact that Karhataka is called a vishaya both in 768 A.D. when 
it comprised 10,000 villages and hamlets ahd in 1054 A.D. when 
jt consisted of only 4,000, shows that the old nomenclature 
continued even when the units in question had changed in 
extent. The conclusions above mentioned are, therefore, only 
or a general nature. 

The villages in each hhukti were divided into smaller 
groups, each group being named after its principal village, 
^upled with the number of villages contained in it. 

us, srakachchha-dvadasa-grama,Vavulalla-dvadasa*grama, 
Kuridha-dafaka, Sihari-dvadasa and Sebli 30 were the subdivi¬ 
sions of Pratishthana, Uppalika, Karpatavanijya, Vatapadraka, 
and Purigeri talukas or sub-divisions respectively. This peculiar 
way of nomenclature was not confined to small divisions 
only; terms like Harshpura-ardhashta-fataka. Padadore-dvi- 
sahasra. Alatage-sapta-fata, A hkottaka-chaturasiti, show 
that in many localities this kind of nomenclature was used in 
[Reference to terms like vishaya and hhukti This would show 
mat the dicta in the Mahabharata.^^' Manu'^' and Vishnu 
Smritis that government should group together 10, 20, 100 
and 1,000 villages for administrative purposes was based on 
actual practice, and not on imaginary calculations. 

The next territorial unit was the village. Sometimes small 
hamlets contiguous to a big village were amalgamated with it 
for administrative purposes, though they otherwise retained 
their individual corporate character. Villages were, however, 
very jealous of their distinctive existence; when king Nandi • 
varman wanted to amalgamate Kumm-amangala and Ven- 
nalturakotta villages into one and name the new group as 
Udayachandramangala. the change had to be ratified by the 
villages concerned 

5. SSntiparvan. 87, 3-5. ' 

7. 111,4-6. 




6. VH. 115. 

8. E. I.. Ill, p. 144. 
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Important towns and cities formed administrative units 
by themselves and were under the charge of special officers 
known as Purapatis or Nagarapatis. Since early time this cus¬ 
tom prevailed; Arthasastra of Kautalya, II 36, and Manusmriti,. 

121, both lay down that towns and cities were to be 
Under the jurisdiction of separate officers. Jaugada special 
®aict No, 1 of Asoha mentions na^aravoharoias who were in 
charge of town government in his administration. Under 
the Gupta administration cities like Kotivarsha^^^ and Giri-. 
uagara'*®^ were under the charge of officers specially entrusted 
'vilh their control, supervision and government. 

The numerical figures attached to some of our territorial 
divisions mentioned above require further discussion. It has 
been stated that these represent the number of villages and 
namlets included in the divisions concerned; but there are 
several other interpretations in the field. Rice had proposed to 
*'Cgard these figures as indicating the revenue in gold coins 
of the divisions concerned, The use of these figures in 
such a sense is not unknown; the fertile Ashte group of 
pillages in Satara district is still popularly designated as 
Ashte-lakh-and -a-quarter, ” because it used to yield a revenue 
of that amount when the other groups were paying much less* 
There are, however, several difficulties in accepting the theory 
-'lat these figures in the vast majority of cases denote the 
**e\enue of the units concerned. It is difficult to imagine how 
t e revenues of Banavasi 12.000, Gangawadi 96.000, Nolamba- 
^a 1 32,000 etc. continued to be the same throughout, si 
bgures are almost invariably associated with them 
^ erent centuries. The figures, if interpreted as the revenue 
counts, are besides too small even if wo proposed to regard 
j as relerring to Kalanju, the usual gold coin current in the 

O'-ality. It was not. an unknown practice in our pericnl to 

E-1.. XV, pp. 130 If. 10. C. 1.1., III. No. 14. 

Commevioration Vjlume, pp. 23S-9. 
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cate the revenues of a division by giving its figure after 
it, but the method followed was different. A concrete case 
of such a use is supplied by the Mudiyanur Bau inscrip¬ 
tion, which describes Andhrarnandala as 'dvadasa-sahasra- 
irama-sampadita-SQptardhalaksha-vishaya\ a country with a 
revenue of seven and half lakhs accruing from 12,000 villages 
included in it. None of the numerous expressions occurring 
in our records is similarly worded. Another difficulty in 
accepting this theory is the fact that the larger part of govern¬ 
ment revenue in our period was collected in kind and not in cash. 
If the government revenues were entirely collected in cash, 
then nomenclature of divisions after the amount of the revenues 
collected in them was likely to be current. There is also a 
further difficulty. Sri-Budhavarsha was a feudatory of 
Sikharika-dvadasa in southern Gujrat in 813 Bankeya, 

the viceroy of Banavasi, had appointed his son Kundate as 
the officer over Nidgundige 12.^^^^ If we accept the theory 
of Rice as universally applicable, we shall have to suppose 
that Mahasamanata Budhavarsha was the ruler over a stale 
he revenues of which were 12 golden coins, and that the 
mighty governor of Banavasi, a favourite of the reigning 
emperor Amoghavarsha, had appointed his son as an officer 
over a division the revenue of which was the some amount 
12 golden coins. Could a person have acquired the feudatory 
status if his income were so small? Could the mighty 
Banavasi governor have appointed his son to a post less im 
portant than that of a village patel or accountant ? 


Nor does it appear very likely that the figures could have 
stood for the population of the divisions concerned. Wc have 
a solitary expression referring to Gangawadi as Shannavati- 
^ahasravishayaprakrtayah.^^^^ but this expression is used while 
mentioning the witnesses to the document in which it occurs 


12. I. A., XV. p. 172. 
14. E. I.. Vll, p. 214. 


13. E. I.. Ill. p.i4. 
15. I. A., XV. p. 172. 
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i^Mcrefore, mezins that the transaction is known to or 
by the whole population of the province of Gangawadi 
96.000. The population theory further presupposes that census 
'vas regularly taken during our period. No evidence c£in, 
however, be adduced to prove that such was the case. The 
View that was once advanced that the Khandagiri inscription 
of king Karavela mentions the population of Kalinga was 
• based upon a wrong interpretation of the expression * Panaih 
saiasahasehi pakatayo ranjayaii* occurring in that record. 
35,00,000, however, represents not the number of the subjects 
of Kharavela but the sum ho spent in promoting their welfare. 
This interpretation will be further absolutely inapplicable 
and absurd with reference to small units like Sikharika 12 
*Tientioned above. The view that these figures do not re¬ 
present the entire population of the divisions, but the fighting 
force that could be mustered from them or the number of 
house-holds that were comprised in them is open to a similar 
objection. It may be further pointed out that the inapplicability 
of these views in not confined merely to the cases where the 
figures are small; for it is extremely unlikely that Banavasi 
12,000. Gangawadi 96,000 and Nolambavadi 32000, which 
together comprised an area greater that the modem state of 
Mysore, had a population of only 1,40,000. 

As against the interpretation here advocated that llicsc 
igures refer to the villages and hamlets comprised in the 
ivisions concerned Rice contends that the figures in many 
cases are too large to admit of that intefrprelation. He points 
out that Gangav^di 96,000 could never have comprised 96,000 
villages, even supposing that its area was entirely covei'ed by 
villages only and by nothing else. The same is the case with 
Nolambawadi 32,000 and Bcinavasi 12,000. Dr. Pran Nath, 
in a recent work oi great interest, seeks to get over this difli- 
roy proposing a new interpretation for the term fi/ama. 
contends that in the time of the Guptas and even much* 
"f^arlier k appears that the word ^rama was used in official 
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:ords for an estate and in poetical and literary works for a 
■village or settlement He interprets the figures after 
the names of the divisions as referring to estates contained 
in them: thus Konkana 14,000, Banavasi 12.000 etc. meant that 
these units comprised of so many estates. 

With reference to the theory that ^rama in our inscriptions 
means an estate and not a village, it has to be confessed that 
the arguments adduced to support it do not bear close exami- . 
nation. The passage quoted' from Abhidhanarajendra does 
not mean that in the remotest period of Indian history the 
word ^rama was used in ten different meanings, viz. (l) cows 
i^avah); (2) grass {trinani); (s) boundaries {slma)\ (4) 
pleasure-gardens ( aroma ); (s) well {udapana); (6) servants 
{chela); (?) fences {bahih); (8) temple {devakula) ; (9) 
an estate {avagraha); (lO) owner {adhipati)^^'^ A glance at 
the commentary, relevant passages from which are quoted 
below, will show that the word never conveyed such 


16. Pran Nath: A Study in the Ecoi\omic Conditions of Ancient 
India t p. 26. 17. Ihid^ p. 28. 
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TEN VIEWS ABOUT THE VILLAGE AREA 


meanings. The verse in question refers to ten different 
theories about the extent of area that was denoted by the term 
^rama. The first theory maintained that it could comprise 
not only the area of settlement, but also the territory uptb the 
limits of which the cows go out while grazing. The second 
theory contended that ^rama could not denote so extensive 
sn area, since cows often go out for grazing in the fields 
of contiguous villages. It maintained that only that much area 
which is traversed by the grass and fuel gatherers in the course 
of the day can be comprised in the meaning of the term 
in question. The third view maintained that even this inter¬ 
pretation is open to a similar objection and, therefore, grama 
denotes only the area included in the boundaries of the village 
in question. The fourth view reduced even this extent and 
prefered to regard grama as comprising only the area upto 
the village well. The subsequent views go on curtailing the 
oxtent of grama still further till the climax is reached when it 
is contended that grama means that temple or village-hall 
which was first built in the village, and around which the 
settlement subsequently grew. The commentator further 
observes that grama, in the opinion of some, meant the indivi¬ 
dual houses of the speakers; the last view cited by him is 
that the term can be used to denote the headman of the 
village as well. It may be pointed out that the sense of the 
landed estate is nowhere advanced by any of the schools 
referred to in the Kosha. 
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^ The second passage relied upon to prove that grama can 
mean an estate is a sentence in Nasik cave inscription No. 5, 
The passage in question runs as under:— 

* Ahmehi pavajitanam bhikhUnam game Kakhadisu puoa 
hhetain dattamita cha khetam {na) kasate ta cha gamo na vasati,' 
Senart, who has edited the inscription, translates the 
passage as follows: ‘ We have here on mount Tiranhu formerly 
given to mendicant ascetics dwelling in the cave, which is a 
pious gift of ours, a field in the village of KcJ^hadi; but this 
field is not tilled nor is the village inhabited.’ It will be seen 
from the original passage and its translation by Senart that it 
can hardly support Dr. Pran Nath’s conclusion that * aksheira 
could be described as a grama and that the word vasati was 
used in the sense of cultivation as well as that of habitation." 
As a matter of fact the passage differentiates a kslietra or 
field from a grama or village in the clearest possible way. 

Further, it can hardly be advanced that in chapters 171 and 
173 of the Arthas astro of Kauta!ya,the word grama has been 
used in the sense of an estate. The passage clearly refers to 
the devastation of ordinary villages. But there is no room for 
doubt as to the sense in which the term grama has been 
used in the Arthas astro; for while describing the coloni¬ 
sation of new areas the book says, * Villages, con¬ 
sisting each of not less than a hundred families and not more 
than five hundred families of agricultural people of Sudra 
caste, witli boundaries extending as far as a krosJia or two, 
and capable of protecting each other sliall be formed.* 

This passage can hardly be consistent with the view that 
Kaulalya uses the word grama in the sense of an estate. 

With reference to the objection raised by Rice. against 
the view that these figures cannot be possibly interpreted as 
the number of the villages comprised in the divisions concern¬ 
ed, it may be pointed out that it may be a valid objection 

19. Arthadastra, Dr. Stiamasastri's tran:.]iition, p. 49. 
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reference to large numbers like those associated with 
Banavasi or Gangawadi and not with reference to smaller 
figures associated with vishayas and bhuktis in the inscriptions 
hailing from Gujarat, Maharashtra and northern Karnatak* 
- India is a fairly vast country and the usage may have quite 
conceivably differed province by province and century by 
century* Whatever may be the difficulties that may be pre¬ 
sented by the figures associated with the divisions in other 
provinces, there can be no doubt that the theory, that they 
represent the number of villages, not only does not encounter 
an3^ difficulties in the provinces just mentioned, but is actually 
supported by the wording of several documents. Compare, 
for example, the following expressions :— 

The express mention of grama in association with the numbers 
mentioned in the above passages makes it fairly obvious that 
we have to interpret these numbers, even when the term grama 
is not immediately used after them, as indicating the numbers 
of villages and hamlets included in the divisions concerned. 
Nor can it be argued that the gramas mentioned in this 
connection are mere estates or fields and not ordinary villages 
consisting of village-settlements, the cultivable land, pasture 
and waste land, if,any, that lay round the settlement. For, in 
a large number of cases the gramas mentioned in our records 
can be actually identified and they are found to be ordinaiy 
villages of the above description. Thus Kant^agrama, above 

20. E. I., LI, p. 109. 2.. Konnur inscript'on, fc‘. I., VI, p. 31. 

22. I. A.. IX. p. 35. 23. 1. A.. X. p. 234. 24. E. L. VI, p.3l 
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referred to, mentioned in the Surat plates, is the village of 
Kattargam near Surat/^^^ Villages of Vilavade, Paragava, 
and Aitavade mentioned in the Samangad plates of Dantidurga 
still exist, occupying the same relative positions, and bearing 
names which are hardly different from those given in the 
plates in question. All these are villages of the ordinary type 
and none of them is an estate. The village of Valapadraka 
given in the Baroda plates of Karkka is modem Baroda, the 
villages of Jambuvavika, Ahkottaka, and Vaghachha which 
are stated to be to the east, west and north of Vatapadraka 
are the same as modern villages of Jambuvada, Akota and 
Vaghodia which are to the east, west and north of Baroda. 
None of them is an estate, all of them are villages of the 
ordinary type. Talegaon plates of Krshna^^®^ record a grant 
of Kumarigrama along with the adjoining hamlets of Bhama- 
ropara, Arulava, Sindigrama and Taravade which was 
situated to the west of Khambagrama and Vorigrama and to 
the east of Alandiyagrama and Thirugrama. Most of these 
villages still exist and have been identified by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. Kumarigrama is Karehgaon, Bhamaropura is 
Bhowrapur, Arulava is Uruli, Sindigrama is Seedoneh, 
Taravade isTurudi, Khambagramajs Khanegaon.Vorimagrama 
is Boree, Alandiya is Chorachi Alandi, and Thirugrama is 
Theur, The Konur inscription of Amoghavarsha grants a 
^rama or village called Taleyur situated in Majjantiya hhukti. 
The inscription adds that the king also granted 12 nivartanas 
of land in each of the 30 villages of that division, the names 
of which are given. Out of these 30 villages, 13 can be 
identified and th^r are within a radius of 7 or 8 miles from 
Kolanura where the Jain temple, which was the assignee of 
these lands, was situated. They are all villages of the ordinary 
type and cannot answer the description of an estate. Now one 
and the same document cannot be using the term grama in 
two different senses. If the term grama used in the expression 
25. E. I., XIII, p. 278. 26. I. A., XIX, p. 270. 
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'^^bhuhtivartishn trihs atsvapi ^rameshu ’ means a village of 
the ordinary type, it must mean the same thing in the 
expression Majjantiyasaptati^ramabhuktu 


Another difficulty in accepting the view, that the figures 
we have been discussing indicate the numbers of estates 
comprised in the divisions concerned, is the fact that sometimes 
the ^rama included in a division is situated miles away from 
the headquarters. Thus the village of Kannadige granted in 
the Honwad inscription of Somesvara I is in Bijapur Taluka» 
about a hundred miles from Karhataka orKarad. the capital 
of Karhataka 4,000 in which it was situated. It must be 
confessed that if Karhataka 4,000 meant a division of 4,000 
estates situated round about Karhad, it is almost impossible to 
explain the existence of one of these estates nearly a hundred 
miles from Karhad, unless we assume that big Zemindaris 
existed in the Deccan of our period, about which, however, 
there is no evidence yet forthcoming. A ^rama in the 
Karhataka 4,000 can be found in Bijapur district, only if we 
assume that the term indicated a village and not an estate. 

The figures associated with the territorial divisions of the 
Deccan in our period are small, and we have seen that they 
can be interpreted as referring to ordinary villages comprised 
in the divisions concerned. But how are these figures to be 
interpreted with reference to Gangawadi, Nolambawadi and 
Banavasi, where, as pointed out by Rice, they are too large to 
admit of that . interpretation ? It may also be confessexl that 
we do not usually come across the inclusion of the term grama 
after these figures, as is the case with a number of records 
from the Deccan, as pointed out before. 


It may be pointed out that in our period the average 
village was much smaller and the number of hamlets included 
under it was much greater than is the case now. We get 
concrete evidence on the point from Inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 
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Rajarajesvara temple^inscribed towards the beginnings 
of the 11th century. These two records mention the grant of 
about 35 villages made to the temple by king Rajaraja. Out 
of these, only one has an area of more than about a thousand 
acres, four have an area of 500 to 1,000 acres, three, an area of 
300 to 400 acres, seven, an area of 200 to 300 acres, six, an area 
of 100 to 200 acres, three, an area of 50 to 100 acres, six, an area 
of 25 to 50 acres and, two, an area of even less than 25 acres^ 
The village {gj'ama) of Gonturu, granted by Amma I, had 
12 hamlets {^ramatikds) attached to it.^^^^ In 887 A.D. the 
\allage of Beli-ur had also 12 hamlets under it, and the revenue 
of all these put together was only 80 coins, presumably 
Kalaiijus, and 800 measures of paddy/^^^ It is quite clear 
from the amount of revenue, that the village in question, as 
well as the hamlets included under it, must both have been 
very small. It may be further observed that these small 
villages cannot satisfy the description of estates or fields. 
Inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 from the RajarajeWara temple make 
it clear that even villages with an area of 50 to 100 acres are 
described as having their village sites, threshirig floors, temples, 
tanks, burning grounds for high caste men, the same for the 
pariahs, etc. Only two of these villages, Kanjaranagar and i 
Nagarakarkurichchhi, whose areas were about 42 and 20 acrea 
respectively, can be called estates; for, they included only 
cultivable land and no village sites. Another inscription from 
north Arcot district mentions the grant of a certain piece of 
land by the citizens of Melpadi, the eastern boundary of which 
is stated to be Pulikkuran, which is described as One among 
the villages that were acquired and belonged to the grantor 
city as hamlets {Pldagai), and which was not divided inta 
house sites. These three hamlets can certainly be described 
as estates or fields rather than villages, and they would 
support the theory of Dr. Pran Nath that grama meant an 




27. S. I. I.. Vol. II. 28. S. I.b. I.p. 40. 29. I. A., VI. p. 103. 
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estate and not a village. It must, however, be pointed out 
that these are the only instances where we have a clear case 
of the term ^rama being used in that unusual sense. In all 
other cases which are almost innumerable, we have the word 
used in the ordinary sense. To conclude, in the extreme 
south of India the average village in our period was very much 
smaller than the present typical village. It is, therefore, 
not impossible that the numbers ‘associated with Gangawadi, 
Nolambawadi etc. may represent the villages and hamlets 
included in them, if we assume that the numbers were 
exaggerated to a certain degree. 

The theory of exaggeration of numbers is, however, 
based on an unproved assumption, and it is quite likely that 
the figures occurring after these divisions may mean something 
else. It may be pointed out that the figures associated with 
the divisions in southern Kamatak and Tamila country are all 
in thousands. In this respect they pointedly differ from 
those associated with small territorial divisions in the Deccan, 
where they are usually small and precise. Rice has observed 
that Nads were often called ‘thousands’ in Karnatak.^'^ It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that Banavasi 12,000, Gangawadi 96.000, 
Nolambawadi 32,000, Tondai 48.000 etc. were so designated, 
not because they contained so many villages, but because 
they consisted of 12, 96, 32, and 48 divisions or nads. 
This seems lo be tire most likely explanation of these 
figures that can be thought of at present. \X'^hy a md should 
have been popularly called a ‘ thousand ’ is a question that 
remains to be answered. Perhaps in theory a ndd was 
popularly supposed to consist of a thousand villages, though 
in actuality* it may have had many less. It is also not 
unlikely that the term nad was first applicable only to bigger 
divisions actually containing about a thousand villages, but 
that later on it came to denote much smaller divisions. The 
precise interpretation of these thousands associated with nads 
is at present: not possible. 






Central Government; King and Ministry 

King-in-ministry was the normal form of the government 
in the Rashtrakuta empire. Feudatory administrations were 
also governed by the same principle. Neither literature, nor 
epigraphical records, nor accounts by foreign travellers disclose 
the existence of a non-monarchical form of government any¬ 
where in the Deccan of our period. This is natural, for even 
in the north, governments were all monarchical at this time, 
as we know from the account handed down by Yuan Chwang, 
Tribal or republican forms of government, which are known to 
have been persisting in northern India down to the 4th century 
A.D., cannot, however, be traced in the south, even in the 
earlier period. This is rather strange when we remember 
that the village council was more democratic and elective in 
the south than was usually the case in the north. This may 
be due to the dearth of historical material relating to the earlier 
perivod of the history of the Deccan, or to the possibility of 
democracy not having extended beyond the scope of the 
village government. 

Kingship at this period was hereditary throughout India. 
We nowhere come across any elective type of monarchy in 
our period, either in the south or in the north. We get only 
one clear case of the election of a king which is referred to in 
the Rajatarah^ini. This case occurred in 939 A.D., when at the 
death of S'urvarman there was no heir of the Utpala dynasty 
to succeed him. Kamalavardhana, who had actually become 
the defacto king, requested the Brahmanas to elect a king^ 
anticipating that none but himself would be elected by them. 
After considering the claims of several claimants, the Brah- 
mana assembly decided to elect Yaiaskara. This, howe\ 2 r, 
is the only known case of the genuine election of a king by 
a section of the general population as distinguished from 





KINGSHIP NO LONGER ELECTIVE 




ministers or feudatories ; but the observations of Kalhana on 
the occasion show that a person who resorted to such a course 
was regarded as qualifying himself for admission into a luna¬ 
tic asylum/Feudatories and- ministers had sometimes a 
determining voice in deciding as to who should be offered the 
crown, as when Go\nnda II was deposed in c. 780 A.D,, or 
Amoghavarsha III installed in c. 936 A. D. But statements 
made even with reference to these occasions like 

Samantairatha Rattaj^ajyamahimala'mharthamabhyarthitah 
‘ He was requested by the feudatories to accept the 
throne for supporting the glory of the Rashtrakuta empire, 
are more figurative than real. For we have already seen that 
Amoghavarsha III and Dhruva owed their elevation to the 
throne more to their own exertions than to the votes of the 
feudatories. The kingship was thus hereditary in our period 
and the crown passed usually to the eldest, and sometimes 
to the ablest son, as in the case of Govinda III. 

In the Rashtrakuta administration, the advice of the 
Smritis that an heir-apparent should be selected in the life¬ 
time of the ruling king was usually followed. Sulairnan’s 
statement, that the princes in India name their own success¬ 
ors/^^ refers to this practice of the nomination of the 
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uvaraja. Usuallj' the choice fell upon the eldest son, hut 
he was not recognised 49 a Yuvaraja before he was formally 
annointed as such. Thus in the Talegaon plates of 
Kfshnal^^hhis eldest son is simply referred to as Govindaraja, 
whereas in <he Alas plates issued two years later he is described 
as a Yuvaraja. Since the village in the Talegaon plates was 
granted at the request of Govindar^'a, it is clear that he 
must have been a major by that time. And though the eldest 
son, he had n^i'" at that time received the coronation as an 
heir-apparent. It would appear that the heir-apparent 
had tg attain a certain age. probably 24, before he could be 
formally annointed. If the king had no son, or if the one 
he had was a minor and the times were troubled ones, 
sometimes the younger brother was made the Yuvaraja. Thus 
a Palase Kadamba grantrefers to Bh^uvarman, the younger 
brother of the ruling king, as Kanlyan nrpah or Yuvaraja. 
While the Ganga ruler Sivamara was rotting in the 
Rashtrakuta prison, his younger brother Vijayaditya was 
made Yuvaraja. and the Gattavadipur plates tell us that he 
refrained from enjoying the earth, knowing her to be his elder 
brotlier’s wife. 

The Yuvaraja had the status of a Panchamahas abda* 
Scimonta and was invested with a necklace which was the 
insignia of his office, as would appear from the observation of 
Govinda III to his father, that he was quite content with the 
necklace with which he was invested by the latter at the 
lime of his appointment as an heir-appareni.^®^ He was 
a member of the ministry, according to the Niti-sastra 
writers of the period, and we find him exercising the royaL 
prerogative of granting villages.When the ruling emperors 
were old and of a retiring or religious disposition like Amogha- 
varsha I or Amoghavarsha III, the hcu-apparents exercised 


3. E. XIII, p. 275. 4. I. A., VI, p. 28. 

5 . E. C., Ill, Nanjangad No. 129. 
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POSITION AND POWERS OF THE YUVARAJA 

-almost all the powers of the ruling kings. We have already 
seen how this was responsible for the overlapping of the 
reigns of the kings just mentioned and their sons, who succeed¬ 
ed them.^®^ The Yuvaraja usually stayed at the capital. 
He was hardly ever deputed as a viceroy to an outlying pro¬ 
vince under the Rashtrakuta administration. The reasons 
were obvious; if the Yuvaraja were absent from the capital 
his chances of succession were likely to be affected by the 
machinations of other aspirants to the throne. This was a 
real danger in the Rashtrakuta dynasty, whose records are too 
full of the wars of succession. The Rashtrakuta practice was 
to depute younger princes and cousins as provincial governors. 
Thus Dhruva was a governor at Dhulia in 779 A.D., before he 
rebelled against and ousted his elder brother Govinda II; 
Dhruva’s cousin Sankaragana was a governor in Berar in 793 
A.D., Indraraja of the Gujarat branch had appointed his younger 
son Govinda as a provincial governor.These examples 
can be multiplied almost ad infinitum. The only case of the 
eldest son being a provincial viceroy is that of Stanibha; but 
his viceroyalty of the newly conquered province of Gangawadi 
was rather an exile than an appointment. He was sent there 
by his father who had superceded his claims in the Yuvaraja 
selection. 

When a king was a minor, usually a male relative was 
appointed to act as the regent. During the minority of 
Amoghavarsha I his cousin Karkka was appointed to cany 
on the administration on behalf of the emperor. The claims 
of Indra IV were being pushed forth by his maternal uncle 
Marasirfilia, who was his regent It is interesting to note 
that we nowhere come across queens or princessos as re¬ 
gents or governors in the R^hlrakuta administration. Under 
the Western Chalukyas queen governors were not unknown ; 
thus Vijayabhatt^ka, the senior wife of Chandraditya, the 

8. Ante, pp. 89 and 122. 9. Tor!! ade Inscription. E. I.. Ill, p. 53. 
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er brother of Vikramaditya I was a governor, if not a 
regent. Under the later ChlJukyas of Kalyani also, we have 
several examples of queens being appointed to important 
government offices. Thus MailadevI, one of the wives of 
Somesvara, was the governor of Banavasi 12,000 in 1053 A.D. 
Ketaladevi, another wife of the same monarch, was the gover¬ 
nor of the agrahara of Ponnavada.^^^^ AkkadevI, an elder 
sister of Jayasimha III, was governing Kinsukad 70 in 1022 A.D. 
KumkumadevI, an elder sister of Vijayaditya was admi¬ 
nistering Purigere 300 in 1077 A.D.^^^^ LakshmidevI, the 
chief queen of Vikramaditya VI, was in charge of 18 agra- 
haras in 1095 A.D. That lady governors should have been 
so common under the Clialukyas and altogether unknown 
under the Rashtrakutas is indeed strange. Can we explain 
this fact on the assumption that the latter Chalukyas, unlike 
the Rashtrakutas belonged to a stock which was considerably 
under the influence of matriarchy ? 


The regency must have lasted during the minority. The 
writers on politics like Sukra lay down that, the king must be 
a major before he assumes the control of administration. That 
the injunction was observed in practice is clear from the state¬ 
ment of Al-Masudi that no king could succeed to the throne 
before he was The age given by this traveller seems 

to be wrong, but his statement may be taken as corro¬ 
borating the Smriti view that minors could not be entrusted 
with the administration. Kharavela, we know, could not 
assume the reigns of government before he was 24 

A few words may be said about the Rashtrakuta court. 
We’have no detailed description of the pomp and splendour 
of the royal court in any contemporary document, but a few 
hints given by our records can be utilised. The access to 
the court was regulated by the royal chamberlain and his 


10. I, A., VII, p. 163. 
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staff; a verse in the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I says 
that even feudatories and foreign potentates had to wait out¬ 
side the portals till they were called for audience. It would 
thus appear that Rashtrakuta kings transacted tlieir business 
systematically; only those were admitted in the audience hall 
whose business was about to be considered. The court was 
surrounded by regiments of infantry, cavalry and elephants; 
these were intended partly to secure safety and partly to 
show off imperial pomp. V^'ery often the elephants and horses 
carried from the defeated enemies were exhibited outside the 
royal court along with other valuable booty/^^^ Abu Zaid, 
a contemporary of the Rashtrakutas, has observed that the 
kings of India were accustomed to wear earrings of precious 
stones, mounted in gold, and necklaces of great value formed 
of pearls and precious stones. In the Rashtrakuta court also 
very probably the king must have appeared on ceremonious 
occasions in rich dress and ornaments. He was attended, as 
was the case with almost all the kings in contemporary drama 
and fiction, by courtesans and dancing girls; this custom was 
so common in our period that even Somadeva, the Jain 
writer of our period, is compelled to countenance it.^^^^ Al- 
Idrisi records its prevalence in the Chalukya court of Apahila- 
pattana,and the Nilgund inscription confirms the same 
conclusion when it informs us that Amoghavarsha 1 had 
covered all the territories of the numerous chieftains and 
hostile kings with thousands of courtesans. It would appear 
that the sovereign rulers used to compel their feudatories 
to accept some imperial courtesans in their courts. These 
used to be in immediate attendance on the kings and, there¬ 
fore, must have served as ideal spies. The gifts given hy a 
concubine of the Chalukya king Vikramaditya 11 just before 
the rise of the Rashtrakutaswould show that many of 

14. Sanjan plates, E. L. XVIII, p. 235 ff. 
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~tlicse courtesans must have been fairly rich and may have 
wielded considerable power and influence. Al-Idrisi tells us 
that the Ch^uLya rulers of Gujarat used to go out once a 
week in state, attended only by women, one hundred in 
number, richly clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon 
their hands and feet, and engaged in various games and 
sham-fights,—a description which reminds us of the Second 
Act of Sakuntala, where we read of king Dushyanta being 
followed by amazon archers, while out on hunting. The 
statement in Kadba plates^^®^ that the moon-faced damsels 
of the court of K^shna I used to delight the ladies of the 
capital by the movements of their lotus-like hands, which 
could skilfully convey internal emotions, might perhaps 
show that a similar custom prevailed in the R^htrakuta 
court also. It is a little unlikely that all the ladies of the 
capital could have been admitted in the royal court; in that 
case; they may be seeing these dances in some processions. 
It is true that the British Museum plates of Govinda do 
not refer to any Yavanis or courtesans accompanying the king 
when they describe the boar-hunting of the king. But the 
king was at that time out on expedition and, tlierefore, the 
Yavanis or courtesans may not have figured in the hunting 
party. 




The Yuvaraja and other princes of the blood royal, 
members of the ministry, the chamberlain and his assistants, 
military officers and other high dignitaries of state were the 
most prominent members of the royal court, Poets also were 
there, for the Rashtrakufas were liberal patrons of literature, 
as will be shown in chapter XV. By the side of the poets, 
we might imagine, were sitting the astrologers. There is 
definite evidence to show that astrologers were maintained 
at the court of the Gujarat Rashtrakutas, and when we 
remember the great hold of astrology on the popular mind 
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CHECKS ON THE ROYAL POWER 

our period we may not be wrong in assuming that the 
astrologers figured in the Malkhed court also. It may be 
pointed out that the Kamandaka-niti-^sara, a work probably 
written at about our period, lays down that a royal 
astrologer should be always maintained at the court. The 
doctor is known to have been one of the court officers of the 
Gahadwalas:^^^^ for obvious reasons he could hardly have 
been absent from the Rashtrakuta court as well. Merchants, 
presidents of guilds, and other notables of the capital were 
prominent among the non-official members of the royal court. 

The character of the Rashtrakuta monarchy,—whether it 
was limited or arbitrary, would be a question of great interest 
to the present-day reader. It may be pointed out that the 
Hindu monarchy was in theory always limited, but the con¬ 
stitutional checks thought of in our period by the theorists on 
the subject were of a different nature than those to which we 
are accustomed in the present age. Spiritual sanctions, effects 
of careful and proper education, force of public opinion, divi¬ 
sion of power with a ministry, supremacy of established usage 
in the realm of law and taxation, devolution of large powers 
to local bodies whose government was democratic in sub¬ 
stance if not always in form.-these were the usual checks on 
monarchy relied on by the Hindu political writers. Though 
it is not possible to agree with all that Mr; K. P. Jayaswal says 
about Paiira and Janapada bodies sei-ving as constitutional 
checks upon the king, it is clear that in some cases at least 
these bodies did exist. Deccan records, however, prove 
that the terms Paura and Janapada were not used to denote 
popular representative bodies in the Rashtrakuta period. 
Among the officers and bodies enjoined not to interfere with 
the enjoyment of landed property given to the donees. 
Pauras and Janapadas do not figure in the period we are 
studying with the solitary exception of the Deoli grant of 
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But that record omits all officers usually 
mentioned in such connection like Rashtrapatisi Vishayapatis, 
Cramakutas, Yuktas, and Niyuktas and substitutes the ex¬ 
pression ‘ Sarvaneva svajanapadan in their place. It is clear, 
therefore, that Janapada here stands for subjects in general 
and not for their representative assemblies. The expression 
* Janapadan in the expression * Rashtrapati-vishayapaii- 
nagarpati - gramapati -niyuktaniyukta -rajapurusha -janapadan\ 
occurring in a S'il^ara record of 1026 A.D., also refers to 
the subjects of the realm in general and not to any popular 
assembly. 

Although the term Janapada v^as not.used in the sense of 
a popular representative council, it is not to be supposed that 
non-official bodies possessing administrative powers did not 
exist in our period. Such bodies certainly existed in villages, 
and probably in districts (Vishayas) and provinces (Rashtras) 
as well; their members were known as Gramamahattaras, 
Vishayamahattaras, and Rashtramahattaras respectively. It 
has been already shown by me elsewhere^^^^ that the expression 
Gramamahattara denoted a member of the non-official village 
council. Analogy would, therefore, ^o\w Rashtramahatta¬ 
ras and Vishayamahattaras may have, very probably, con- 
-stituted a body of the notables and elders in the province 
and district respectively. Some kind of divisional popular 
bodies seem to have existed in Tamil country also, and 
there is no wonder if we found them in the Deccan proper 
during our period. 

Members of the district council, Vishayamahattaras, are 
referred to in the Kapadwanj grant of Krshna II, and those * 
of the provincial council, Rashtramahattaras, in the Dhulia 
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fCarkka, son of Dhruva. These bodies were not 
^novations of the Rashlrakutas. for the Vadner plates of 
Kalachun king Budharaja, dated 609 A.D./^’ also refer to 
Roshtramahattaradhikarinah. 

It must be, however, admitted that out of the numerous 
Kashtrakuta grants, mentioning various officers and bodies; 
only the above two records mention the members of the 
istrict and provincial councils. This circumstance can, 
however, be explained on the assumption that these councils 
were not normally expected to interfere with the enjoyment 
of the lands granted to the donees, rather than by the 
hypomesis that they did not exist except under Govinda II 
and Krshna II. There is nothing improbable in the evolution 
o the bodies of Vishaya- and Rashtramahattaras on the 
analogy of the council of' Gramamahattaras which existed 
almost everywhere in the Deccan from c. 500 to c. 1300 A,D. The 
Rashtrakuta charters may be mentioning Gramamahattaras 
and omitting \ ishaya and Rashtramahattaras, because the 
first mentioned councillors, being the members of local village 
bodies, were, unlike the last-mentioned ones, directly con- 
cemed in the matter. 

Our records, however, do not give any clue as to what 
^vere the powers of these councils of the district'and provincial 
notables or representatives, whether they were elected, if so. 
by whom, how frequently they met and how they transacted 
t eir business. Considering the means of communication in 
our period, it would appear very probable that the meetings 
o t ese bodies could not have been very frequent. Their 
lowers, therefore, must have been considerably less than 
those of the village councils. If they were as powerful as the 
village councils, one would have heard much more about 
them than is actually the case at present. An officer called 
Mahattamasarvadhikarin is mentioned in the Begumra plates 

28. E. I., VIII. p. t86. 29. E. 1., XII. p. 130. 
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Krshoall as the dutaka of the grant/^o) may thus- 
appear that the Vishaya- and Rashtramahattaras had an 
accredited officer of theirs, probably their president, who was 
perhaps acting for them when they were not is session,- 
Ganapati, the chief councillor of Bankeya, the Banavasi viceroy 
of Amoghavarsha I, was a mahaftara;^^^^ he may have been 
probably selected from among, or elected by, the Rushtra- 
mahattaras of Banavasi. In ^aka one of the ministers 

of the Yadavas of Seund&ia was Mahattama Sri-Amaditya. 
It is possible to conjecture that some of the members of these 
bodies were selected for some of the posts in the ministry. 

Whether corresponding to these nebulous provincial 
councils of mahattaras, there existed in the capital a grand 
council of the empire we do not know. Such a body is 
nowhere referred to in our documents but there is nothing 
impossible in its having existed. It could not have probably 
met frequently, if it existed at all, and it must have been 
eclipsed at the capital by the king, his ministers, and other 
high officers. Its powers could not, therefore, have been very 
substantial. 


Ministry 

All the writers on the Hindu political science hold that 
ministry is the most important wheel of the administrative 
machinery, and evidence can be adduced to show that real~ 
polity included that institution since very early times. The 
Rashtrahuta administration is no exception to the general rule. 
Ministers under this administration were very important and 
influential members of government. Narayana, the foreign 
minister of Krshna III, has been described in the Salotgl 
inscription as another hand, as it were, ‘ Pratihastah ' of 
the emperor, as dear to him as his own right hand. The 
Pathari Pillar inscription of the feudatoiy Rashtrakota chief 

30. I. A.. XllI, p. 66. 31. E. 1.. VI. pp. 29 ff. 32. E. I.. 11, 225. 
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arabala states that he used to regard his premier as worthy 
of salutations by his own head/^^^ A record of king Krshna 
of the Yadava dynasty compares his minister to his own 
tongue and right hand/^^^ Another record of the same king 
slates how his premier s feet were brightened by the orest- 
jewels on the head of the feudatories. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the ministers sometimes possessed feudatory 
titles and were entitled to the Panchamahas ahdas, Dalla, 
the chief foreign minister of Dhruva, was a Samanta entitled 
to the*use of the five great musical instruments*/^®^ Kalidasa, 
the war minister or commander-in-chief of the Chalukya king 
Jagadekamalla, is described as entitled to the Panchamaha- 
sabdas in a record of his hailing from Badami/^'^ Consulta¬ 
tions with the ministry before embarking on a particular course 
or policy are rarely referred to in our records, pmbably because 
there was no occasion to do so. But the above evidence regard¬ 
ing the influence of the ministry would show that ministerial 
consultations are not mentioned simply because the copper¬ 
plate grants are not treatises on constitutional theory and 
practice. It may be, however, pointed out that a record of the 
Yadava dynasty, which succeeded the Rashtrakutas in the 
northern portions of their dominions, states while recording the 
grant of some shops for certain, religious objects, that the king 
had consulted his ministers before making the grant in 
question/^®^ 


U must be, however, pointed out that there may liave 
existed some rulera in our period who may have ridden rough¬ 
shod over the heads of their ministers. Naturally the majority 
of our records would pass over such cases. A perusal of the 
Rajatarafi^ini shows that side by side with ministers who 
i'uled wisely and ably, there existed others who were worth- 
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less puppets in the hands of their tyrant masters. The same 
may perhaps have been the case under some of the Rashtra- 
kuta rulers like Govinda II or Govinda IV, who were noto¬ 
riously licentious. But the power, influence and utility of 
a ministry vary with the capacity, nature and temperament 
of the king and the ministers even in the limited monarchies 
of our present day. The same may have been the case in a 
slightly aggravated degree in the past, when the constitutional 
checks of the modern types were unknown. But these 
occasional exceptions do not disprove the proposition that 
under normal conditions abler ministers exercised a great 
influence on the administration in the age of the Rashtrakutas. 
How the weal of the kingdom was regarded as very intimately 
connected with the ministry may be seen from the following 
verse in a grant of Govana III of the Nikumbha feudatory 
family of Khandesh which, though belonging to a slightly 
later time than our period, may be regarded as embodying 
the views of the Rashtrakuta age as well:— 

5%: I 
II 

fRT: I 

^ II 


‘When Changadeva was the good premier, the nation flou¬ 
rished, subjects and allies were content, religion (/, e. virtue) 
increased, all aims were attained, the wise were happy and 
prosperity was visible everywhere.* 

Our records being usually copper pjate grants do not 
dilate upon the merits and qualifications of ministers. The 
Salotgi inscription of Krshna III, however, shows that minister;> 
were expected to be learned and well-versed in the science 
of politics. Some of them, like NSirayana of thi§ record,. 
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( also poets, as was the case in the age of the great Guptas 
as well/^^^ * ' ■ 

Arthasastra, book I, chapter 3, Santiparvan, chapters 82, 83 
and 85, K^andaka-Nltis^a IV, 25-31, Nitivaky 2 aTi|:ta X, 5. 
Sukra II, 52-64, B^haspatya Arthasaslra IJ, 42, etc., lay down 
in great details the qualifications of ministers. But a perusal 
of these passages does not leave the impression that ministers 
were expected to be military leaders or generals. Kamandaka 
and Somadeva observe in passing that ministers should be brave 
and Somadeva adds that he should know the -use of missiles 
but even such general statements are not made by any of the 
remaining writers on the topic. In the Deccan during the period 
under review we, however, find that ministers were very 
frequently military leaders and were accustomed to take a 
leading part in the warfare of the times. Thus Chamundaraya, 
a minister of Nolambloitaka Marasimha who was a feudatory 
of Kyshna III, had won for his master the battle of Gonur b}’’ 
defeating the Nolambas;^^*^ in 1024 A.D. the minister of records 
and the director-general of registration in the administration of 
the later Chalukyas had the title of * I\4ahap7'achanJa({an(la-^ 
ndyaka , showing that he was a high military or police-officer. 
If we travel a century more, we find a reference to ministers 
being chased in battle in the Teridal inscription. This 
record further shows that all the five ministers of Kalachuri 
Biijaladeva were military leaders or DarJanayakas, Recruit¬ 
ment of ministers from military officers was fairly common 
in the Deccan of our period. It may be also pointed out that 
the great Shivaji had insisted that all his ministers, with the 
exception of the Pandit, should be competent military leaders^ 
It is possible to conjecture that most of our theoretical writeis 
do not include military ability among the qualificat-ons of the 
rninisters because they hailed from the north, where the 

41. S flba, a minister of Chandragupta II, was a poet as well. C. I. L 
III, No. 6. 

42. E. I . V, p. 173. 


43. I. A.. XIV. p. 26. 
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tment of ministers from the military ranks does not seem 
to have been veiy common. 


The charters issued by the Sil^^as, who were the 
feudatories of the Rashtrakutas in Konkan, frequently describe 
tlie wliole administrative machinery, naming all the ministers 
and their respective portfolios. Thus under the S^ilahara 
prince Chittarajadeva, the ministry consisted of five members 
in 1024 A.D. 61 years later under king Anantadeva of the same 
dynasty it was reduced to four.^^^' The Yadavas of Chandor, 
who were ruling over a petty state, had a ministry pf seven in 
1069 It is to be very much regretted that the 

Rashtrakuta secretariate did not follow the practice of the 
Konkan feudatories and name the various ministers and fheir 
portfolios in the copper plates grants. We have, therefore. ' 

very little information about the actual strength of the Rashtra- 
Icuta ministry and the various portfolios of its members. A 
perusal of the provisions upon the subject in the Niti and Smriti 
works shows that there were no hard and fast rules about the 
strength of the ministry. The number varied from 8 to 20 ; 
some predecessors of Kaufalya preferred v6ry small ministries . 
of 2 to 4. In actual practice the Hindu king seems to have 
remembered the saying of Kautalya that the strength of the , 
ministiy should vary with the needs of the situation r.nd acted * * 
accordingly. Considering the extent of the Rashtrakuta empire. j 
we may well presume that the ministry at the capital must | 
have been fairly large, since those of the smaller contemporary 


feudatory states consisted of as many as 5 to 7 members. Un¬ 
fortunately very few of the ministers are actually mentioned 
in our epigraphical records; their number and portfolios will 
have, therefore, to be inferred from the practice of the contem¬ 
porary dynasties in the south. 

The Sukranlti, wliich is a fairly late work, gives promi¬ 
nence to Pradhana or the premier whom it describes as 


44. I. A., V. p. 278. 45. I. A., IX. p. 35. 46. E. 1., II, p. 225. j 
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vadarsin or general superintendent over the members of 
the ministiy/^^^ Jlyanta, who is called sarvasya anushthata 
or the person in charge of all administration in a record from 
Halasi belonging to the 6Lh century Babhiyaka, 

who is styled as a mahapradhana 05 the prime-minister in 
the Vaghli inscription of Seunachandra, dated 1069 
and the premier of the Yadava ruler Kannara, who is desig¬ 
nated as sarvadhikarin or the officer with powers over the 
whole administration/"®^ were all of them occupying the status 
corresponding to that of the Sarvadarsi Pradhana of S'ukra. 
Bhadravishnu, who was a Par ana maty a under Kapardin, a 
feudatory of Amoghavarsha and Krshnambhatla, who 

was a mahamatya under Dantivarman of the Gujrat Rashtrag 
kuta branch in 867 were also holding similar positions 

in the respective administrations. Since earlier contemporary 
and subsequent administrations are seen to be having the 
post of the premier in the ministry, it may be regarded as 
almost certain that the Rashtrakuta administration could have 
formed no exception to the general rule. As in modem times 
so in our period too, the premiers often used to take some 
particular portfolio as well. Thus the premier of the Silahara 
ruler Anantadeva was also the Lord High Treasurer in 
1085 A D. and that of the Y^ava king Seunachandra II 
was also in charge of the revenue administration. 

Owing to his exalted position the premier often enjoyed 
the status of a Mahasamanta entitled to the Panchamaha- 
s abdas; he was also saluted by the feudatory chiefs of the 
Imperial power/^ 5 ^ It is no v/onder then that we sometimes 
find feudatory chiefs making grants at the dictation of the 
premiers of their overlords. When the king was temporarily 
absent frbm the capital or was unable to attend to duty owing 


47. 11, 82. 

50. I. A., VU. 

52. E., I.. VI, p. 287 
54. I. A., Xll, p. 127. 


48. I. A., VI, p. 24. 49. E. II. p. 225. 

p.304. .51. I. A., Xll. p. 136. 

53. I A., IX. p, 35. 

55. See ante. p. 160. 
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[6 illness or some other similar reason, the administration 


was entrusted to the premier, as would appear from an anec¬ 
dote narrated by Mahmud Ufi/^®^ Such, of course, would 
have been the case when the heir-apparent was too young to 
assume the responsibility of the administration. 


The designation of the Foreign Minister, who has been 
invariably called a cluta in the works on politics like the Artha- 
• sastra, Rajadharmaparvan and Manusmrti (chapter VII) etc*, 
seems to have undergone a change by this time throughout 
India. Most of the epigraphical records use the more pom¬ 
pous and expressive title of Mahasandhivigrahaka to denote 
the person who held that responsible office in the ministry. 
This minister figures several limes in the Rashtrakuta record, 
and we see him usually entrusted with the drafting of the 
copper plate charters creating alienated holdings. One ex¬ 
pects the Revenue Minister to draft such charters, but the 
work was usually entrusted to the secretariate of the foreign 
minister, probably because the charters had to describe the 
genealogy and the exploits of the grantor and his family 
and the foreign office had the most reliable and up-to-date 
information on the point. It would be interesting to note 
that there is an agreement in this respect between the 
epigraphical practice and the dicta of the contemporary 
Smritis on the point. An anonymous text quoted in the 
Mituhshard on Yajnavalkya ! 319-20 states;— 


^The drafter ( of the copper plate charter) should be the per¬ 
son who is the foreign minister; he should draft the charter as 
dictated by the king himself.’ The Mitdkshard itself adds that 
the charier should be caused to be drafted by the foreign 
minister and by no one else. 


56. Elliot, II, p. 163. 





!Departmentalisation at foreign office 



Rashtrakutas had several feudatories and 


neighbours. 


Mahasandhi\agrahaka or the chief foreign minister must, there¬ 
fore, have had several ordinary Sandhivigrahakas under him. 
This inference, suggested by the formation of these two words, 
is confirmed by the Bhandup plates of Chhittarajadeva 
from which we learn that among the members of that king’s 
ministry Sihapeya was the principal Sandhivigrahaka and 
S'rl-Kaiiardin was Karnataka-Sandhivigrahaka or the foreign 
minister for Karnatak. If the small feudatory kingdom of the . 
S'ilaharas required two foreign office officials both of the status 
of a minister, the ministry of the big Rashlrakuta empire must 
have had at least about half a dozen foreign ministers, bearing 
titles like Gurjara-Pratih^a-mahasandhivigrahaka, Gauda- 
mahasandhivigr^aka, Pallava-mahasandhivigrahaka etc. The 
post of the foreign minister was an important one; the well¬ 
being and prosperity of the kingdom depended upon his skill 
and ability. It is, therefore, natural that he should have often 
^enjoyed the dignity and status of a Samanta entitled to the 
Panchamahaiabdas under the Rashtrakiita administration. 

As he had to draft foreign despatches, he was expected to be 
skilful in penmanship. 

A third member of the ministry figuring in Rashlrakuta 
records is the chief justice who is mentioned in the Sanjan 
plates of Amoghavarsha I as the drafter of the grant. The 
chief justice is mentioned as a member of the ministry in 
almost all the works on administration and he was the final 
appellate authority for cases coming from the lower courts, 
except when the king decided them himself* 

Since many of the ministers and governors were military 
leaders, it is obvious that the commander-in-chief must have 
been a member, and an implortant one, of the ministry. 
Nitwaka^amrta''^'^ no doubt lays down that commanders of 
the army should npt be members of the council, but S'ukra 


57. E. 1., X. p.89. 
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-comntiander-in-chief in the ministry and the 

Ueccnn administrations are seen to be following, the view of 
^ ukra, rather than that of the Deccanese Somadeva. The 

war-mmister is called 5acAiV« by Kampana by 

and Mahaprachanda-Jandanayaka by a Yadava 
record. The Gahadwala records use the prosaic title of 
i>enapatt. It is extremely probable that in the Rashtrakota 
ministiy.there may have been several war-ministerS like tlie 
oreign ministers. The empire was a large one and constantly 
engaged in warfare with its neighbours ; hence this inference 
seems to be most natural and almost certain. The status of 
generals and war-ministers was very high. Kalidasa, the 
commander-in-chief of the forces of Jagadekamalla, was also 
his premier as already shown. The Kalas inscription of 
Govinda lV^ informs us that generals were supplied with 
palatial buildings, were permitted to use elephants for riding, 
were invested with brilliant robes, and cunningly worked staffs,' 
which were the insignia of their office, and were authorised to 
"!!® ^curiously made parasols. They had, like 
the Mahasamantas, the great musical instruments of their own 
office. These privileges are no doubt mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with generals. But we have seen already that even civil 
ministers were generals and, therefore, the war-minister could 
hardly have been a civilian; hence he must have enjoyed 
similar, if not higher, honours and privileges. Similar previ- 
leges were continued under the later Chalukyas. one of whose 
generals, Kalidasa, was the supreme chief of great feudatories 
and entitled to the Panchamahasabdas.Examples are 
not unknown of grateful monarchs commemorating the 
memory of their successful generals by granting them villages 
renamed after them. When it is remembered that during 
>ur period the successful general of to-day had every chance of 
jecoming a king or even an emperor to-morrow, the privileges 
• 60. 11 , 90. 61. Vll, 365. 62. E. 1 ., XllI p 334 

63. 1. A., VI, p. 139. 64. 1. A., Vlll, pp.279_8(). 





MINISTER OF RELIGION AND MORALITY 

associated with the office of a general or war-minister need 
not cause any surprise. 

Purohita, who was since early times an important 
member of the ministry, seems to have ceased to belong to 
that body in the period we are studying. In the S^il^ara 
records he is differentiated from Mantrins and Amatyas,^^^^ 
and in the Nitioakyamrta^^’^^ and Gahadwala records from the 
mantrins, We do not possess any evidence about the Rashtra- 

kuta administration, but it is not improbable that here too he 
may have been an officer of the royal household rather than 
a member of the ministry. The place of the Purohita was 
taken in our period by an officer whose business, it was to 
^cercise general superintendence over religion and morality. 
ondita, the minister of morality and religion in the S'ukranlti^ 
embody the tradition of the Dhammamahamatyas 
of Asoka, Samana-mahamatas of the Andhras^^^^ and the 
inayasthitisthapakas of the Guptas. The tradition was 
continued in the north by the Chedis, one of whose records 
gentians Dharmapradhana in addition to Mahapurohita.^’’^^ 
e office existed under the early Rashtrakula ruler Nanna- 
mja in 708 and the officer bore the significant title of 

07 mafikus a. It is not unlikely that the descendants of 
annaraja may have continued* the office when they rose to 
^ e imperial position in the Deccan. One may be reasonably 
^rtain that at least under kings like Amoghavarsha I and 
moghavarsha Iir, who were more interested in matters 

65. Cf. Gauta^ma. II, 2. 12. 17. Budhayana Dharma-Satra. I. 10. 7. 

Arthas'astra I Chap. 10; Kamandaka IV. 32. S'ukra Ill, 78. 

66 . Bhadup plates, I. A., V., p. 277. 67. XI, 2. 

68 , E. I,, XI, p. 24, 69. Nasik Inscriptions, E. 1., VIII, p, 91. 

70. A seal of this officer was discovered at Vaisali by Bloch ; A. S 
1903^. p. 109. 

71. Kumbhi plates of Vijayasimha, J. A. S, B. XXXI, p. 116. 

72. Muliai plates, I. A.. XVIII, p. 230. 
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.. temporal, the office must have been revived, 

if it had been allowed to lapse under their predecessors. 

Revenue Member figures in a record of 
theYadavasof Chandor, belonging to the 11th century. 
t is obvious that a similar portfolio must have existed under 
theRashlrakOtas as well. The functions of this minister 
must nave been similar to those described by writers like 
o ukra (ll 103-5) and Somadeva (XVUl). In the Malkhed 
administration he must have had a veiy big staff and 
s^retaiiate under him, for, as will be shown in the next chapter, 
the central administration of the Rashfrakutas had hardly left 
any revenue powers in the hands of the provincial governors 
^d the district officers. In our grants we no doubt find 
the king making the grants and the foreign minister usually 
drafting them ; but the officer who must have been princi¬ 
pally consulted by the king must obviously have been the 
Revenue Member or Amatya. whose office used to keep the 
necessary records connected with land tenures and ownership, 
e Inspector General of Records must have been working 
^der the supervision and control of the Revenue Minister. 

e is not mentioned in Rashtrakuta records, but documents 
of contemporary dynasties refer to him and mention his desig¬ 
nation sometimes as ‘ Mahakshapatalika ’ and sometimes 
as S asanaJhikarin/FromtliQ Miraj plates of Jagadekamalla^*^^^ 
we learn that this officer had a big clerical establishment under 
him; when his Mahakshapatalika interviews Harsha we find 
him accompanied by a number of Karanis or clerks. There is 
ample evidence to show that revenue records were carefully 
preserved in the Rashtrakuta administration. One instance 
may suffice. Dhruva I of the Gujarat branch had alienated a 
village named Trenna in favour of a Brahmana. We find the 
grant renewed by his grandson Dhruva II when he ascended 
the throne. When Gujrat branch came to an end by the 
annexation of its dominions by the Malkhed house, we find 
73. E. I. fi, p.225. 74. I. A., VIII, p. 11. 
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descendant of the previous donees approaching Indra III 
to get his title confirmed by the new administration. The 
history of this village makes it graphically clear that the 
secretariate of the governments of our period used to preserve 
careful records bearing.upon land-ownership. The originals 
of the copper plates were preserved at the district head-quar¬ 
ters; the Bhadana plates of Aparajita/^^^ issued in 997 A.D., 
expressly declare that the original draft of the copper plates 
in question was preserved at Sth^aka or modem Thana, 
which was the head-quarter of the division. The copper 
plates were carefully compared with the original draft when 
they were inscribed by the smith; the Surat plates of Karka, 
which I am editing, state at the end that the chief of the 
imperial secretariate had certified that the contents of the 
plates, as they were engraved on copper, were identical with 
the original draft. From the Daulalpura plates of Bhoja^'^^ we 
learn that if the copper-plates granted by the grantor were 
lost by the donee, government used to enquire into his claims 
hy a reference to its secretariate. 

Treasurer, who is stylled as Samaharta by Kautalya and 
Samantra by S ukra, was einother member of the ministry. 
Sarhgrhltr who figures in the list of the Rainins of the 
Vedic period was discharging similar functions. We do not 
find this minister mentioned in the records of the Ri^i|rakrta 
dynasty, but he figures in S il^ara records bearing the title 
of Bhand^garika, A large part of government revenues in 
our period was collected in kind and so this title given to the 
minister in charge of the treasury is significant In 1094 A.D., 
S ilahara king Anantadeva had a small ministry of only 3, 
and yet Bhandagarika was included in it This would show 
that the office was regarded as very important; Mahabharata, 
(Santiparvan 130, 35), Kamandaka (XXI, 33), Nitivakamfta 
(XXI, 5) etc. declare that the treasury was the very root of the 
state and must be properly looked after. The treasurer figures 
75. E. 1.. IX. p. 24. 76. E. I.. Ill, p. 271. 77. E. L. V. p. 2§8. 
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invariably in the Gahadwala copper plates and his omission in 
our records must be due to the fact that the Rashtrakuta 
secretariate was not following the practice of mentioning all 
the ministers and their different portfolios in the copper plate 
charters. 

Pratinidhi is the only minister mentioned by Siikra 
whom we miss in our epigraphical records. His function was 
to act for the king and S ukra gives him a status inferior only 
to that of the heir-apparent. His absence in our records 

may be due to the fact that kings of our period were accus* 
tomed to attend to the administration either themselves or 
through their heir-apparents, but not through a Pratinidhi, 
Palitana plates of S iladitya, dated 574 mention an 

officer called Rajasthaniya, immediately after Rajaputra and 
before Amatya; he may, therefore, be possibly occupying the 
position of the Pratinidhi of S'ukra. The Antroli-Chharoli 
plates of Rashtrakuta Karkka,^®®^ however, use the term 
Rajasthdniya to denote royal officers of a very low grade. It 
would, therefore, appear that Pratinidhi or Rajasthanlya was 
not a usual member of the ministry in our period. It may be 
pointed out that among the writers on political science only 
S ukra includes him in the ministry. 

Our records supply us with very little information about 
the manner in v/hich the daily business of administration was 
carried on at the capital. The secretariate at Malkhed must 
have been a big one : it must have been divided into several 
branches, each supervised over by its chief. S'ukra lays down 
that each minister was to be assisted by two secretaries. 
but in big empires like those of the Guptas, the Rashtrakutas 
and the Gurjara-Pratiharas, the actual number of secretaries 
must have been obviously greater. The same writer lays down 
that ministerial orders were to be approved by the king before 
they were issued; this practice, too, we may well presume 

78.11.71. 79. E. I. XI. p. 115. 80. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XVI. p. 108. 

81. II. 109-10. 82. 11 363-.9. 
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ollowed in our period, especially since towards the end 
of the Surat plates of Karkka, we find the king expressly 
stating that he had perused the document. Some of the Chola 
records show that royal orders, when drafted by the secreta¬ 
riate, were countersigned by the Chief Secretary; in our 
documents, however, we come across the royal sign-manual, 
and the names of the composer of the grant and the person 
who conveyed it to the grantee. Ministers and Secre’ 
taries are conspicuous by their absence. It isr however 
probable: that daily routine orders may have been issued by the 
ministers with the counter-signature of the "king or the heir- 
apparent. 


CHAPTER IX 

Provincial, District, Divisional and Town Government 

As shown already in Chapter VII, the Rashtrakuta 
empire was divided into several provinces or rashtras which 
were approximately of the same size as the modem division 
consisting of about 5 or 6 districts. The number of the 
Tashfras included in the empire is not known, but to judge 
from its extent, it could not have been less than about 20 or 25. 
Some of the governors of these provinces were royal princes, as 
we have seen already; others were appointed in recognition 
of their distinguished military services as shown, for instance, 
by the 

appointment of Bankeya to the viceroyalty of 
Banavasi 12,000 under Amoghavarsha 1. The provincial 
governors had their own courts at their capitals which were 
replicas of the imperial court on a smaller scale. They were 
usually of the status of the Mahasamanta or the AlahamanJale- 
s vara and often bore the title of king {Raja in Sanskrit or Rasa 
in Canarese), Thus the governor of Banavasi under Dhruva 
was called Marakka-rasa and the one under Govinda III, 
33. S. 1.1. HI. No 3 . 151. 205. !. Ante pi 153 
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ajaditya-raja-paramesvara/^^ Bankeya and his descendants., 
who were ruling the same province from about 850 A.D., were 
hereditary" Mahasamantas. It will be soon shown that the 
feudatory status was enjoyed even by lower officers like 
vishayapatis. The reason why these district and provincial 
governors were allowed to use the feudatory titles seems to 
be that some of them were the descendants of the local 
kings who were once independent, but were subsequently 
conquered by the imperial power, and continued in the 
government of their patrimony as its ov/n officers or governors- 
Tliis practice, recommened by Manu, was followed 
practice on many occasions in Ancient India. 

In the Rashtrakuta administration the provincial governors, 
had considerable powers over their subordinates. Some idea 
of this control may be had by a few concrete cases. In 
912 A.D., when Mahasamanla Kalavittarasa was the* governor 
of Banavasi. a subordinate of his, who was the Mamlatdar or 
Tahsildar (Nalgavunda) of Giduvalge 70, became disaffected 
and was about to escape to the neighbouring kingdom of 
Gangawadi. While attempting to do so, he- was arrested in 
Kumbise district by the orders of the governor.When 
Chitravahana, the Commissioner of Alurakheda 6,000, became 
insubordinate in c. 797 A.D., the governor of Banavasi had to 
lead an attack against him. These instances would make 
it clear that the provincial governors had large military forces 
under them, which were used in times of peace for controlling 
local officers and feudatories and for preserving internal peace 
and order. In times of war with the neighbouring kingdoms 
these forces were requisitioned by the imperial government to 
fight its own battles; this is made clear by the Konnur inscription 
of Amoghavarsha where we find the Banavasi governor 
now fighting with the Gangas, then running up to the capital 
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an insurrection there with his own battalions, and then 
again joining the imperial army in its expedition against the 
Pallavas. The same record represents Bankeya as coming at 
the head of the hereditary (Mfli/Za) forces; this would show 
that military service was a normal feature of the duties of the 
provincial governors and that they used to maintain hereditary 
troops which were probably maintained, as will be shown in 
Chapter XU, by the assignment of entire villages to them. 

Provincial governors were also at the head of the revenue 
administration. This would be clear from th? fact that they 
are invariably mentioned among the officers requested not to 
interfere with the peaceful enjoyment of the rent-free lands 
and villages granted by the emperors. Revenue settlement 
of the villages and fields in their jurisdiction was carried out by 
these officers in conjunction with the local bodies; one such 
fresh settlement necessitated in 941 A.D. by the drjdng up of 
an old canal is referred to in an inscription hailing from the 
province of Banavasi.^^^ 

The Rashtrapatis of the Rashtrakuta administration were 
occupying approximately the position of the Rajjukas of Asoka, 
hut they did not enjoy the same autonomy; the central 
government at Malkhed exercised a much greater control 
over them. Though often enjoying the status of Maha- 
niandalesvaras or Mahasamantadhipatis, they had no power 
of making grants of villages; even Bankeya, the favourite 
governor of Banavasi under Amoghavarsha I, had to seek 
imperial permission in order to alienate a village in favour of 
a Jain temple. In the Nidgundi inscription cf Amogha¬ 
varsha 1 we no doubt find Bankeya giving 6 mattars of 
cultivable land to a temple- of Mahadeva at the request of his 
^on; but it is not clear whether the land granted was govern¬ 
ment property or part of the private landed estate of the 
governor. Very probably the latter may have been the case; 

7. E.C., VIII. SorabNo. 83. 
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the statement of Vijnanesvara at Yajnavalkya-smrti. I. 318, 
that land could be given in charity only by a king and not by a 
subordinate officer seems to have been based on contemporary 
practice in the Deccan. The Hatti-Mattur inscription from 
Dharwar District^belonging to the reign of Indra III does 
not really go against this conclusion; for it says chat Lendeya- 
rasa, the officer over Purigeri 300 caused to be allotted the 
village of Vattavur. The construction of the sentence becomes 
explicable only on the assumption that Lendeya did not 
himself make the grant, but only procured the imperial 
sanction for the alienation of the village in favour of the temple. 

The patronage under the control of the Rashtrapatis does 
not seem to have been extensive. In the Imperial Gupta 
administration, the uparikas or provincial viceroys could appoint 
vishayapatis or district officers and na^arapatis or town 
prefects in the territory under their jurisdiction. Under the 
Rashtrakuta administration, however, the posts of Vishayapatis 
and even hhogapatis or Tahsildars were filled by the emperor 
himself. From the Nilgund inscription it is evident that 
the governor of Belvola 300 was appointed by the emperor 
Amoghavarsha I himself. Only petty offices like those of the 
supervisors over very small units, consisting of 10 or 12 villages, 
seem to have been filled by the Rashtrapatis, since we find 
these appointments very often going to their own relatives. 

As observed already, the Rashtrapatis seem to have been 
assisted in their administrative work by a council of Roshtra- 
mahattaras^ The probable nature and powers of this council 
have been already discussed in an earlier chapter/ 

Vishayapatis 

District officers were a replica on a smaller scale of the 
Rashtrapatis. We have seen just now how‘even small Tahsil 
or Taluka officers had to be suppressed by military force 

10. I. A., XII. p. 225. 11. E. I., XV, p, 130.. 12. E. I.. VII. p. 214. 

13. See E. I., VI, p. 102. and VII, p. 214. 14. Ante pp. 159-60. 
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en grown insubordinate; it is, therefore, clear that all the 
officers like the district, subdivisional and Taluka officer had 
some military forces under their comnjand. Some of the 
district officers or Vishayapatis enjoyed the feudatory status 
like the provincial governors; thus Kundama-raja, the governor 
of Kuntala vishaya in 1019 A.D., was a mahamanSales vara 
entitled to the Panchamahasabdas/^^^ Whether all the district 
officers enjoyed this status is doubtful. 

... Vishayapatis exercised considerable revenue powers, 
since they are invariably mentioned in the copper plates 
among the officers requested not to disturb the possession of 
the donees of the lands or villages granted. They must have 
been obviously responsible to the provincial governors or 
to the central government for the revenue of their districts. 
Remission of taxes by subordinate officers required their 


sanction in order to be operative, but it is not clear whether 
they had not themselves to refer the matter to their superiors 
oefore passing their own orders on the point. In the Gupta 
administration the Vishayapatis had the power to sell ine 
Waste lands situated within their own jurisdiction on behalf 
of the central government; it is not known whether the* 
Rashtrakutas had permitted them similar powers. The 
administration was highly centralised, and it would be no 
Wonder if we discover a record proving that no such powers 
\vere delegated to them. 

Vishayapatis were associated with a council of Vishaya ‘ 
^ahattaras in thpir administrative work. Tliis body consisted 
of the notables of the district and its probable nature and 
Powers have been already discussed on an earlier occasion/ 


Sub-divisional and Taluka Officers 


Districts or Vishayas were divided into several sub¬ 
divisions known as Bhuktis comprising of about 100 to 500 

15. I. A., V, p. 17. 16. Kunihalimalli inacriplion, E. 1., XVI, p. 280. 
17* pp, 159-60. 
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The officers over these divisions, which roughly 
corresponded sometimes to modern sub-divisions of the district, 
and sometimes to the Talukas, were known as Blio^ikas 
or Bhogapatis. These officers did not usually possess the 
feudatory status but were generally commoners ; Devanayya, 
for instance, who was administering Belvola 300 and was 
a favourite of Amoghavarsha I, was only a commoner. We 
sometimes find even these officers possessing feudatory 
titles, but these cases are exceptional and rare. These 
officers were appointed directly by the central government as 
shown already. 

Bhuktis were subdivided into smaller circles comprising 
of about 10 to 30 villages. Officers over these seem to have 
been appointed, as shown above, by the provincial or district 
officers. Very often even these petty posts went to military 
captains ; we find the Ganga ruler Butuga II appointing 
Manalera to the post of the supervisor over Atkur 12 as a 
reward for his conspicuous bravery in the Chola war. 

Imperial officers appointed over the subdivisions and 
Talukas administered their areas with the help of hereditary 
revenue officers. These officers were known as Nadgavamlas 
in Kamatak onADes a-grama-katas in Maharashtra. A country 
headman or Nadgavunda of Belvola 300 is mentioned in 
a record hailing,from that division,and the record in ques¬ 
tion makes it clear that this officer was different from the 
governor of Belvola 300 appointed by the central government. 
The Managoli inscription of 1161 A.D. enumerates among the 
officers assembled on the occasion 'the 16 of the 8 districts.^ 
Tliis expression * 16 of the 8 districts’ can be best understood 
on the hypothesis that each of these 8 districts was in charge 
of two officers, one hereditary and the other appointed by 
the central government Purigeri 300 and Belvola 300 each 




villages. 
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a headman who was different from Marasirriha, w^ho 
was ihe officer appointed by the central government over 
those divisions/^^^ The Kumonelihalli inscription of Krshna II 
mentions Aladitya Gova and Kalpata as the officers holding 
the country shrievalty of Anniga appointment of joint 

Mamlatdars by the central government over a Taluka of 
about 100 \nillages is hardly an intelligent administrative pro¬ 
cedure; probably one of the two officers, therefore, was the 
nominee of the central government and the other the hereditary 
Nadgavanda or the country headman .of the division. In 
874 A.D., when Banheya was the governor over Banavasi 12 ,000, 
his son Kundatte was the officer over the Nilgundige group of 
12 villages. When Bankeya proceeded to make a grant of five 
matiars of land at his son’s request to a local temple, the 
record informs us that he summoned his son Kundatte and 
Rapa/^**^ It is almost certain that this Rapa was the here¬ 
ditary headman of Nilgundige 12 in co-operation with whom 
Kundatte, the nominee of the central government, was 
administering the group of villages under his charge. Only on 
this assumption we can explain as to why he was summoned 
along with Kunda^e. A desa-gramakuta-kshetra or the rent- 
free field of the district headman is twice mentioned in a 
spurious Ganga record from Lakshmeshvar; this would show that 
there existed headmen of districts who were partly remune¬ 
rated by hereditary rent-free lands, as is still tlic case with 
the Deshpandes and Sardeshpandes of Maharashtra, Tuppad 
Kiirahatti inscription of Krshna mentions a tax whicl^ 

the cultivators had to pay in addition to the normal govern¬ 
ment demand for the remuneration of the country gavundas,-- 
a tax which was as high as the king’s tax, probably because 
the latter was low owing to the field being temple 
property. This record too supplies clear evidence proving tl^e 

22. I. A., XII. pp. 27 ff. 23. E. 1., XVI, p. 280. 

24. E L. VII, pp. 202 H. 25. E. 1., XIV. p. 366. 
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Stance of country" headmen similar to village headmen. 
Like the Deshpandes of the Maratha period, these posts \vere 
hereditary; an inscription from Shiharpur informs us that 
when the Nalgavunda of Nagarkhande died while fighting 
for Kalavitta-rasa, the governor of Banavasi, his wife 
succeeded to the office which she ably managed for 7 years. 
Then when she decided to perform the sallekhana vow and 
die, she sent for her daughter and nominated her to her 
office. This case would make it clear that the post of the 
country headman was, like that of the village headman, a 
non-official and hereditary one. He being a man of the 
people must have served the purpose of popularising the 
administration to some extent. We do not know whether 
there existed popular bodies of mahattaras to co-operate with 
the divisional and subdivisional officers. But since there 
certainly existed, as will be shown in the next chapter, such 
bodies in villages there is nothing improbable in the existence 
of corresponding bodies for these administrative units. 
It is, however, doubtful wheher they were more formal and 
definite than the councils of the vishaya- andrashtramahattaras. 


The subdivisional and Taluka officers were under the 
control of the Vishayapatis and the Rash^rapatis; we have 
already seen how the N^gavunda of Jiduvalge 70 was imme¬ 
diately arrested by the governor of Banavasi when he was 
suspected of sedition and disaffection. This incident will 
^ve some idea of the rigorous control exercised over these ' 
officers by their superiors. They had no powers to alienate 
any revenues on their ovsm account; the Kyasnur inscription pf 
Kfshpa III^*^^ refers to the remission taxation given to a field 
of two maitars by the officer over the Edevola division for the . 
purpose of the local tank; it would appear that these officers 
had the power of assigning some revenues for public purposes. 

It is, however, not unlikely that (5ven for such remissions the 

27. E. L. XVI, p.281. 
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^’ious sanction of the higher authorities may have been 
necessary; otherwise, the meticulous way in which the above 
inscription states that at the time of the grant Maharaja 
Kannara was the supreme lord, Maharaja Kalavitta was the 
governor of Banavasi, and the donee was the gavuncja over 
the Edevolal division will have hardly any significance. The 
Sirur inscription of Amoghavarsha 1^^^^ states that Devanayya, 
the governor over Belvola 300, had remitted a tax on ghee 
. levied at the locality for his own spiritual benefit on the 
occasion of an eclipse. This record does not invalidate the view 
above advanced, that these officers had no powers to alienate 
the public revenues under their own authority. Taxes in kind 
on fiood-stuffs, vegetables etc. formed part of the pay of the local 
officers in our period, and this custom persisted in the Deccan 
down to the British rule.^^^^ It is, therefore, almost certain 
that the tax on ghee remitted by Devanayya in favour of the 
temple formed part of his salary and, therefore, he could 
dispose it off in any way he liked. The question as to how 
the officer could assign a part of the salary of his post and 
thus reduce the emoluments of his successor is also not diffi¬ 
cult to answer; the numerous resumptions even of land-grants 
show that the grants, even when made in favour of Brahmans 
and temples, were often revoked; the successor of Devanayya 
had, therefore, the power either to continue or revoke the grant 
made by his predecessor according to his own inclinations. 


Town Administration 

In the Rashtrakuta period the cities and towns were in 
charge of prefects who were designated as piirapatis or nagara- 
patis. These officers are rarely referred to in the Rashtnakuta 
copper plate grants, but they are almost invariably mentioned 
in the grants of the l^ilaharas. who were the Konkan feuda- 


28. I. A., XU. p. 218. 
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tories of the imperial pow'er. Military captains were often 
appointed to the posts ; thus Rudrapayya, who was the pre¬ 
fect of Saravatura or modem Soratur in Kamatak, was one of 
the body-guards of the emperor Krshna Mahadeva 

and Pataladeva, the joint prefects of Badami under Jagadeka- 
malla in 1140, were both of them Dandanayakas or military 
officers. Sometimes learned men also were appointed to 
these posts ; the 12 officers in charge of Teridal in S. M. C, 
are described in 1123 A.D. as promoting the everlasting six 
systems of philosophy. One expects active interest in art 
or philosophy from men of letters rather than from military 
generals. Kuppeya, a governor of Soratur under Amogha- 
varsha I, was a Mahasamanta; it would, therefore, appear that 
some of these town prefects enjoyed the dignity and status of 
feudatories, as was the case with some of the Rashtrapatis and 
Vishayapatis. 

The city affairs were managed by the prefects with the 
help of non-official committees. Such committees were fairly 
common during the period of Ancient Indian History ; they 
are referred to by Megasthenes and Kautalya, they existed 
at Nasik under the Satavahanas/^^^ in Pundravardhana divi¬ 
sion and Kathiawar under the Imperial Guptas, and at 
B^uloda, Prabhasa and Anahilapaftana under the Gujarat 
Chalukyas/^^^ Coming to our own period and province we 
find that the administration of Gunapura in Konkan was 
vested in 997 A.D. in a prefect assisted by a committee of two 
bankers Ambus'reshlhin and Vappaiyas'reshthin, a merchant 
called Chelappaiyu, a Brahmana named Govaneya and some 

30, See Bhadana plates of AparSjitadeva, 997 A.D., E, I., Ill, p. 273, 

Bhandup plates of Chittar3ja, 1018 A.D,, I. A,, V, p. 278, 

31. I. A., XII.p. 258. 32. I. A., XV, p. 15, 

33. Nasik Inscription No, 12; E. I,, Vlll, p. 82, 

34. Damodarpur plates, E. I,, XV, p. 150; C, 1. 1., Ill, no. 14. 

35. Altekar. Towns and Cities in Ancient Gujarat and Kathiawar» 
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TOWN MUNICIPALITIES 


The city of Aihole also had its own corporation 
under Krshna II, the constitution of which, however, is not 
described in the record. No clue is available to indicate 
the way in which these town committees were formed: 
there is no express reference to any election of these members. 
The statement 




which occurs in the Silahara records above referred to, pro¬ 
bably refers to the three upper castes, rather than to three 
different constituencies. Apparently five^ wards of the town 
of Mulgund and their representatives, the Mahajanas. are 
mentioned in the Mulgund inscription of Panchaladeva, dated 
975 This may suggest the inference that cities were 

divided into several wards for the purpose of representation 
on the city council; the inscription in question is, however, 
fragmentary and this conclusion is not, therefore, quite certain. 
The divisions into wards for the purpose of representation was 
known in Tamil land, as is clear from the famous Uttara- 
mallura inscriptions,^^®’ and there is nothing impossible in a 
similar arrangement being in vogue in our pro\ince as well. 
There must obviously have been some kind of election or 
selection for constituting the town committees, since tnese 
members were non-officials and were usually not more than 
half a dozen or so. But the precise method adopted in the 
Deccan of our period cannot be determined at present for 
want of evidence. 

Our records do not supply us with the information as to 
whom the town prefects were responsible for the administra¬ 
tion. They may have been possibly under the control of the 
Rashtrapatis in whose jurisdiction their towns were situated, or 
perhaps to a special minister or officer at the capital. Our 
records hardly supply any information about the methods 


36. E. I., in. p. 260. 37. E. I., VI. p. 260. 
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;reby the local, district, and provincial governments were 
supervised and controlled by the Central Government. The 
control and supervision were, as shown already, fairly rigorous 
and it may have been exercised partly through the regular 
official hierarchy, partly through periodical tours,—a principle 
recommended by Manu^'^' and S'ukra'^*' and practised by 
Asoka and Harsha,—^and partly through direct orders from 


imperial secretariate carried by special messengers, who were 
known as Vallabhajnasancharinah ‘carriers of royal orders 
The precise nature of the postal arrangements made by the 
state in our period is not definitely known, but it is obvious 
that postal runners and mounted couriers must have been used 
for the purpose with relays at convenient intervals. Such 
arrangements were witnessed by Ibn Batuta in the first half 
of the 14lh century^^*^ and it is very likely that Mahomedan 


administration may have borrowed the system from its Hindu 
predecessors. 


Selection of Officers 

It would be necessary to say a few words here about the 
selection of officers to the various posts mentioned above. 
The selection was governed partly b 3 ^ military, partly by 
hereditary, and partly by educational considerations. We have 
already seen how many of the ministers, and provincial 
district, and town governors were mililar 3 ^ officers. Very 
probably they must have owed their appointments to 
distinguished service on the battlefield. In many cases offices 
were transmitted from the father to the son. The viceroyalty 
of Banavasi 12,000 had continued for three generations at least 
in the family of Bankeya, who had won it by his military 
achievements. When Kannapa, who had won the governor¬ 
ship of Purigeri 300 and Belvola 300 by his bravery on the 
battlefield died, his younger brother Sobhana stepped into his 

40. VII, 124 , 41. 1.374-5 . 42. Qihs. Ihn Batuta. p. m. 



RECRUITMENT OF OFFICERS 

Kautalya, Manu and Sukra recommend tliis prin¬ 
ciple of preference for heredity and the recommendation was 
acted upon in the Gupta period as well, at least in some cases, 
as clearly appears from the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta^^*^ and Karmadanda inscription of Kum^a- 
gupta From A1 Masudi we learn that high offices in our 

period were often hereditary in India/*^®^ and the submissive 
Brahmanas, who were appointed to lower administrative posts 
by Kasim in Sindh after its annexation, were assured by him 
that their appointments would be continued . hereditarily/*^^^ 
The Rajataran^ini also affords numerous examples of 
offices being transmitted hereditarily/^®^ This principle 
was thus widely prevalent in our period and the Banavasi 
governorship was no solitary example. The Surat plates of 
Karka, which I am editing, show that the father of Narayana, 
the chief Foreign Minister of that ruler, was also occupying 
the post to which his son was later appointed. There may 
have been many more cases of this nature in the adminis-^ 
tration. 

The minister Narayana of K^shna 111, who is described 
as a prominent poet, a skilful speaker, and a great 
expert in the science of polity.did not belong to a family 
of hereditary ministers, as was the case w’^ith his namesake 
just mentioned; he was very probably selected fer his educa¬ 
tional qualifications. I-tsing, who had visited India just 
before our period, has recorded how distinguished scholars 
used to‘be appointed by the Valabhi administration to res¬ 
ponsible posts. and the same practice must have been 
fairly prevalent throughout India for obvious reasons. 

Many appointments must have also gone to royal favou¬ 
rites, who possessed no other qualification than that of being 

43. E. 1.. IV, p. 20. 44. C. I. I., HI. p- 1. 45. E. I., X. p, 70. 
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le good books of the ruling king. This need not cause any 
surprise, for such scandalous appointments are by no means 
rare even in the present age. No concrete cases of unworthy 
avourites being raised to high offices are • known from our 
lecords, but in contemporary Kashmir, many court-flatterers 
were often appointed to responsible posts by some of its 
worthless rulers, and it is not unlikely that the phenomenon 
may have been repeated in the reigns of some of the dissolute 
monarchs of tlie Rashtrakuta line like Govinda 11, Govinda IV 
and Karka 11. Two of the generals of the last king are com¬ 
pared to the feet of Kali in a Chalukya record. 

The average officer of our period was highly attached to 
the throne; many cases are recorded in the.Kashmir chronicle 
of loyal and devoted officers burning themselves on the 
iUneral pyres of their dead masters. The custom seems to 
have been fairly comm.on in our period, for Abu Zaid also 
refers to it.^^^^ This writer informs us that at the time of the 
coronation of a king his deeply attached followers used to 
take voluntarily a portion of the rice prepared for the 
king on the occasion. All such persons were obliged to burn 
themselves when the king was dead or slain. The custom 
existed in Malbar during the 13th century, for it is referred to 
by Marco Polo also. Epigraphical evidence of our period 
shows that Abu Zaid’s account is no cock and bull story. 
Honale No. 47^^^ informs us that when Taila 11 died, Bop- 
pana made good his vow, entered fire and went to heaven. 
We do not know from the record the occasion of this vow, but 
it is quite possible that it may have been the king's coronation. 
Two other records, Arkalgad Nos. 5 and 27. refer to two 
officers of the Ganga ruler, Nitimarga, who burnt themselves 
to death when their master died. From one of these records. 
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that pensions were often pro\aded for the bereaved 
families of such loyal servants. 

Abu Ishtali A1 Ishtakhri and Ibn Haukal state that the 
Rashtraku^a administration was very partial to the Muslims 
and that none but Muslims ruled over their coreligionists living 
in that empire.This statement, if not exaggerated, will 
only show that the personal law of the Muslims was adminis* 
tered to them through their own Kazis.^^‘^ The administra¬ 
tion seems to have given them the same privileges, which 
were recommended to the guilds, traders, foresters etc., by 
the Smritis.^^®^ Muslim administrators nowhere figure in 
epigraphical records, and if they had really existed, the Muslim 
chroniclers would not have been content to observe that none 
but the Muslims ruled over the Muslims in the Rashtrakuta 
-empire; they would have claimed that there were Muslim 
officers in the administration who were ruling over the non- 
Muslims as well. The statements of these Muslim writers 
hre also sometimes wild and unreliable; some of them like A1 
Idrisi gravely inform us that in the kingdom of Balhara, i, e. 
dujrat of the 12th century A.D., concubinage is permitted with 
^11 persons except married women, including even daughtei's, 
sisters, and aunts if they are unmarried. 

Remuneration of officers Was sometimes by rent-free lands 
and sometimes by salaries, paid partly in cash and partly in 
kind. The principle of offering rent-free lands to state ser¬ 
vants is recommended by a number of writers, ^^^^and we hav^e 
seen already how the country headmen had their own vservice 
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nds known as Des a-^ramakuta-hshetra^^^^ It will be 
shown in the next chapter that village headmen also were paid 
partly by rent-free lands. The statement made above, that 
part of the salaries was probably paid in kind need not cause 
any surprise ; for, a large part of the royal revenues were re¬ 
ceived in kind, as will be shown in chapter XI, and the staple 
com often formed the principal medium of exchange. In 
some of the Chola recordsthe prices of articles like pulses, 
camphor, plantains, ghee, sugar, etc., are given not in money 
but in paddy. The salaries of the temple servants etc., are stated 
usually in paddy, sometimes in paddy and cash, and rarely in 
cash alone: A similar practice may have probably prevailed 
in the Deccan under the R^htokutas, 


CHAPTER X 

Village Administration 

Several problems connected-with the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the main aspects and institutions of the village life 
and village government have been discussed by the present 
writer in his History of the Village Communities in Western 
India. (Oxford University Press, Bombay 1927.) A discus¬ 
sion of all these problems in detail is not strictly relevant for 
the present work. In tliis chapter the information about the 
village government of only our period will be discussed; 
the reader is referred to the above mentioned book for its 
previous history and subsequent evolution. 

The Village Headman 

Every village in our period was usually under the charge 
of a village headman, whose oflice was a very ancient institu* 
tion both in the south and in the north.Like the headman 
of tiie Taluka and the district, the village headman was also 

63. Ante p. 159. 64. S. I. I,. II, 75, 129 &c. 
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^^ndleditary officer. He was more a representative of the 
people than a servant of the central government The truth 
of this observation will be realised from the case of a head¬ 
man in Shikarpur Taluka who died of broken heart, or perhaps 
committed suicide, in 999A.D., on seeing the ruin of his 
own town,”’ During our period this officer was known 
as a Gramakufa in Maharashtra and Gavunda in Karnatak. 
Sometimes our records mention a Gramapali in additioa to a 
Gramaku{a;'^’ it would seem that Gramapati iii such cases 
denotes the holder of a village inam. Gramabhoktrs figuring 
in some of the S'ilahara records”’ seems to belong to the same 
category. In 974 A.D. the village of Kadkeri in Karnatak had 
a village governor in addition to a village headman; the 
former is described as a hero in battlefield and a touchstone 
of heroes. Som'e of the villages were, therefore, clearly 
assigned to military captains. There are examples of some 
others being assigned to scholars,'*’ and the number of those 
alienated in favour of learned Brahmanas was considerable. 
The holders of these villages seem to be referred to by the 
expressions ‘Gramapatis’ or 'Grfimabhoktris.' The unalienated 
village, however, had usually no officer appointed by the 
central government It used to get its business done through 
the agency of the village headman. 

Normally each village had one village headman; there 
are, however, several records of the Ratjas of Saundatti and of 
the later Chalukyas, which refer to several headmen of one 
and the same locality. From the five Ratta records of 
Saundatti published by Fleet”’ we learn that Sugandhavati, 
Elerave, and Hasudi had twelve headmen each, while 
Hirayakummi had six. From a record belonging to the reign of 
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ikramaJitya VI we find that Teridal had twelve headmen/®^ 
This large number of headmen, that we see in these localities,, 
is rather unusual. It may be perhaps due to the fact that 
some of these places were big towns; it is also not unlikely 
that there may have been prevailing in these localities the 
custom of allowing the senior representatives of the main 
branches of the original headman’s family to officiate 
simultaneously. Two headmen, representing the two 
main branches of the original stock, still function in several 
villages of the Deccan; this principle may have been-possibly 
given an extended application in our period in some parts 
of the Rashtrakuta Empire. 


The headman has been, since very early times, in charge 
of the defence of the village. In the Rashtrakuta period 
the villages did not enjoy that amount of absolute peace,, 
which they have under the present administration. There 
were constant wars going on, and every villager had then, 
unlike in the present time, the prospect of vyinning the general’s 
parasol. The population was well trained in the use of arms; 
even the bangle sellers could drive back armed forces and 
fight to the bitter end. The all-round training in theuseof 
arms, the presence of numerous feudatories anxious to enlarge 
their dominions, and the ambition which the well-trained 
villagers must have had to show off their valour naturally led 
to several skirmishes between neighbouring villages usually 
occasioned by the desire to lift cattle. We find an echo of 
these village skirmishes in the Nltivakyamria, a contemporary 
work on politics;the Canarese country is still dotted with 
numerous V'lrgal records commemorating the death of tlie 
village heroes, who fell in these fights. Sorab inscriptions 
Nos. 102 , 216, 326. 351, 454, 455 etc. belonging to the reigns 
of Krshna II, Kfshna III and Karkkalf. refer to the deaths of 
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lllage heroes in sldrmishes caused by this cattle-lifting 
propensity,—skirmishes which remind us of the Uttara-go- 
graham episode of the Mahabharata. Honali No. 13 immor¬ 
talises the memory of another hero, who had died while 
fighting for the cows of his village.Naregal inscription of 
the time of Dhruva is also of a similar purport. These 
records, though short, are thrilling ones; they let us know how 
these forgotten village heroes used to fight fearlessly for the 
safety of the villages where they were born and bred up, and 
even lay down their lives cheerfully, if necessary, for that 
purpose. Sometimes these feuds led to the destruction of 
villages: a record from Hatti Mattur, belonging to the reign 
of Krshna I, immortalises the memory of Dasamma and 
Ereyya, who had died while bringing about the destruction of 
the village of Mattavura. ^ These village skirmishes were 
equally common in the Pallava and Nolamba dominions.^'*’ 
The Rashlrakuta administration, which was fairly vigorous in 
revenue matters, does not seem to have taken effective steps 
to put an end to those village feuds. While admitting that 
many valuable lives must have been unnecessarily lost in 
these avoidable conflicts, it cannot be denied that the necessity 
of self-defence and the fighting atmosphere around him must 
have made the average villager a much abler and stronger 
man fr.om the military point of view tlian he is to-day in the 
present absolutely peaceful atmosphere. Many Rashtrakula 
officers were military leaders, and to them these military 
skirmishes may not have been quite unwelcome, as they must 
have kept the martial spirit alive in villages, from where the 
army used to get its recruits. It will be shown in the last 
chapter of this part how the average Deccanese in this period 
was eagerly enlisted in the armies of even the northern kings 
for his martial qualities. 

13. 76,rf. VII. 14. E. I.. VI. p. 163. I5j /6W. p. 162. 

16. E. g. Ambur inscription of Nrpaiunga.lev*. E. I., I\\ p. 180 
Multugur inscription of Narasimhuvarrcan. E. 1.. IV, p. 360. ' 
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Every \allage, therefore, as a rule, had its militia in 
•the Deccan of our period and the imperial army must have 
been largely recruited from that force. The village headman 
was at the head of the militia and was himself a good fighter. 
Sorab No. 445, dated c. 975 A.D.. refers to a robber’s attack, on 
Kollana, a son of Gavunda Kevase Kula, when he fought, 
•established his fame, and went to heaven.Another record 
from the same place. No. 359, which refers to the death of a 
headman in a mutual skirmish among the Naj-gavundas, 
shows the same thing. A reference may also be made to an 
early Pallava record where we find the son of a headman 
receiving a grant for having slain the enemy and conducted 
with great devotion the wife of Yuvarajamalla and her 
.guard/ 


The invariable mention of the village headman in the 
land and village grants of our period shows that he was 
intimately connected with the revenue administration. Through¬ 
out the subsequent centuries under the Mahomedan, Maratha, 
and the British administrations,- he has continued to be 
responsible for the village revenues. In the extreme south 
in Tamil country where village councils were permanent 
bodies, meeting regularly and functioning methodically, we 
find, as will be soon shown, that the headman was mainly 
shouldering the revenue responsibility, even in the case of 
Brahmadeya villages where the village councils seem to have 
been most developed. The communiques of the Chola 
government in revenue matters were addressed to the village 
headmen when it wished to give publicity to any particular 
policy.”®’ Owing to his position and status the headman 
must have taken a prominent part in the meetings of the ^■illage 
council convened for the purpose of the settlement of private 

17. E. C.,V1IL 18. I. A., VII. p. 104. 

19. .For <Jetailed evidence about the assertions in this para the reader 
IB referred to Altckar: Village Communities^ Chap. I. 

20a S. 1.1.. lU. p. 289. 
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jputes in the village; he was also the village magistrate 
having powers to try petty criminal cases. ”” It was he again 
who organised public work committees and raised funds for 
them by public subscription and by securing government 
contribution, who entertained and looked after the officers of 
central government when on tour in the village, or went to 
intervbw them at the head-quarters of the division. The 
negotiations about the amount of. the government demand 
were also carried on by him. The watch and wards arrange- 
meats were also under his control and supervision. The 
village records, which were regularly kept in our period, were 
also under his custody. 

The headman was remunerated for his services in vari¬ 
ous ways. In our communiries the dictum of Kaufalya that 
he should be given rent-free land‘”’ a id the rule of Manu^"’' 
that the miscellaneous taxes in kind, that were payable daily 
to the king by the villagers, should be assigned to him were 
both followed. We have already seen that the headmen of 
the distnets had their own rent-free lands;«^> the same prin¬ 
ciple was extended to the village headman. Their rent-free 
lands have continued to enjoy that character right up to the 
present day in Maharashtra and KarnataL«5> A record of 
the Raltas of Saundatti<“> states that the Gavunda of Kadole 
gave 200 mattars of cultivable land, which was his rent-free 
service land, situated in the circle of the rent-free service 
ands of the heaamen of the locality. It is. therefore, clear 
that most of the villages of our period had a portion of their 
cultivable lands assigned to their headmen’s families. The 
above record shows that the rent-free service lands of the 
' dlage headmen were regarded as alienable in the Southern 


-’I. E. I., Xr, pp. 224 ff. 
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aratha Country during our period, but it is not improbable 
that the alienee may have been required to perform the duties 
of the office. It is further not clear whether this right of 
alienating the rent-free lands was univei'sally enjoyed by the 
headmen of the Deccan or whether it was a special custom 
in the kingdom of the Rattas of Saundatti. It is quite possible 
that the governments of our period may have put restrictions 
upon the alienation of service lands as recommended by 
Kautalya/^^^ but it is not also impossible that the custom 
at Saundatti to permit alienation may have prevailed in 
other parts of the Deccan as well; for in the Maratha period, 
the rent-free lands and privileges of the headman 
alienable. 


were 


The headman continued to enjoy the taxes in kind, 
payable to the king by the villagers, down to the recent times. 
The sale deeds of the headman’s office in the Maratha period 
show that they used to receive a share in most of the articles 
produced or sold in their villages, like clpthes, shoes, 
betel leaves etc.These dues of the headman are referrcil 
to as Maalika arhanos * perqui? ites of hereditary officers, ’ in 
a Kajachuri record/*^^^ A recoid from Soratur belonging 16 
the time of Krshna III is very instructive in this respecl. The 
Mah janas of the place wished to assign to a local temple the 
amount of charcoal that they were paying as the royal tax. 
We find them requesting the headman cind the Pervade (?) of 
the place to sanction this diversion of the revenues which they 
agreed to do. We have seen already how even the higher 
officers had not the power of alienating government revenues 
under the Rashtrakuia administration. In this record, however, 
when they were requested not to disturb the arrangement 
contemplated, the headman and the Pervade (?) are seen 


27. II. 1. 

28. Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas, p. 185. 
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inmediately washing the feet of the Mahajcmas, granting their 
request and making a further donation of 12 mattars of land. 
It is, therefore, clear that like the income from the 12 mattars 
the proceeds of the charcoal tax must have formed part 
of the income of the headman and the Pervade (?); othei'wise 
they could not have alienated them. This record, therefore, 
shows that the rule of Manu that daily taxes in kind consist¬ 
ing of food-stuffs, fuel and other miscellaneous articles were 
to be assigned to the village headman was followed in the 
Rashtrakuta as in later times. 


From the nature of his duties it is clear that the village 
headman must normally have been a Kshatriya ; the same 
is the case to-day in the Deccan and Kamatak. His influence 
with the government was as great as that with the people. 
Kings never forget to include him among the officers request¬ 
ed n(5l interfere with the enjoyment of the royal grants ; we 
often find him escorting royal ladies to their destination. 

It seems that he was entitled to receive a certain fee or tax on 
transfer of lands ; even royal transactions were not exempt 
from his dues leviable on such occasions.Sukras obser¬ 
vation that the headman of a village protects it from thieves, 
officers and aggression^"^"^Nvas perfectly true in our period; he 
was the head of the village militia and to him the villagers 
looked for leading the village defence. The headman was, 
therefore, as much indispensable to the people as to the 
government 


Village Accountant 

Village accountants were hereditary officers all over tlic 
Deccan like the village headman till 1914 when most tlicm 
were induced to resign their rights in several districts. I'heir 
inlluence till then was as great as, if not gre uer than, that of 
tb.e \allagc headman. We find them figu'ing in the docu- 

3;. See p, 192. 32. J B. B. R. A ^ . X. p. 2:^7. ' 

iii. U, 313, 34. I'ji/af/e Co?n>/i • / • . t'- 5. 
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ments of the Maratha and Muslim periods also. S'ukra refers 
to him as lekhaka, whose duty was to keep accounts of income 
and expenditure, to receive and dispose of goods after mak¬ 
ing entries in the registers and to carry on correspondence. 
Under! the Chola administration this officer existed in all 
villages in Tamil country ; we seeihim writing the orders of 
the village assembly/^^^ and measuring and recording the 
amount of paddy paid by the villagers on account of the land 
and otherttaxes/^^ He had in many places a sub-accountant 
under him and the pay of both is mentioned in several 
records. It is, therefore, strange that lekhaka or the village 
accountant should not figure in the R^hlrakuta records as he 
does in some of the epigraphs of the Andhra period. The 
\dllage administration must have found the services of the 
accountant as indispensable in the Deccan as in Tamil country. 
It is. therefore, almost certain that he must have existed in 
our period. Most of our land grants mention yuktas, ayuktas, 
niyiiktas or upayuhtas after the Gramakutas , and before the 
Grama-mahattaras The position of these officers in the 
official hierarchy makes it clear that they belonged to the 
village administration. If so, they could have hardly been r.n^*" 
others than the village accountants and their assistants, who 
being in charge of the village records of rights and other files, 
could hardly be omitted from the list of officers to be request* 
ed not to interfere with the land or village grants. 

The village accountants of our period must have been 
performing duties similar to those mentioned by S'ukra-nlti and 
the contemporary Chola documents. The headman was 
considerably engrossed in administrative, military and police 
duties; he could, therefore, have hardly found time to look to 


35. II, 348. 36. S. I. I., II. Ukkal No. 10. 

37. S. I. I.. II.. Nos. 22 and 23. 

38. Nasik cave inscriptions Nos. 16 and 27. E., 1. VIII. 

39. Samangad plates, 754 A.D., I. A., XI. p. 112; Radhanpur plates. 
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the clerical work connected with the village administration, 
which must have been relegated to some other officer. Obvi¬ 
ously it is these who are referred to by the terms yuktas or 
niyuktas. Some of the big villages may have had two officers 
to look to this clerical work; one of them may have been the 
accountont and the other the sub-accountant. Upaniyuhtas 
and: Niyuktas figure together in some records and that can be 
explained only on this hypothesis. Like the office of the village 
leadman these offices were also very probably hereditai^ in 
our age as they were till recently. No yuktas or upaniyuhtas 
figure as donors in our period; we hardly get any evidence 
suggesting that these officers wielded anything like the 
influence that was wielded by the village headman. It is, 
therefore, clear that the offices of the yuktas and upaniyuhtas 
^ere more or less clerical, and did not carry the same privileges 
or,prestige as that of the village headman. 

Village Council 

If the evidence about the existence, nature, and functions 
of the imperial, provincial, and district councils is meagre, 
that about the village councils is more than ample. These 
b^ies existed throughout the Rashtrakuta dominions, though 
their nature and functions differed to some extent in different 
localities, fhere were roughly speaking three types of the 
village councils in our per^, the Tamil type, the Kamatak 

and the Maharashtra and Gujarat type. The last two 
1 not differ very much from each other, but the distinctiou 
etween the first type on the one hand and the last two on 
the other was considerable. 

It was only for about 20 or 25 years in the reign of 
Kfslina 111 that several districts in Tamil country were annexed 
to the Rashtrahtita dominions where the Tamil type of the 
village council prevailed, A detailed description of that type 
is not, therefore, strictly relevant in a work dealing with 
the Rashtrakula administration. The suhiect has been. 






besides, discussed by a number of previous writers on tlie 
subject/'^^ Attention will, therefore, be drawn here only to- 
salient features of the village councils in Tamil country in 
order to facilitate comparison and contrast with these in 
Maharastra and Karnatak. 

Village assemblies or councils in Tamil country' consisted 
neitlier of the whole adult population, as was the case in 
Karnatak, nor of a few select gentlemen, as was the case in 
Maharashtra and Gujrat, but of about 20 to 30 individuals 
elected by a kind of selection by ballot/^*^ There were 
detailed rules about the qualifications of the voters and the 
candidates: certain property and educational qualifications. 
y/ei'c insisted upon in the candidates along with a blameless 
character. Persons once elected were disqualified to stand 
again for election for three years, a rule apparently framed to 
afford opportunities to all qualified persons to scr\'o on lihc 
village councils. The election took place annually and the 
members elected were known as the great men of the year 
(Peramakkal). They subdivided themselves into a number of 
sub-committees, as was the case With the corporation of 
Putaliputra in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. Each sub¬ 
committee was in charge of a specific department like the 
village tank, the village temple, roads, adjudication, wetlands, 
di^' lands etc. The account supplied by the Uttaramallur 
inscriptions is confirmed by sevJ^'al other records. Thus. 
vSivctchularnarigalam inscription of the 16th year of the reign of 
Kvslina ill proves the existence of annual election of the- 
’tillage councils: the Solapuram inscription from North 

Arcot district discloses ihr existence of a temple sub-committee 
in Miat village in 953 A.D., when it formed part )f the 
i^asbtrakuta empire; the Gudimallani Bana inscriptions 

40. R. C. Majuind;*.’, CoTpoiate Life in Auevint [ndia\ \i. 
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VILLAGE COUNCILS IN KARNaTAK 

B from Chittur district attest to the existence of a village 
cqrporation in that village, discharging trust duties, regulating 
the village crops, controlling the village revenues, and arrang¬ 
ing for the works of public uiility/^^* 

The constitution of the village councils in Karnatak 
differed considerably from the above type. Our records, 
which are fairly numerous, refer nowhere to any election or 
selection of the members of the village councils, although th^ 
describe on numerous occasions the powers and functions of 
^ese bodies. But the absence of election or selection in 
Karnatak was due not to the village bodies being less but 
more democratic than was the case in Tamil country. 
Mahajanas, as the members of the village council were called 
in Karnatak, seemed to have included in that province in the 
vast majority of cases the heads of all the families residing in 
the village. The Kalas inscription of Govinda IV*^'** is very 
important in this respect. The record first describes the 
attainments and scholarship of the 200 Brahmana householders, 
of the agrahara or the Brahmana settlement of Kadiyar, 
observing that the village could put to shame other Brahmana 
vi lages on account of the learning and stainless character of 
all its 200 householders. Later on in the record these verv 
200 Brahmana householders are described as the Mahajanas. 

I is, therefore, clear that the Mahajanas included almost all 
‘ 'e heads of the families residing in the village. 

A record from Bijapur district, dated 1022 A.D., is till 
nore I uminating. The inscription records a grant of 50 
mat ars o land for the village school given by the 500 
lanas of Perur, The land in further described as tielongin,, 

-o ihe 500 houses of Perur. It is, therefore, absolutely cLar 
( aat each Mahajana represented a i amily in the village and 
that all the families were reiiresented in the village council. 

43. XI. np. 224ff. a. E. I,. XIII, pp. 327 f , 

45. T nhir J,,, ^ (. A., XV{1I, pp. 273 ff. 
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Ascriptions from Hadali^^^^aiid Behatti^^^^in Dharwar district 
show that the same continued to be the case in the 11th and 
the 12th centuries as well. The first of these records, dated 
1083 A.D., refers to an agrahara village, each of the 420 
Mahajanas of which is described as virtuous and learned. At its 
conclusion the record calls upon the 420 Mahajanas of the 
agrahara colony to protect the grant. Since an a^rahara 
village consisted mostly of Brahmanas, it is quite clear that the 
Mahajanas in this case also included most of the householders 
of the village. The inscription hailing from Behatti, above 
referred to, is dated 1183 A.D., and contains a grant to the 
1000 Brahmanas of the a^rahara settlement of Kuld^anuru; the 
Canarese postscript records a further donation to the same 
body and adds:—* The one thousand and two shall unfailingly 
preserve this grant.’ A Yadava inscription from the same 
locality, about half a century later in date, again refers to a 
grant to 1002 Brahmanas of the same place. It is, therefore, 
clear that the agrahara village of Kukkanuru consisted of 
about a 1000 householders all of whom were included in the 
body of the Mahajanas of the locality. 

An inscription from Nadwadinge in Bijapur district, dated 
902 seems to show that the Mahajanas often included 

not only all the householders or the heads of the families of 
the village but also all adults* The inscription is unfortu¬ 
nately fragmentary, but it distinctly refers to a donation by the 
Mahajanas of the place, headed by their own three,(?) together 
with the children and old men. It would appear from this 
record that the term Mahajanas included at least in some 
localities all the adult population of the village; persons too 
^veak or young to be members of that body were alone 
excluded from it. 


46. 1. A.. Xni, pp. 33-34. 
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The instances above quoted were all of Brahmana 


■ settlements, and so the Mahajanas in these cases included 
Br£ihmanas alone. But in ordinary villages consisting of a 
population of different castes, non-Brahmana householders also 
must have been included among them, though Brahmanas 

• often may have occupied a prominent position in that body. 
The Radhanpur plates of Govinda III, which give a village in 
Nagar district in charity, refer to an assembly of 40 Mahajanas 

?that had met on the occasion, among whom the 10 Brahmanas 
named in the record were most prominent A record from 
Hatti-Mattur in Dharwar district, dated 917 refers to 

an assembly of 50 cultivators headed by the oilmcin Jayasing- 

• ayyasetti, Jummisetti, Malisetti, Namisetti and Kamvisetti. 
Here the assembly, as well as its leaders, are all non-Brah- 
manas; for it is not very likely that the cultivators referred to 
may have included Brahmanas. 

It is thus cleeir from the above instances that the village 
Mahajanas, whom we meet in the records of our period, 
included practically all the heads of the village families, and 
perhaps all the adult population as well, A record from Sirur 
in Dharwar district, dated 866 refers to 230 Mahajanas 

of the place, who figure as the recipients of a donation; on 
inscription from Nargund in the same district, dated 929 
A.D.,^^^ records a grant when 220 Mahajanas of the locality 
had assembled together ; another epigraph from the same 
district, dated 916 A.D.,^^'^ mentions 220 Mahajanas of the 
village of Pi^ttiya-Maltavur ; two more records from Bijapur 
district, one from Kattegeri, dated 1096 A and the other 

from Managoli, dated 1161 A.D.,^^^ mention an assembly of 500 
^ '^hajanas of these places, Mahajanas in all these place s 
must be standing for the local assemblies, and since most of 
t lese places were small villages, it is quite clear in view of the 
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dence already adduced above that they must have included 
almost all the adult householders of the localities, who 
had not particularly disqualified themselves from being desig* 
nated by that high-sounding appellation. They certainly did 
not represent the executive of the village assembly, firstly 
because an executive committee of so large a number of 
members is inconceivable not only for villages and towns 
but also for large units, and secondly because the records 
sometimes mention the heads or the executive committees of 
the Mahajanas. Thus Nadwadinge record mentions the 
Mahajanas and their three heads/^^^ and the Hatti-Mattur 
inscription of 917 A. Do mentions five merchants as being at 
the head of the 50 Mahajana agriculturists. The Mahajanas, 
therefore, did not form a small body of elected or selected 
members in Karnatah, as was the case with the * great men ' 
of the village in Tamil country. They practically included 
the whole of the adult population of the village. 

A village assembly consisting of all the householders <^f 
a village would no doubt be quite an imposing body for 
ceremonial purposes, but it would be thoroughly unmanagej^ble 
for deliberative and quite unthinkable for executive purposes. 
As will be soon shown, the Mahajanas in Karnatak used to 
perform the functions of trustees and bankers, manage schools, 
tanks and rest houses, raise subscriptions for public purposes 
and pay village dues to the central government. And yet apart 
from the two instances referred to in the concluding portion 
of the l€ist paragraph, there is not a single instance of any 
mention of the executive or the sub-committee of the village 
assembly formed for any general or particular purpose. And 
these two cases also are rather doubtful; for the Nadwadinge 
record is fragmentary, and the five merchants, who are men¬ 
tioned as being at the head of the 50 Mah^ana agriculturists in 
the Hatti-Mattur inscription, may have perhaps been the 
executive of the guild of oilmen, to which the agriculturists may 
57. i. A., XU; p, 221. 
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Jr'nged, if we assume that they were following oil-press** 
ing as a subsidiary profession. The Nargund inscription 
records an elaborate arrangement for compulsory contributions 
for a local tank on the occasions like marriage, thread-cere- 
mony (Upanayana) etc., but it refers to no taxation committee 
of the Mahajanas, whose members were entrusted with the 
collection of these dues. The tank and its funds were to be 
managed, not by a tank sub-committee, as was the case in 
1 amil country at tliis time, but by the inhabitants of a certain 
street of the village which was apparently most contiguous to 
the tank. The Soratur inscription of 951 records the 

assignment of certain taxes for a local temple, but it does not 
mention either a taxation or a temple' committee. All the 
50 Mahajanas undertake to protect the grant. The Salotgi 

inscription of Krshna 111 ^ 60 ) description of a 

local college, its boardings and professors, and the contribu¬ 
tions the inhabitants had agreed to pay for the maintenance 
of the institution, but it nowhere refers to any executive 
committee of the Mahajanas to look after the college manage- 
iucnt or the fund collection. An inscription from Devi Hosur 
Dharwar district, dated 962 mentions the agreement 

-4 the Mahajanas of Posavur to raise a sum of 55 gadyanakas 
born tlie interest of which a certain number of Brahman as 
^•‘^ re to be fed daily, but it nowhere refers to any committee 
T endowment, its interest and utilisation. 

wo or inscriptions' from Dharw’ar district, '^”’ one da 
i091 anc tie other 1124 A.D. prove not only an absence nf 
sub-committees or village council executives, but attest [.o the 
Piactice, prevailing in the locality, of entrusting village works 
of public utility, not to any sub-comniiltee of the Mahajanrs, 
cat to the trusteeship oi single individuals of known abiiirv 
tnd character. B ith these records njenticvi certain gifis of 
58, !. A. Xlf, p. 924, 59, I. A.. XII. p. 2^7. 
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money and land by 200 Mahajanas of the place and thcii 
conveyance to Sarvajna Mahadevayyanayaka and Sarvajna 
Parmadiyarasa for village public works {^ramakarya). 
Mantrawadi inscription of Amoghavarsha I, dated 865 A.D.. 
supports the same conclusion. In this record we find the 
40 M^ajemas of Elapunase (modern Mantrawadi), the Gorava 
Moni and the managers of a hamlet making a grant to a local 
b iyaltemple, conveying 85 mattars of land to the honourable 
Gokarnapandita saying. * He indeed is able to protect the 
property and to increase it.’ The record is not complete but 
the words just quoted show that the Pandit was a trustee 
selected by the donors. 

It is. therefore, clear that our records do not prove the 
existence in Kamatak of any village council sub-connmittees 
or even an executive of the Mahajanas, and still we find them 
discharging the duties of trustees, bankers and managers of 
temples, tanks and schools. We can explain this anomalous 
state of affairs only on the assumption that the Mahajanas 
used to make some informal arrangement about the discharge 
of these duties; influential members of the village community 
were entrusted with some of these duties according to mutual 
convenience and trust; very probably the headman may 
have transacted much of such business with informal consul¬ 
tations with the leading lights of the village, and made the 
necessaiy arrangements for the collections of the public 
subscriptions and government taxes, for the deposit of the 
trust moneys at interest and for the management of the public 
schools and charity houses. This may have obviated the 
necessity of annua! elections of the executive council and its 
sub committees, as we find to have been the case in Tamil 
country in contemporary times. On occasions of importance 
all the Mahajanas probably met and expressed their views 
in order to guide the village headman and other influential 
members of the 1 it:ality, who wc ^ ’ (>rmally discharging the 
63 E. I., VII. p. 202. 
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AHATTARAS WERE VILLAGE HOUSE-HOLDERS 

functions entrusted to them. Such^ meetings seem 
to have been fairly common, since responsibility is thrown bjr 
our records not on the headman or solitary individuals but on 
the whole body of the village Mahajanas. 

The gentlemen who constituted the village assemblies in 
Maharashtra and southern Gujarat were'known asMaAa«aras. 
This term is nothing but a paraphrase of the words Peru- 
makkal and Mahajana that were current in Tamil and 
Karnatak countries respectively. These Mahattaras or their 
executive (adhikarinah) are referred to in most of the records, 
from Maharashtra and southern Gujarat ranging from the 8th 
to the 12th cenlujy A.D. The term Mahattara indicated, like 
the term Mahajana, the householders or the heads of families 
residing in the village; this interpretation, which is suggested 
by etj'mology, is further confirmed by the Sanjan plates of 
Salukika Budhavarsha ( c. 670 A.D. ) which mention kola- 
mahattaradhikarinah, ‘ officers of the elders of the families 


immediately after the Gramahufa or the village headman. 
This expression shows that the Mahattaras were the senior 
members of their respective families, and members elected 
ty or selected from among them formed the village council. 
Most of the Rashtrakuta grants from Maharashtra and 
Gujarat mention adhikarikamahattaras or mahattara dhikarinah 
niter the gramakata. Both expressions mean the same 
thing: the first is a karmadharaya compound (mahattardh 
cha ami adhikarinah) .meaning officers who are village elders, 
and the second a tatpurusha one (mahattaranam adhikarinah) 
meaning executive of the village elders. The Gujarat and 
Maharashtra records do not give any specific examples of the 
number of the mahattaras of any localities as the Karnatak 
epigraphs do; but the meaning of the term, especially in i hc 
iight of the expression hulamahaltar a dhikarinah cf the San* 
jan plates Budhavarsha, would tend to show that G.m.ma- 
mahattaras included the elders of all the respartable families 
Ui. E, I,, XlV, p. kjO. 
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village. The Mahattaras of Maharashtra and Gujarat, 
therefore, must have been as numerous as the Mahajanas of 
Kamatak. 

As observed already the Mahattaras had a regular exe¬ 
cutive of their own in Maharashtra and Gujarat, the membei's 
of which were called Mahattaradhikarinah. The communal 
responsibilities in these provinces were theoretically shared by 
the council of the Gramamahattaras and not by the Grama- 
mahattaras themselves; for our records do not mention Gram- 
mahttaras in such connection but usually their council’— 
Gramamahattaradhikarinah, In this respect we see a contrast 
between the adjoining provinces. In Karnatak the general 
assembly as a whole is saddled with the responsibility and 
never its executive body, in Maharashtra and Gujarat the 
case is just the reverse. It is not improbable that the general 
body of the village elders was accustomed to meet much less 
frequently in Maharashtra and Gujarat than was the case in 
Kamatak and had allowed its functions to be usurped by the 
executive council. 

Our records give absolutely no information as to how the 
executive committee of the Mahattaras was formed, what 
was its strength, whether it was elected by the Mahattaras, 
if so, how and at what intervals, or whether it was nominaLcd 
by the central government or its deputies, or whether it con¬ 
sisted of natural leaders among the villagers, selected by :i 
kind of informal approval. Since neither election by the 
general body of the Mahattaras nor nomination by govern¬ 
ment or its officers is ever referred to, the last mentioned alter¬ 
native seems to be the most probable one. Mahattara-vasif- 
pakas are mentioned in two grants of the Gujarat branch.^’ 

7 his term has not yet been interpreted but it may possibly 
deno'c those families, which claimed descent from the tmd:- 
ornal founders of the village, and may, therefore, I:a\c 
65, D.ij'tir irmon’’ gr.Tni. E. I., VI, p 202, Sumt pleu. ^ of 
being puLlishc.J ir^ E. I., XXL 
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:upied an important position in the village community, 
entitling them perhaps to a seat on the village council. 

In Maharashtra and Gujarat, as in Kamatak, we do not 
come across any departmental sub-committees of the village 
council to discharge its various functions, as was the case in 
Tamil country. It is probable that the village executive must 
have obviously divided itself in practice into small sub-com¬ 
mittees, but these are nowhere referred to in our records. 

The powers and functions of the village assembly and 
their executives were substantially the same in Gujarat, Maha¬ 
rashtra and Kamatak, but they differed considerably from 
those of the corresponding bodies in Tamil country. In the 
latter province the village executive was responsible to the 
central government for its revenues; but how and when these 
were to be collected, whether and to what extent remission 
in taxation was to be given were matters in which the village 
had full powers. Nay, the government had even delegated 
to the village assemblies its power of selling the land of the 
defaulters of land-revenue. The village committees there 
were also the owners of the village lands and could sell or 
-issign them for village purposes. Under the Rashtralmta 
administration all these powws were reserved to itself by 
the central government and were exercised through its repre¬ 
sentatives, as shown in the last chapter. Our records supply 
not a single case of the Mahajanas or Mahattaradhikarins 
i^mitling any taxes or making any lands tax-free. The 
Kalas inscription no doubt refers to the A^rahara of Kadiyur 
assigning the tax on pedlars for a local temple, but the case is 
beside the point; for the village was an alienated one and so 
tiie rights of the central government had devolved upon th» 
Mahajanas who were the alienees. In a record from Katta- 
from Bijapur district, dated 1092 A.D., we no doubt 
iind the honourable 500 making over an impost due to thcr" 

66 . Mujumcl.^r, Corporate Life . ■?, p, 193, 

67. E. T., Kill p. 327. 68. I. A., Vi, 138. 
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local temple; but the honourable 500 obviously did riot 
represent the Mahajanas of the place, for in that case they 
would have been so designated, as is the invariable practice 
of the Kamatak records. Besides, if “ honourable 500" had 
represented the Mahajanas of the place having sole control 
over the village taxation and its disposal, they need not have 
drawn up any document for assigning one of their imposts- 
for the purpose of their tank. We can understand the record 
only if we take the honourable 500 as the members of some 
outside guild who assigned an impost due to them for the 
tank of the village. There is only one case, that of the 
Mahajanas of Soratur, assigning away a tax in land to a local 
temple, but the record shows that they could do so only when 
the headman and the Governor of the place had graciously- 
acceded to their request in that matter.**®^ 

With the exception noted above, the powers and functions 
of the village councils were similar to those in the south. 
They were looking after and arranging for the public works, 
and other needs of the village community. We find them 
organising schools and charity houses, managing temple 
property*^*’ where no sect or other organisation existed, 
and arranging for the maintenance and repairs of the village 
tank.*^ ’ They were also receiving deposits on trust from 
pnvate individuals to be utilised for specific public works 
according to their wishes.On such occasions the feet of 

69, I. A., XII, p. 258, 

/O. Hadali inscription, I. A., XIII, pp. 93.94; Kalasinscription, E. I., 
XIII, p. 327; Belur grant, I. A., XVIII, p. 273. 

71. Adargunchi inscription,,LA.. XII, p.258; Btadana plates. E. I. 

III. p. 275, 

72. J. B. B. R. A.S.. X. pp. I67/f. 

73. Nargunda inscription I. A„ XII. p. 224; Katlageri inscription, 

I. A., VI, p. 138. 

74. Sirur inscription I. A.. XII. p. 220; Adargunchi and Sor.-.tur ins 
criptioi.j. I. A.. XIl, pp, 256. ff.; Nilgund and Didgur inscriptions, E. I,. 

VI, p. 102 and p. 253. 
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the Mahajanas, even when their number was 200 or 300, 
%vere washed by the donors, even if the latter were provincial 
or district governors, and the ownership of the property was 
formerly conveyed in trust to them. This procedure would 
incidentally show the high reverence in which they were held. 
The Mah^anas used to guarantee perpetual proper untilisa- 
tion- of the funds entrusted to them for the purposes con- 
ternplated. It is obvious that the Mahajanas must have had 
their own banks, for they used to undertake the payment of 
t e agreed interest annually on the deposits received by 
them. It IS, however, equally probable that in many cases 
they may not have had public village banks under their con- 

1 trol and management, but may have invested the sums 
though some village money-lenders of known credit and 
character. They used to raise subscriptions for public works 
and collect voluntary contributions: steps were also taken by 
them to commemorate the memory of distinguished donors 
by engraving their donations on stone tablets. The village 
councils were enabled to undertake and finance these 
public works by the policy of the central government of 
reserving a part of the revenues collected in the village for 
its local purposes. The village revenues were divided into 
two parts, Mela-varam or government share and Chadi-varam 
or the inhabitants’ share.The latter was at the entire 
disposal of the village council, and it could not be alienated 
even by the king except with the consent of the people. 

1 have already shown elsewhere that the people’s share of the 
revenues of a village was usually in the vicinity of 15 % of the 
total revenues collected in the locality even under the British 
administration as late as 1830 A.D.^^*’ This regular income 
was supplemented by public subscriptions, and voluntary 
imposts and charity induced by the Ishtapurta theory which 
extolled to the skies the benefactors of the community v.-ha 
75. E. I.. XIII. p. 35. 

*7 6’o7nmKm7i'«y, pp, 68. 71. 
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it by building public wells and tanks and maintaining 
schools and hospitals. 

The village councils of our period had considerable juris¬ 
diction over the village disputes/^^^ Sulaiman, a contempo¬ 
rary writer, informs us that there existed popular courts 
in India in addition to king s courts. Their criminal juris¬ 
diction was no doubt confined to petty cases of assaults, etc., 
but their civil jurisdiction was unlimited. They could try and 
decide cases worth any big amount. King’s courts did not 
entertain any cases at first instance; it was only when the 
parties felt dissatisfied with the decisions of the village councils 
that they could appeal to the king or his courts. Somadeva, 
a contemporary writer of the Deccan, expressly declares that 
such v/as the case in his times. If the parties to a dispute 
happened to be members of a guild the case was referred to 
the village council, only if the guild executive could not 
settle the matter amicably. The judgments of the early 
Mahomedan and Maratha period are found to be signed by 
several village elders including not only Patels and Kulkarnis 
but also goldsmiths, carpenters, oilmen and even untoucha¬ 
bles like Mahars and Mangs. It is, therefore, clear that 
the power to decide the village cases was theoretically invest¬ 
ed in the whole body of the village elders or the Mahajanas 
In practice, however, the actual examination of the parties, 
their witnesses etc., seems to have been delegated to a small 
sub-committee, the members of which used to receive a 
certain honorarium from the fees that were charged to the 
disputants. The trials were usually held in tlie village temple, 

77. For detailed evidence in substantiation of the statements occur- 
ring in this para the reader is referred to chapter HI of my History of 
the Village Communities in Western India. The statement made in 
that cliaptcr about the non-existence of guilds during our period is 
untenable. 

78. Sulaiman Satidagar, p. 81. 

79 . Jii?r 3^ m i xxvn, 22. 




PANCHAYATS NOT DUE TO ANARCHY 

holy precincts of which could effectively stifle during our 
period any promptings to dishonesty in the mind of parties 
and witnesses. The judicial powers of the Panchayats were 
not due to prevailing anarchy ; it was the considered policy of 
the state not to entertain any suits except by way of appeal 
from the decisions of the village Panchayats. The decrees 
o t e vi age court were enforced by the central govern¬ 
ment. just as the decrees of the present day British courts are 

carried out by the British executive. In the 1 5th . century in 
Maharashtra, parties dissatisfied with the decisions of the 
village court had the right of appeal to Taluka Panchayats: 
It IS not improbable that the councils of Vishaya and Rashtra- 
mahattaras as well may have enjoyed in our period appellate 
jurisdiction over the decisions of the village councils. The 
judicial powers of Bhogapatis, Vishayapatis. and Rashlrapatis 
are nowhere referred to in our records : very probably they 

enjoyed no such powers. In the kings court too the judge 
was assisted by Sabhyas or jurors whose duty, according to 
^omadeva. a contemporaiy writer of our period, was to find 
out facts and decide the cases impartially. The procedure 

at the court of the capital considerably resembled the modern 
trial by jury. 

1 assemblies used to meet usually in the Mandap of 

tile local temple or under the shade of an expansive tree; 
many of the villages like Kadiyur, however, had halls of their 
o^n. An inscription from Shikarpur^®^^ records a number 
o onations for the construction of the village halls. The 
antravadi inscription of 865 A. D. refers to a meeting of the 
assembly, and says that Nagadeva was its president. Since, 
t lere were no formal elections of the executive in our assem-’ 
'Cs. It is not unlikely that different presidents may have 
been elected on different occasions. 

80. Nitivakyumrta. XXVn, 3. 81. E. I., XIII. p, 327, 

82. Shiknrpur. No. 45. E. C., VI. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Revenue and Expenditure 

An enquiry will be made in this chapter into the various 
sources of revenue of the Rashtrakuta empire and the way in 
which they were utilised. Our principal sources of informa- 
tion in this connection are the statements made in the copper¬ 
plate grants about the immunities of the village alienated in^ 
favour of Brahmanas and temples. This information can be 
compared with the rules of the contemporary Smriti writers 
and statements in the records of other contemporary dynasties. 
Accounts of the Muslim traders are also, to some extent 
useful. 

The principal sources of revenue may be classed under 
five heads. These were: — 

(1) Regular taxes, 

(2) Occasional taxes or exactions, 

(3) Fines, 

(4) Income from government properties, and 

(5) Tributes from feudatories. 

Of the above items, the last one will be considered in 
detail in the next chapter where the position of the feuda¬ 
tories will be considered; the remaining will be discussed 
here. 

(I) Regular Taxes 

An analysis of the epigraphical evidence shows that the 
following taxes were regularly levied in all the villages of the 
empire:— 

(i) Udrafi^a, 

(ii) Uparikara. It will be shown that Bha^a-hhoga- 
karot mentioned in some of our records, is the same as the 
items Nos. i and ii mentioned here. 
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Bhutoipatapratyaya or sulka or siddhaya, 

(iv) Vishti, 

(v) Miscellaneous taxes. 

(2) Occasional exactions 
These were principally of three kinds:— 

- (i) Chatahhatapraves adanda^ 

(ii) RojaseVakanani vasatidandapTayanadandciu. 

(iii) Emergency demands of the Stale. 

(3) Fines 

This item requires no explanation. 

(4) Income from Government properties 
Under this head were included :— 

(i) Sheri or crown land, waste lands and trees. 

(ii) Mines and salt. 

(iii) Treasure trove and property of persons dying with¬ 
out any heirs. 

(5) Tributes from the feudatories 
This item will be discussed in the next chapter where 
the position of the feudatories will be considered in detail. 

(1) Regular Taxes 
(i and ii) Udrahga and Uparikara 
These taxes are mentioned very frequently not only in 
the grants of the Rashfrakutas but also of the earlier d 5 nrias- 
ties like those of the Parivrajakas, Maitrakas and the later 
Guptas of Magadha. It must be,; however, confessed that 
modern scholarship has not yet succeeded in ascertaining 
satisfactorily their exact meaning; nor do Sanskrit dictionaries 
help us much. This latter fact is rather surprising eind |>er- 
plexing; for these expressions are very common in the nume¬ 
rous records of our period and yet are unknown to, most of 
the Kosha writers. It is only in S'asmta Kosha that wc come 
across a sense that can be reasonably considered in connec- 





with the present enquiry; the work gives Uddliara or 
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Udgraha as a synonym of the term/^^ The only other 
Kosha where the word is mentioned at all is the Trikanda 
s'eshadcosha, according to which Udranga is the name of the 
celestial city of Harischandra moving in the air/^^ This 
meaning, which has been copied from this Kosha by some of 
the modern Sanskrit and English dictionaries, can be hardly 
considered in connection with the present enquiry. Since the 
word is very common in the epigraphical literature and almost 
unknown to the Koshas, can it be possible that the word is 
a Sanskritised form of some non-Indo-European word? The 
term Udrah^a cannot be also connected with the word drafiga 
which means a frontier town in the Rajataranginl; it is not 
possible to argue that the expression sodrafi^ah might mean 
‘along with the octroi duties’, for then the form would have 
been sadrafigah and not sodrangak As it is, though we get 
several variations of the fiscal terms occurring in epigraphical 
records, the form of the term sodrangah is constant; not even 
once do we get sadrah^ah as an alternative form. 

What etymology or dictionaries cannot explain can be 
aUempted to be elucidated by the method of analysis. An 


analysis of the Rashtrakuta records shows that the terms 
sodrafigah and soparikarah do never figure along with the 
expression sabhagabhogakarah in one and the same grant. 


In the Samangad plates of Dantidurga^^^ and the Kapadwanj 
plates of Krshna IIthe term *sabhagabhogakarah * is used, 
but the expressions sodrafigah and soparikarah are missing* 
In all other records of our dynasty the latter terms are figuring, 
but the former one is absent. There is not a single record 
where neither set of taxes is mentioned. It is, therefore, clear 
that bhaga and bhoga are nearly s^TJonymous with udrafiga and 
uparikara and stand for taxes that were universally levied. 

I. Referred to by Buhler at I. A.. XII, p. 189 N. 30. 2. II., 79. 


3. I.A., XI. p. 111. 


4. E, 1., I. p. 52. 
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Wnat then could have been these universally levied 
taxes ? The Smriti literature invariably uses the term bhaga 
or its synonym ams'a for denoting the land tax/^^ In the 
Sanskrit literature the king is very often described as subsist* 
ing on sashthansa e, the 6th part of the produce of the 
land. It is, therefore, almost certain that the hhagakara of the 
inscriptions must be standing for the leind tax. 

Bhogakara represents the petty taxes in kind that were 
to be paid to the king every day. From the very nature of 
the case, these taxes in the form of betel leaves, fruits, 
vegetables etc., could have been exacted by the king only 
when he was on tour; they were, therefore, usually assigned 
in practice to local officers as part of their incomes, as shown 
already in the last chapter. Every day these taxes in kind 
were seen being enjoyed by tlie local officers and, therefore, 
the term bhogakara used for them was quite appropriate. In 
tliis connection attention may be drawn to Manu VIII, 307, 
wkere the expression pratibhagam has got a v. 1. of pritibho- 
gam which has been explained by the commentator Sarvajha 
N^ayana as ‘ Phala-kiisuma-s akhairnadyup^yanam prati* 
dinagrahyam daily presents in the form of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, grass etc. The intcrpi etation proposed for 
bhugakara is, therefore, supported by the usage that was 
known to some of our commentators. Sometimes, however. 
Government used to impose additional taxes for the salaries 
of some of its officers. We have already seen how the 
village of Tuppad Kurahatti had to pay an additional tax in 
money for the remuneration of the district officers in the 
reign of K^shija Contemporaiy Ganga-Pallava and 

Chola records also mention fees for the district and village 
officers that had to be paid by the villagers.This 
additional tax on land may also have been included in the 
term bhogakara* 

5. Cf. Gautama. X. 24-7; Menu. VIII. 130; Kautnlya. V. 2; •to. 

6 . Ante.p. 179. 7. S. 1. I.. II. pp. 530-1; III, p. 391. 
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have already seen that the terms udrah&a and 
iiparikara are very nearly or identically the same as the ex¬ 
pressions hha^akara and hhogakara. The two Gadyanas, 
which the villagers of Tuppad Kurahatli had to pay for the 
remuneration of the Country 0vanda, was a tax on land which 
had to be paid over and above {=upari ) the normal land tax. 
Uparikara, therefore, was quite an appropriate term to denote 
it, since it was an additional impost. Bhogakara, therefore, 
becomes identical with uparikara, either term denoting taxes, 
normal or additional, in kind or cash that were imposed for 
the part pa3^ment of the salaries of the mofussil state officers. 
Fleet was inclined to hold that uparikara may have been the 
tax on temporary tenants who had no proprietory rights in the 
village soil/®^ There is, however, no independent evidence 
to show that the government used to impose any extra or 
special taxation on such tenants. There was besides no 
reason why state records should distinguish the tax paid by 
the permanent tenants from that obtained from temporary 
cultivators. The theory, therefore, that udrafiga was a tax on 
permanent and uparikara on temporary tenants yet remains to 
be proved and is not likely to be correct. 

Since udrahga and uparikara have been shown to be 
nearly identical with bhagakara and hhogakara and since 
bhogakara is further shown to be identical with uparikara, it 
follows that udrahga has to be equated with bhagakara, which 
has been shown to stand for the normal land tax of the; 
government. It has to be confessed that no etymological 
derivation of the term can be suggested, which will explain 
this interpretation; but the word itself is practically unknown 
to dictionaries in its fiscal sense, and may have been derived 
from some non-Aryan stock; hence the difficulty of properly 
deriving it. 

It is not easy to determine the exact incidence of the 
taxation on land in our period. The Smriti and Niti writers lay 
8. C. I. I., HI. p. 98. 
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that the slate demand should vary between 8% to 16%/^^ 
The Arthasastra would advocate a levy of 25% Sukra; 
a medieval writer, permits land taxation between 25% to 50% 
in the case of irrigated lands* but adds that the taxation on 
ordinary dry lands should be such that the net produce should 
be twice the cost of production, the latter term including the 
government dues as well/^^^ Chandesvara, another medieval 
writer, states that the expression ‘ shadbha^a * with reference 
to land tax is merely figurative, and means that the king should 
take such amount as is necessary for the needs of government 
and may not be felt as oppressive by the subjects. Since 
the theory writers differ so greatly and allow so wide an option 
to the state we may take it that the land tax in the Rashtra- 
kuta dominions must have varied with the quality of the land- 
and the needs of the state. 

Let us now try to determine the actual amount of the 
land tax that was levied by the governments of our period. 
The paucity of records throwing any light on the subject, the 
vagueness of their statements when available, and the diffi¬ 
culty of interpreting the technical terms used in them are the 
main reasons that have so far deterred an enquiry in this 
direction; but it is high time that an effort at least should be 
made. Let us consider a few concrete cases that are available 
in this connection. 

(1) Bevinahalli inscription from Chitaldurg district 
of Mysore State, belonging to the time of Khottiga, informs us 
that the revenue of two villages Madlur and Malagav^di was 
50 gadyanas, petty taxes in kind being excluded. A ^adyana 
was equal to two kalanjus and the latter was a gold coin weigh¬ 
ing about a quarter of a tola^**^ or about 45 to 50 grains. The 
revenue of these two villages was thus about 25 tolas of gold 

9. E. g.. Manu, VIll, 130. 10. Book V. Chap. 2. 

11. IV. ii, llOff. 12. Chap. XII, p. 62. (Jayaswars'cdition). 

13. E. C., Xlf Chitaldurg No. 74, 

14. Ellioc, Coins of South India, p. 47. 
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^ 375 tolas of silver, since the ratio between the prices of the 
twometa s in our period was about I: 15 /*s> Making allowance 
tor the alloy. 25 tolas may be roughly equated to Rs. 500. 

second of the three Kongu inscriptions, edited 
y itte, 6 giygg yg some idea of the taxation under the 
angas, who were for some time the feudatories and for some 

time the neighbours of the Rashtrakutas. The record informs, 
us that Beh-ur, which consisted of 12 hamlets, used to pay 
80 golden coins and 800 measures of paddy. Since the inscrip- 
^n hails from Coorg, the gold coins were probably 
Ao/anyas and the measure of paddy a kalam. The latter 
measure differed in different localities from about 36 to 72 
maunds. >■ The Government tax on Beli-ur and its 12 ham- 
amounted to 20 tolas of gold or 300 tolas of silver and 
about 4000 maunds of paddy /. e. 1600 maunds of rice. 

It will be shown in chapter XVI that ten ka/ams of paddy 
naeasuring about 400 seers used to cost about a kalanju 
or a quarter of atol a of gold. If the kalam of this pi ace was of 
t e same measure, the total government demand would have 
amounted to ^ tolas of gold or 600 tolas of silver. In modern 
Figures this may amount to about Rs. 800. 

(3) In the Cambay plates of Govinda IV, dated 930,^^*^^ 
we have got the following passage:— 

Brahmanebhyashshatsatani agraharanam suvarnalaksha- 

traya-sametani.devakulebhyo gramantoashtasatani suva- 

rnalahshachatushtayam drammalakshadvatrinsatam cha 
dadata. 

•• fatio of the prices of tho two metals as 1: 16 

(IV, II, 98). Tavernier, writing in 1660, says that one golden rupee was 
equal to 14 silver ones during his times [p. 13j. We may, therefore, well 
issume that the ratio of the relative prices of the two precious metals 
was somewhere in the vicinity of 1:15 during our period, though no 
epigraphical record from the Deccan of our period is at present available 
to support that statement. 16. I. A., VI, p. 103. 

17. Sec chapter XVt. 18. E. I., VII, p. 36. 
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connection with the temples, 32 lakhs of drammas were 
paid in addition to the assignment of 800 villages, and there¬ 
fore, the text uses the particle cha. In the clause referring to 
the donations to the Brahmanas this particle does not figure 
and, therefore, the expression savarnalakshairayasametani must 
be taken as referring, not to an additional gift of that amount, 
but as an adjective of shatsatani, indicating that the govern¬ 
ment revenue from the 600 villages granted was three lakhs of 
savaj'nas. It, therefore, follows that the expression ^ramanam 
ashtas atani suvarnalakshachatushtayam is intended to indicate 
that the revenue of the 800 villages grcinted to the temples 
was 4 lakhs of savarnas; suvarnalakshachatushtayam is a 
mistake for suvarnalakshachatushtayasametani* In both the 
cases the average revenue of one village works out to be 500 
suva^nas, Siivarna is not to be taken here as the gold coin of 
that name, referred to by Manu as weighing 80 raktikas or 
about 146 greiins. and introduced into currency by Skandagupta 
in the latter half of his reign. In South India the normal gold 
coin of our period was kalanju, weighing about a quarter of 
a tola. It is this suvarna or golden coin that is obviously 
ref erred to in tlie Cambay plates. The revenue of an average 
village in the time of Govinda IV was thus 500 suvarnas i, e. 
kalanjus; it thus amounted to 125 tolas of gold or 1875 tolas of 
silver; we may equate it to about Rs. 2,500. 

(4) In the Bana principality, which was sometimes on 
the border of the R^htrakuta empire and sometimes included 
in it, the revenue of the village Viprapitha. which is the same 
as modem Guddimalam in Kalahasti Zemindari in Arcot and 
Nelore districts, was 10 kalanjus of gold and 500 kadis 
paddy/ 

In the above 4 cases we have no doubt the actual amount 
of the revenues collected in the villages concerned, but they 
do not enable us to determine the incidence of taxation, since 
the acreage under cultivation is not givei in a single case. 

19. E. I.. XVll, p. 7. 
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does the Tuppad Kurahatti inscription of Krshna 
help us in this connection. This record states : Tondayya, the 
country ^amunda of Belvola 300, and six gamundas granted in 
concert to the temple constructed by Aychayya 50 matters 
( of land ) by king s measure and one mattar for a garden. 
On this for the share of the king the fixed revenue shall be 
2 ^adyanas and for the revenue of the country 0mtindas the 
fixed revenue of two gold ^adyanas. The total taxation for 
this field of 50 matters and the garden of 1 mattar would be 
only 4 golden gadyanas i. e. 2 tolas of gold or 30 tolas of 
silver. Unfortunately the precise dimensions of a mattar are 
not known, and there is ample evidence to show that the 
nieasure varied with localities. The grants made by the 
Silahara prince Gonakarasa on one and the same occasion but 
in three different localities were by mattar of three different 
dimensions, prevailing in the places concemed/’^^ The Mangoli 
inscription of Bijjala. dated 1161 assigns eight 

to the four Brahmanas whose households constituted the 
Brahmana house-hold of the deity. It would thus seem that a 
Brahmana family required two matters of dry land for its 
subsistance. A mattar therefore, may have been equal to 
about 4 or 5 acres of land at Mangoli, and its dimensions in 
other localities could not have been very much different. 
The tax of eight kalanjus of gold that was levied from 
about 50 matters of dry land in the time of Kifshna III at the 
village of Tuppad Kurahatti would thus be from a piece of 
about 200 acres. The taxation per 100 acres is thus found to 
be only one tola of gold. This may have been, however, due 
to the fact that the permanent assessment for that piece of 
land was not the normal government demand, but only a hind 
of quit-rent, since the land was given to a temple as a 
^evadaya grant. There is evidence to show that the temple 


20. E. I., XIV, p. 366. 

21. Salotgi Pillar inscription, C. E. I., IV, p. 66. 

22. E. I., V. p. 22. 
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Is were taxed on a lower scale. It will be soon shown 
that the average demand of government under the Cholas 
was 100 kalams of paddy per veli ; but an inscription from 
Konerirajapuram informs us that 12 velis of temple land in. 
the locality were charged a tax of only 600 kalams of paddy, 
before it was altogether exempted from taxation. The 
average taxation on temple land in this case is thus found 
to be only half of that on ordinary lands. Even then the 
taxation amount per acre at Tuppad Kurahatti would be too 
low, for It would be only 2 tolas of gold per 100 acres. 
It is possible that the quit-rent in this case was only nominal, 
or that the land was very poor in quality. 

A record from Honawad in Dharwar district, dated 1054 
A.D., ^ refers to an allotment of ordinary dry land to a temple 
by king Somes'vara ‘ at the payment of half a pana as the ‘ 
payment for a matiar^ ’ The rate referred ^o here must be 
obviously of taxation and not of the price of the land in 
question. The record, however, does not mention whether 
the pana mentioned was intended to be a gold, or silver, or 
copper coin. If we assume it to be a gold pana, weighing 
80 raktikas or about a 3/4 tola, the rate of government taxa¬ 
tion per mattar , which seems to have been equal to about 4 
or 5 acres as shown above, Was about 3/8 tola of gold or about 
6 tolas of silver. But, it is possible that the pana may have 
been intended to be a silver or even a copper one; for 
Somes vara may have decided to charge only a nominal quit- 
rent on the land he had given to a temple for his spiritual 
benefit. 

The effort to determine th<‘ incidence of actual taxation 
on the agricultural land in the Depcan of our period cannot 
succeed in the present state of our knowledge. But inscrip¬ 
tions Nos. 4 and engraved in the RajarajesVara temple 
at Tanjore in 1014 A.D., give us a good idea of the land taxation 

23. 1. A., XIX, p. 272. 

24. S. I. I.. If. 
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towards the beginning of the 11th and the end of the 10th 
century A. D. The incidence of the land taxation under 
Krshna III in the portions of Tamil country annexed by him 
to the Rashtrakuta empire, towards the middle of the 10th 
century, could not probably have been much different; hence 
the utilisation of these inscriptions cannot be regarded as 
unjustifiable for the purpose of the present work. 

These two valuable records give us the precise area of 
35 different villages, stating in each case what area was 
actually taxed and what area was exempted from taxation. 
In the case of 5 villages the taxation was levied in cash and 
the rate works out to be 10 gold kalanjus per veli f. e. 

tolas of gold or about 37 tolas of silver for about 6g acres. 
In the remaining 30 villages the tax was collected entirely in 
paddy, and the average is seen to be about 100 kalams per veli. 
Dr. S. K. Krishnaswami Aiyangar informs me that a Veli in 
Tanjore district yields at present an average crop of 200 to 250 
kalams of paddy (by the Tanjore measure) and that two crops 
on the average are grown in the course of the year, except in 
the narrow belt on both the sides of the Kaveri, where as 
many as three are possible. If we assume that the rainfall 
in our period was the same as it is now and that the present 
yield is not far different from that in the 10th centurj^ A.D., 
the government demand would be about 100 kalams from the 
gross produce of about 500 kalams; for in the villages given by 
Rajaraja only 2 crops are possible, and the modem kalam of 
Tanjore district is nearly the same as the kalam of our period. 
Land taxation at 20 per cent of the gross produce is fairly high, 
but it may be pointed out that about 15 per cent of this revenue 
was returned to the village for its own needs.and that 
there were no further demands as Water cess or Local Fund 
cess or Road cess. The records give the entire amount of 
the revenues paid by the villagers. All the revenues that 
were collected in our period remained in the country and no 
25. Altekar, Village Communities, 
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exported to any country outside India in the fonn of 
‘pensions or recruitment charges. 



\ The land taxation under the Rashtrakutas was probably 

equally high. The empire was almost continuously engaged 
) in incessant warfare, and its opponents were also powerful 
I rulers like the Gurjara-Pratiharas, the Palas and the Cholas. 

The military expenditure, therefore, must have been very 
j heavy and the taxation, therefore, cojld not have been light, 

j A1 Idrisi. apparently relying on earlier writers, expressly 

declares that the subjects of the Rashtrakuta kingdom were 
I paying heavy taxes, and that, as a result, ’the king was 
immenseljr rich.<«> The land taxation, therefore, under the 
Rashtrakutas may have been as high as 20 per cent of the 
gross produce. Since the Rajarajesvara temple inscriptions 
Nos. 4 and 5 give the total demand realisable by the state 
from the farmers, we may reasonably presume that this 
20 per cent taxation included all the miscellaneous dues like 
the uparikara or hhogakara. It may be pointed out that 
Sher Shah and Akbar used to claim 33% of the gross produce 
from the peasant,and that in Vijayanagar, the incidence 
of taxation seems to have been still higher.'”* 

The lands which were charged this high percentage are 
situated in the fertile district of Tanjore, and it may be 
presumed that less fertile lands wore charged a lower 
percentage. Contemporary Chola inscriptions refer to 3 or 4 
different classes of land, classified according to their quality, 
and it is quite probable that the taxation may have varied 
with each class. The same procedure was probably followed 
in the Dercan as well. It may be pointed out that the 
S ukraniti lays down that the government revenue demand 
should vary with the nature of the irrigation of the soil. 


26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


Elliot. 1, pp, 85-6. 

Moreland: Agrarian System of Moslem India, pp. 76 ff. 
Moreland: India at the Death of Akbar. p. 98i 
IV. ii, 115-6. 
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conclude, it seems fairly clear that the states 
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not following the advice of Gautama or Manu, 
who lay down a land tax varying between 8 to 16 per cent, 
but of Kautalya and S'ukra who permit a much higher taxation; 
It may further appear as probable that the percentages 
referred to in the Dharmasastra and Niti works refer to gross 
produce and not to net produce. 

In the case of some special tenures, the taxation was either 
very low or non-existent Manya, Aradhamanya, Namasya 
and Bala^achchu are the principal tenures to be noted in this 
connection. In the case of Manya tenures, the land was 
entirely free from all taxes; neither Mel-varam (Governments 
dues ) nor Cudi-varam^*®^ ( inhabitants’ dues ) had to be 
paid. We sometimes find the holders of this tenure paying 
voluntary cesses for works of public utility; an 11th 
tcentury record refers to a voluntary cess of 1 Pana on all 
the rent-free lands at Tavargere for the maintenance of a 
Pujari in a local temple. In the case of the Ardha-manya 
tenures, the inhabitants* dnes {Cadi-varam) had to be paid. 
The lands, assigned to public servants as their salaries, either 
in full or in parts, may have belonged to one of these cate¬ 
gories. Namasya tenures consisted of lands alienated in 
favour of the temples and Brahmanas; they were sometimes, 
fully and sometimes partially free from the taxes usually 
levied on landed property. Lands, granted to military officers 
for distinguished bravery were ^ known as Bajagachchu or 
swords-washing grantsthese loo may have paid only a 
light tax, if at all they had to pay any, as the inhabitants share. 

Let us now consider the question whether the land tax 
was permanently fixed or periodically revised. Tuppad 
Kurahatti inscription of K^shna states that the Jixed 

revenue for the king’s share on the land in question shall be 
two Gadyiuias. The expression ‘ fixed revenue ’ may quite 

30. E. I., XIII. p. 35. 31, I. A.. V, p. 345. 

32. E. I., VI, p. 57. 33. E. I., XIV, p. 366. 
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>ssibly point to a p::irmanent settlement of the government 
demand; it seems not unlikely that when lands wei^ given to 
Brahmanas or temples, their assessment may have been 
permanently fixed, if they had not been altogether exempted 
from taxation. Whether other lands were similarly permanently 
settled is a question on which our records throw no light. We 
have, however, seen that the writers of Smritis and Niti 
works allow a wide option, and permit the demand to vary 
between 8 and 50 per cent. It is, therefore, not unlikely that 
the government may have periodically revised its taxation 
demand in view of the changed circumstances or its own needs. 
This inference is supported by an inscription from Banavasi, 
dated 941 which seems to refer tx) a fresh settlement 

necessiated by the drying up of an old irrigation canal. 

Kau{alya recommends a remission of land tax in case 
of the failure of crops due to famines, pestilences, and w«^rs* 
We get no eviden^ about the practice in this respect from 
the epigraphical records of our period, probably because 
there was no reason to enunciate such a principle in docu¬ 
ments creating rent-free tenures. The case of a revision 
survey rendei*od necessary by the drying up of a village canal, 
referred to in the last para. Would suggest that the principle of 
remission, recommended by Kautalya, may have been acted 
by some states* It may be further pointed out that 
when the land tax was collected in kind, as was usually the 


case in our period,and was fixed as a certain share of the actual 
crop that was produced in the field for the year in question, 
ctailcd r-iles about remissions were not necessarj’; if on any 
aL^count whatsoever the yield was less, the share of the 
government also would automatically diminish/^^^ Ukkal 

34. E. C., VIII, Sorab. No. 83. 35. II, I. 

36. Cf. ’ Und^r the original Indian (/.€. Hindu ) system, in whic^ 
the produce was divided at the harvest, the peasant and the '*tate 
•hared the risk of the enterprise.’ Morelanrl, India the Death of 
p. 100. %rae of the r<;cord8 mentioned in tho text above, show 
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.inscription No. shows that if under normal circumstances 
^e land tax was not paid for three years the lands were sold 

by the village communities to the exclusion of the defaulting 

landholder. 

The land tax vi^as collected usually in hind and rarely in 
cash; inscripibn Nos. 4 and 5 at the Rajarajes'vara temple 
show that in the vast majority of the villages, the tax was 
realised in paddy in Tamil country. Coming a little to the 
mo^ we have the instance of the actual taxation of a village 
in Gangawad, which used to pay a tax of 20 Kalun,us and 

.2000 Kadis of paddy.It is very likely that the taxes in 
kind were those realised from lands and those in cash from 
■other sources. Beli-ur. another village in the same province, is 
known to have been paying a revenue of 80 gold coins and 
.800 measures of paddy in 887 A.D. Here also the same explana¬ 
tion might hold good. The Cambay plates of Govinda IV no 
doubt state that the Emperor had given 1400 villages to temples 
and Brahmanas, each of which yielded an average revenue of 
-500 Suvaroas:^^' but it is not veiy likely that the entire reve- 
rnues in all these villages were collected in cash alone. ft is 
probable that the plates give the cash equivalent of the 
revenues collected in these villages, so that the imperial 
*charity may appear imposing and magnificent. It must also 
be remembered in this connection that the Dharmasastras 
laud to the skies gifts of gold and land but not of corn; tliat 
Imay have been another reason for stating the revenues of 


4hat this system of sharing was superceded as early as our period by that 
of assessment based on averages at least in some cases; but this latter 
system does not seem to have become common or popular. Down to the 
-time of Sher Shah and Akbar. sharing of the actual crops produced in 
the season was the more common method of assessment even under 
^luslim administrations in Northern India, p. 41. ( See Moreland ). The 
Agrarian System of Moslem India, p. 44, 

’ ,37 .S.I. I.. III. 38. Ibid p. 94. 

39. I, A,. VI, p. 141. 40. E. I.. VII. p. 26. 
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villages in gold rather than in corn. In some cases 
the payment of the tax may have been entirely in cash in the 
Deccan, as was sometimes the case in some of the Chola 
villages; the Begumra plates of Krshna refer to one 

^ such village, which seems to have been paying its entire taxes 
in drammas. It is, however, very likely that in the vast 
majority of cases the land tax in the Rashtrakuta dominions 
was paid in kind, as was the case in the Ganga and Chola 
dominions. 

The collection of the land tax in kind, the amount 
of which was to varj^ with the actual produce of the year, 
must have necessitated a large supervising staff to prevent 
the farmers from removing surreptitiously a portion of the 
crop with a view to evade the full share of the government de¬ 
mand. The commentator on the Kurundhama Jataka^^^^ refers 
to the case of a scrupulous Selthi, who regretted his having 
plucked a handful of corn from his own field before the king s 
share was paid, and the Arlhas'astra prescribes fines for 
the purchase of field products like grass, corn and vegetables 
direct from the fields, since such a procedure was prejudicial 
to the interests of the government, as it was thereby deprived 
of its legitimate share of the produce. S ukra^^"*^ draws the 
attention of the king to the necessity of preventing the con¬ 
tents of his treasury being destroyed by the depradations i>( 
insects; the treasury department had thus to take a good deal 
of cart? lest the com should be destroyed; old corn used to be 


sold away, and new one purchased, so that the contents of 
the granary rnay always have the best market value. 

The land tax was collected in several instalments. From 
the Begumra plates of Krshna of the Gujrat branch dated 
888 A.D.,^’‘^^we learn that it was collected in three instalments, 
one in Bhadrapada or September, one in Kartika or November 
and one in Magha or March. It is interesting to note that 

41. 1. A., XIIl, p. 68. 42. No. 276 43. 11, 22. 

44. IV, ii, 28 45. I. A., XIIl. p. 68. 
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lis record partially confirms the statement of Bhattasvamin^ 
the commentator of the Arthas^astra, that the kara or the land 
tax was paid in the months of Bhadrapada, Chaitra and the 
like/^^ and that of Kulluka^^^^ that the tax was gathered 
every year in Bhadrapada’ and Pausha. It would, therefore, 
seem that government permitted the farmers to pay the tax in 
at least three instalments. Such an arrangement was also 
inevitable since the tax was usually collected in kind and not 
in cash. 


(I, iii) Bhutopattapratyaya 

This tax has been almost universally mentioned in all 
the grants of our period, and the same is the case with the 
documents of the earlier and later centuries. This expression 
has so far defied the efforts of scholars to discover its meaning. 
It was proposed to explain the term as a tax for protecting 
those who have come into existence, or as a tax for spiriting 
away ghosts: Dr. Ghosal proposes to translate it literally 

as *a revenue derived from the elements and the wind,’^^^^ 
but admits that the precise meaning of the expression is 
uncertain. 

Our records give several readings of this term. Sam- 
bhrtopattaprafyaya,^^^^ bhutapatapratyaya,^^^^ and bhutavata- 
pratyaya^^^* are the main ones. Of these bhutapata occurs 
only twice and may be a mistake for bhutavata or bhutopatta, 

46. Arthas'astra, II. 15. 47. On Manu, VIII. 307. 

48. It is no doubt true that a lOth century record from Banavadi 
mentions an offering of boiled rice which the villagers had to pay for the 
ghosts of the village, (E. I., XI, p. 6) but as no other record mentions 
such a tax it is almost certain that it was not a universal one. It is also 
unlikely that Brahmana donees would have ever consented to receive for 
themselves such a tax. 

49. Ghosal, Hindu Revenue System, p. 217. 

50. e. g, in Konnar inscription of Amoghavarsha I, E. 1., VI, p. 29. 

51. e. {/. in Baroda plates of rCarkka, 1. A., XII, p, 161. 

52. e, g. Kavi plates, i. A., V, p, 145. 
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Remaining three readings signify more or less same 
thing. The term BhUtopattapratyaya means a tax {Aya) on 
iprati) what has been taken in i, e, imported {upatta), and 
what has been produced (bhuta) in the \illage. The reading 
Samhhdopattapratyaya, if not a mistake for Sahhntopatta- 
pratyaya, would indicate a tax upon articles (manufactured 
and) stored {sambhrio) and goods imported. Bhutavatapr'a- 
iy^ya is more enigmatical, but the expression vata may refer 
to articles imported {va. III conj., to wish to gain, to invite, to 
invoke) into the villages. It is, therefore’ clear that these 
expressions refer to the general excise and octroi duties that 
were collected at the villages. This interpretation is further 
supported by the fact that the expression BhUtopattapratyaya 
does not figure along with the term sasulka in any of our re^ 
cords; Karda plates of Karkka II, dated 973 Kauthem 

plates of Vikramaditya, dated 1008 and Miraj plates of 

Jagadekamalla dated 1024 describe the respective 

grants of the villages as sasulka, but they omit the expression 
sabhutopattapratyaya; the remaining records use the latter 
term but omit the former. It is thus clear that the sulka tax 
is nearly the same as the bhutopHttapratyaya one. 

The Sirur inscription of Amoghavarsha I and che 
'Soratur inscription of Krshna III mention a tax on clari¬ 
fied butter and charcoal respectively; the government s right to 
claim, apparently from the herdsmen and cattle-breeders, the 
best bull and she-buffalo is mentioned in some of the records 
of the Vakatakas and the Yadavas of the Deccan, and of 
the Cholas of Tamil country, a copperplate of the SilS- 
haras of Konkan, who were administering the coastal territories 


53. T. A.. XII. p. 264. 54: 1. A.. XVI. p. 24. 

55. 1. A,. Vin. p. 18 . 56 . E. I., VII, p. 203. 

57. I. A.. XII. p. 257. 

58. E, (J, Chammak plates, C. 1. I.. Ill, p. 238; Bchatti inscription of 
Xrshria, J. B. B. R. A. S. IV, p. 48; Tanjontottam plates, S. I. 1., Il» 
i^p. 530-1. 
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Rashtrakutas, mentions a customs duty of one golden 
Gadyana from every ship arriving from a foreign country 
and of one silver dharana from every one coming from coastal 
portsSome of the inscriptions of the Cholas^^^^ mention ar 
tax on potters, shepherds, weavers, oilmen, shopkeepers, 
stall-keepers, brewers and gardeners. Siddaya tax, h e. a 
tax on articles meinufactured, was levied at Badami in the 
12th century. All these taxes will fall under the category 
of Bhutopdttapratyaya, Some of the taxes mentioned above 
do not figure in the records of the Rashtrakutas, but most of 
them, and others also of a similar nature, may have very 
probably been levied by them also. The general expression 
SabhUtopaitapratyaya being used in the plates there was no 
further necessity to specify them individually. It may be 
pointed out that most of these taxes have been advocated in 
standard books on polity and Dharmasastra. 

Octroi and excise duties were collected sometimes in 
kind and sometimes in cash. The taxes on butter and 
charcoal at Sirur^^^^ and Soratur^®^^ were collected in kind^ 
but the octroi duties at Badami and the customs dues at 
Kharepatan were collected in cash. The taxes collected in 
hind were very often assigned to local officers as shown 
already; this was inevitable, for the central government could 
hardly have managed to have at the capital a store of shoes, 
flowers, betel-leaves eta that were paid as taxes in the distant 
villages of its empira Even if a store had been opened 
there, most of these articles would have been rendered 
useless before they reached the depot. Epigraphical records 
do not supply any information about the percentage of the 
taxes we are discussing, but a number of writers like Manu, 
(VII, 131-2) Vishnu, (in, 33) Gautama (iT, i, 30) and Kautalya 
(ll, 2l) lay down that the excise duty toibe levied should be 
16% in case of articles like fish, meat, honey, medicines, fruits, 


S9. E, I.. Ill, p. 286 
61. I, A., VI. p 141. 
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polteiy, fuel, etc. The taxation may have varied in practice 
with different articles to some extent, but the average may have 
been in the vicinity of l6%. From Ibn Batuta we learn that 
die octroi duties in the first half of the 14th century A.D. were 
25%. The percentage of customs duties seems to have varied 
between 5 and^ 10%, Vishiiu (ill, 30) and Gautama (ll, i, 26) 
prescribe 5%, Sukra (iV, 2, lio) recommends a duty varying 
from 3% to 6%and Baudhayana (l, 10, 15) permits a levy at 10/^ 


( 1, iv ) Vishti or forced labour 

This tax has been referred to in most of the records of 
our period. The Hindu polity has laid down the proposition 
that every citizen ought to pay something by way of taxation 
to the state in return for the protection that he gets, howsoever 
poor he may be. Taxation, whether in cash or in kind, was 
both impracticable and cruel in the case of the poorer classes. 
The state thereforelevied a tax in labour from them. Manu 
and other writers have laid down that artisans, labourers 
etc. should be made to work for one or two days in the month 
for the state. It was obviously impossible for the central 
government to collect this tax in labour in its central treasury. 
It was, therefore, realised partly during the‘tours of the king 
and the officers of the central government, pzirtly for the 
routine government work in the village like the cleansing of 
the government granary, weighing or measuring the land-tax 
paid in kind etc., and partly when public works ip villages 
like the excavation of village tanks or wells had to be carried, 
out. On such occasions the headman could compel the 
artisans arid the labourers to work for the state or the village 
community. 


( I. V ) Miscellaneous Taxes 
Under this head rnay be included several miscellaneous 
dues. First may be mentioned a tax on houses, the exvs- 
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of which is proved by an inscription from Hebbal. 
dated 975/^^^ which records a grant of 12 sites of houses 
for a temple with complete exemption from taxeH^ The exis- 
tence of a ferry tax, which is recommended b 5 ^ most of 
the Smriti writers, is proved by the Torkhede plates of 
Govindalll. dated 813 which expressly mention this 

impost. It is difficult to say whether the tax on marriage, 
which is mentioned in some Chola records/^® ^ and the duty 
leviable at the festival of attaining puberty, which is referred 
to in an inscription of Vinayaditya, dated 680 A.D., were 
universal taxes or imposed only by some whimsical rulers. 
The last mentioned inscription also mentions a tax. on men 
dying without a son, and a 13th century Yadava document 
attests to the existence of a tax levied on persons, who were 
not blessed with a son. 

The tax on persons having no son or dying without a son 
seems at first sight a strange one. Some might imagine that 
it was levied by the Hindu state in its desire to see that its 
^subjects dischai’ged the religious duty of procreating a son. 
The tax. however, was due to no such desire, nor could it 
have appeared to our age as an unjust imposition. Its imposi¬ 
tion as a matter of fact marked a great concession to the 
subjects. To understand its genesis, we shall have to cast a 
glance at the history of the widow’s right to inlierit her 
husband s property. This right was recognised late in the 
history of the Hindu society, as was also the case elsewhere. 
Satapatha Brahmana,^®^^ Maitrayanlya Sanrihita, Apas- 
tamba,^^^^ Baudh&yana^^^^ and Vasishlha^^^^ DharmasOtras do 
not recognise this right, which Yajnavalkya seems to have been 

64. E. I., IV, p. 355. 65. E. I., HI. p. 53. 

66. JB, g, Tandontottam plates, S. T. 1., IH, p. 531. 

67. I, A., XIX, p, 145. 68. Pool, Kolhapoor, p. 333. 

69, IV, 4, 2. 13. 70. ly, 6, 4. 71. II. 14, 2-4. 

72. Xl, 2, 53. 73. XVII. 62. 
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first writer to advocate vigorously. He was later followed 
oy Narada, Katyayana and S'ankha. When the widow 
was not recognised as an heir, at the death of her husband liv¬ 
ing separately from other collaterals, the property would have 
either escheated to the crown as heirless or devolved upon dis¬ 
tant collaterals, who it may have been thought, ought to pay 
to the state a portion of the wealth they had got as wind-fall. 
Some of the states seem to have continued the tax even when 
the widow was recognised as her husband*s heir as a partial 
•compensation for tfie loss they had to sustain by the new 
theory that the property could devolve upon the widow as 
well. This tax in the Deccan will have to be pronounced as 
humane, when compared to the practice of some of the earlier 
and contemporary states of confiscating all the property of a 
person dying without a son on the plea that it was heirless, 
-even when the widow was surviving. We shall discuss this 
theory in detail under the item ‘ Income from government 
properties.’ 


Some of the taxes mentioned under the present head do 
not figure in the Rashtrafeuta records, but it would be rash to 
say that they did not exist in our period, since they are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the earlier, contemporary and 
later dynasties. 


(2) Occasional Exactions 

( 2, 1 ) Chstabhatapfaves adan^a ‘ Exactions at the 
time of the arrival of regular and irregular military and police 
forces.’ Most of the village grants are stated to be free from 
this exaction. Chatos and BhatEis were the members of the 
police and military forces of the state,, and when they wer^ 
quQrtere<i in a village while on the march, the villagers had 
ijo. meet a number of demands of their unwelcome guests. 
’S'ukra lays down that soldiers should encamp outside a 


74. Quo(e4 in th« Qn alkya II, 135-6. 
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village and should not enter it except on official business. 

It would thus appear that 'good governments of our period 
were tiying to minimise the exactions of the soldierj^ by pre¬ 
venting it from entering into villages, except with the 


permission of the higher authorities. S^ukra*s rule would, 
however, minimise only individual high-handedness. That 
the military authorities would call upon the villagers to meet 
their various needs is made clear by a record from Davangiri 
belonging to the 10th century A. This inscription states 
that when Mahasamantadhipati Santivarman of Banavasr 


12,000 came in to due course to Palarur, he sent a summoner to 
the Mahajanas to say:—‘A supply of grass is wanted for our 
troops of horses and elephants*. Thereupon, the cutters said„ 
Right well we cut.' The king was pleased and set free the 
offering of boiled rice for the ghosts. It is obvious that the 
inhabitants must have been required • to subsidise the troops 
and officers with many commodities besides grass. The tax 
Senobhaktam mentioned in the Arthas^astra^^^^ corresponds to 
this exaction. 


( 2 , ii) Rajasevakanam vasatidandapfayanadanciau* Fines 
or dues leviable at the time of the halt or departure of the 
royal officers , These are mentioned in a Yadava grant^^®* 
but may have been common in our period as well. Tandon- 
tottam plates of Vijayanandivikramavarman^’^^^ mentions a 
fee for the man, who used to bring the royal orders to the 
village. This fee would also come under the present 
category. 


Customary presents to the king and higher officers orr 
occasions of festivity like the birth of a son, or mamage may 
^so be mentioned here. The atsafiga tax mentioned in the- 
Arthasastra^®®' has been interpreted in this sense by the 
commentator Bhaltasvamin. Such presents were made in 


^5. V. 84. 76. E. I. XI. p. 6. 

78. i. A., XIV, p. 319. 79 . S. f. I.. II. p.531. 
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the Indian States till recently and may have been common in 
our period as well, when some persons were so enthusiasti¬ 
cally loyal as to offer their heads to deities in order that the 
king may have a male issue/®^^ 


( 2, iii ) Emergency demands of the State 

The modern system of public debt was practically un¬ 
known in ancient times and the states were, therefore, com¬ 
pelled to levy extra taxation in case of emergency, in order 
to tide over the difficulty. This procedure is countenanced 
by the Mahabharata^®^\ Arthasastra^®^^ and S'ukraniti^^*^ and 
may have very probably existed in our period too, since 
Somadeva, a contemporary Deccanese writer, permits the 
state to tax even the temples, Brahmanas and the wealth 
collected for sacrifice on such occaslons/®^^ Emergency taxa¬ 
tion does not figure in the copper plates because the donees 
were not invested with the powers of levying it. 


Exemption from Taxation 

Exemption from taxation has been claimed as a privilege 
of the learned Brahmanas in most of the Smritis. It was 
conceded in practice only to a very limited extent. This 
question will be discussed in detail in chapter XIV where 
the position of Brahmanas will be considered in detail. 


(3) Fines 

The income from fines formed in our age, as in modern 
period, one of the items of the state income. Fines could 
hardly have formed any appreciable fraction of the total in¬ 
come of the state, and a considerable portion of them must 
have been consumed hy the expense of the judiciary, 
villages were alienatedi the right to receive the fine? imposed 
upon the delinquents was also usually transferred to ihe- 
donees. The usual expression in this connection is sadan^a- 


81. E. C . VII. Sorab No. 479 82. XII, 87, 26-40. 
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mradhah. sometimes the more expressive terras like 
some of the traditional offences ig hg^dly sound The 

racorrectness of this view will be at once man L S ki 

ZnT R only in gr^;! 

SThe *" 2iven to temples. Most 

of the village disputes were tried in the villages tLmsefvL 

R wascustomao^toirapose afineevenincivd cases on tL 

unsuccessful litigants. A part of these fines was spent in 
hef ^'"ponses connected with the trial of the case 

wenr Panchayat; the balance, which normally 

r St “Sr* 


(4) Income from Government Properties 

( 4. i ) Crown lands; Waste lands and Trees. 

lands if/''’nste 
Z, p and some specific 

irees formed government property. The Rashtrakota admi-. 

mstraUon did not claim proprietary right in all the land under 
cultivation within its jurisdiction. The numerous copperplate 

grants, giving villages to temples and Brahmanas. assign to 
the donees the government’s right to the taxes derived from 
the land and other sources: there is not a single case where 
the propnetaiy right in the entire land under cultivation in 
any village has been transferred to a donee. The plate uses 

a long senes of expressions specifying the rights accruing tb 

e donees, bqt not a single expression is used in any of our 
grants, suggesting that the donees acquired the proprieta v 
*ights in the cultivable lands in the village. Even the right 


«6- E. g., I. A., XIX, p. 165. 
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nowhefe mentionecl. It is, therefore, clear that 
in our penod the state did not lay any claim 
ship of the enJtire soil situated in the realm, 
actual cases of previous purchase when land, 
venue rights. wCre assigned to the donee 
inscriptionof the 21st year of the reig 
(c. 961 A.D. ) states ho'w a Vaidumba king 
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netary rights in soil, the state could usurlly give only 
■--'^esscatteredover different villages, and not entire 
elves. 


of other records support the ^ame conclusion, 
nption. belonging to the ir.iddle of the lOth 
a grant of land to a f^jtnple by Butuga II, 
of Krsjna III; t'ne piece given is one 
of two Kandugas {t Khan",is) only. In an 
.Igund. we find a hin/= 'named Kanna 


-'artanas uated in the S'lvata of 


•ated between 
village, and 
bound* ' 


give 

♦•ent 

lid 
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STATE OWNERSHIP OF WASTE LANDS 

of the soil and the subjects are mere lessees, and that 
the former s right of ownership arises out the fact of his 
being the first occupant of the country/^®^ But Jagannatha 
is a very late writer and his testimony is contradicted by the 
almost unanimous views of both earlier and later writers. 
It may be observed that Manu^^^^ also does not support 
-the state-ownership of land as is sometimes contended by 
some authors. The topic discussed in the verse in question is 
^bout the ownership of the treasure-trove and not of land, 
Some of the Greek writers suggest that the theory of the 
state-ownership of the land existed in the days of Chandra- 
gupta Maury a, but hardly any value can be attached to 
their statements since they are contradicted by otliers/^^ 

Though the state was not the owner of the entire culti¬ 
vable land in the kingdom, it used to own some pieces in most 
of the villages situated in the realm. These may have been 
lands which had lapsed to it as heirless property, or which 
had been confiscated by it for offences committed by their 
former owners or which were actually purchased by it for 
state purposes, In some cases these state lands may also have 
-been waste lands brought under cultivation by government. 
The examples given above show how the state owned stray 
pieces of lands in many villages and more can be quoted. 
The Silaiieva ruler Govunarasa is known to have granted 206 
mattars oihnd to the Salotgi College;^^®' the Ratta prince 
SnMivarmaa had given 150 mailars in the field of his own 
The meaning of this word S'lVata is not definitely 
known, but it seems to stand for the crown lands. Hon^wad 
inscription of Somesvara^^®®^ shows that when actual pieces 
of were granted away they were not always free from 
the land tax. Either its full amount or a certain quit rent 
was charged. 

96. Quoted in Sem’s Hindu Jurisprudence, p. 27. 

97 ViII, 39, 98. MacCrindle, Mcgasthencjj, p, 48. 

99. E. l.i IV. p. 50. 100.V I. A, XIX. p. 275. 
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Forests were government properties in our period. A 
allava record‘d®” falling within our period rr jntions a grant 


« - . -™***fo vvitiiin uur pcrioa rr jnuons a ^rant 

ot tour pieces of forest land in the vicinity of Kanchi, showing 
thereby that the state used to claim ownership in the forest 
lands situated within its jurisdiction. Most of our records 
granting villages use the expression savrkshamalakulah. It 
is veiy hkely that the expression refers to the transfer of the 
state s nght in the forest lands that may be situated 'AntKvn 
the boundaries of the village. It must be. however, admitted 
that another interpretation of this term is possible. Some of 
the Indian states of the Deccan still claim the right of owner¬ 
ship in certain trees like sandal, hirda etc. even when they 
may be growing on private soil. The same was the case 
with naany of the states in the Puniab.‘'«’> The records of the 
Oahadwar dynasty show that its rulers claimed proprietary 
' «ghts in mango and Madhuka trees growing in the kingdom 

It is. therefore, not unlikely that the expression savrk- 
shamalakalah may he referring to the state's ownership of 
some such trees as well. There is. however, no evidence 
belonging to our period to prove that the Rashtrakutas used to 
laim this right. The expression can be interpreted as refer- 
nng to the state's ownership of the trees growing in the 
oreste or by the roadsides, or on the village waste lands. 

Owmerehip of the waste lands was naturally vested in the 
state. Specific evidence to prove this theory is afforded by the 
two.Ganga records in the Bangalore museumwhich record 
the grant of uncultivable waste lands situated in Guladpadi 
ar.d Bempu, ,2 ^Idicrs for their dbtingoi.hed 

bravery m war. That the Gupta administration also claimed 
this right IS proved by the Damodarpur plates.'*^®*’l^diere 
we find government officers disposing off waste lands by sale. 


101. 1. A., Vn. p. 169. 
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he first part of the expression sakashthatrnakupata^ 
^opetah, which occurs in many of our records'i®”' transfers to 
the donees the right to utilise grass, fuel etc., growing on the 
waste lands included in the boundaries of the village con¬ 
cerned. It must be. however, noted that the Smriti writers 
lay down that a certain portion of the village * 

should be set apart as pasturage^'®'’'* and most of the Deccan 
^ illages still possess them. In our period, too. the same must 
have been the case. The ownership of the pasture lands was 
vested in the village Mahajanas. 


(4, ii) Mines and Salt 


In ancient as in modern times the state was the owner of 
the mines in the realm. The expression sakabhyantarasiddht. 
which occurs in most of our grants, transfers to the donees the 
state’s right to the mineral wealth in the interior o e - 
Vachaspatya-brhadadhidhana and S'abdarthachntamani both 
give nis/i/wffi or production as a synonym of siddhi: accord¬ 
ing to Dharani the word also means ■ 5 ampa«. or wealth 
Macdonell and Apte state in their dictionaries that the word 
has also the sense of payment or recovery. Ahhyantarcs^ddh 
would, therefore, mean ‘ realisation of whatever is m the interim 

(of the soil)’ or ‘ wealth in the interior (of the earth) or recovery 
of whatever is in the interior (of the earth)’ It is. there ore. 
clear that the meaning, which is here ascri to t is ^rm 
for the first time, is the correct one and the expression proves 
that the state was the o%vnerof the mines and minerals. 

Mineral wealth included salt mines ,as 
ship in which was expressly claimed by the Gahadwals and 
the Cholas.^'®®^ The Rashtrakuta records nowhere expressly 


106. €. (7* E. L, I. p- 53. 

107. c.g. VIH, 237. Vishau V. 147. „ , oi 

108 e. ff. Sahelh Mak-th pl*te» of Oovmclachandra. b. 1.. A1 p. 
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right for the state. That may be perhaps due to 
als not having claimed any royalty in the salt manufacture: it 
possible that the expression’ sakabhyantara- 
■ siddhi having included that right as well, it was not deemed 
^•necessaiy to specify it separately. It is. however, rather 

.sb-ange that even the records of the S'ilaharas, whose domi¬ 
nions included the coastal districts where salt must have been 
manufactured on a large scale, should not be specifically 
claiming this right. That might perhaps show that the 
Kashtrakutas and their feudatories did not claim the salt mono- 
poly like the Cholas and the Gahadwals. 


{4, iii) Treasure-trove and the property of heirless 
persons 

This is the last item to be considered under this head. 
Our copper plate grants usually transfer to the donees the 
right to the treasure-troves that may be discovered in the 
-villages or lands granted. The expression used in this con 
nection is nidhinikshepasgmetah^^^^^ ’along with the right to 
treasures and buried wealththere is ho ambiguity %vhatso- 
tver about its meaning. Most of the Smriti writers'^'®’ also 
state that the king was entitled to a fairly large share bf the 
treasure-troves, except when the discoverer was a Brahmana 
. Gautama.'^*’ Vasistha.Vishou<'“> and Manu< 
lay down that the heirless property of the non-Brahmanas was 
to escheat to the state. The interpretation of the term 
hoirless seems to have differed with different times. It is 
true that the widow was not recognised as an heir for a long 
time as shown already; but the Dharmaiastras. which deny 
her that right, concede it to other collaterals. like the brothers, 

109. Cf. 1. A.. II. p. 301; XIX. p. 345 et.. 

no. S'-Menu. VIII. 35-39; Yajnnavalkya. n. 34-5; Vishnu IV 1 - 
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STATE’S CLAIM TO HEIRLESS PROPERTY 

cousins or uncles. A person who dies without a male issue 
but leaves behind him some collaterals cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as dying without an heir. It would, however, 
appear that some states in the ancient period regarded such 
persons as dying without heirs in order to claim their property 
for themselves. Some of the Jataka stories disclose such a 
state of affairs. and the 6th act of the S'akuntala provides 
us with a most convincing case. There we find that the king 
stops the intended confiscation of the property of a dead 
merchant in order to see whether one of the Widows, who was 
enceinte at the time of the tragedy, would give birth to a son. 
A similar case is mentioned in the Mohaparajaya> of Yashab- 
pala who flourished in Gujarat in the 12th century. Kumara- 
pala is there grieved to learn that his subjects should be 
under the justifiable impression that their king always desired 
that rich persons should die without leaving behind any 
The king consequently renounces this right after 
his conversion, and the KumarapalapratiboJha claims that 
the magnanimity of permitting the weeping widow to keep 
her property was not shown in the past even by kings like 
Raghu and Nahusha. The case in the Deccan, however, 
was different. The tax on persons dying without a son, 
which has been already referred to, proves that only a fraction 
of their property passed to the slate as a hind of succession 
duty. Managoli Inscription, dated 1178 A.D., further makes 
it absolutely clear that the property of persons dying without 
a male issue did not escheat to the crown, as was the case in 
contemp)orary Gujarat. The inscription states :— 

115. e. (7.. Vol. I V,.pp. 485-6. 
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If any one should die at Manigavalli without sons, his 
wdfe, female children, divided parents, and bro¬ 
thers and their children.and any kinsmen 

and relatives of the same Gotra, who may survive^ 
should take possession of all his property, f. e. 
bipeds, quadrupeds, coins, grains, house, and field ; 
if none such should survive, the authorities of the 
village should take over the properlj’^ as Dharma- 
deya property.’ 



It would be clear from this valuable record that the property 
of sonless persons did not escheat to the crown but devolved 
on the kinsmen in an order which is very similar to that laid 
down by Yajnavalkya.^^^^^ Somadeva, a contemporary writer 
from Karnatak. also states that the king may take a share 
of the property of the widow only when in difficulty. This 
would show that normally the property was allowed to 
devolve upon the widow and other near heirs. It is interesting 
to note that the epigraphical evidence from the Deccan con* 
firms the tradition that the widow was recognised in that pro* 
vince as her husband’s heir since early times. This tradition 
is mentioned as early as in the Nirukta;^^^^^ Yajnavalkya also, 
who recognises the widow as an heir and permits the king 
to inherit the proF)erty of the dead under no circumstances 
whatsoever, was most probably a southerner like his 
commentator jVijnanesvara. 


Government Expenditure 

Epigraphical records naturally give no information in. 
details about the various items of state expenditure during 
the period of Ancient Indian History, but it is strange that 
the Niti and Smriti works also should be silent upon the 
point. Most of them give in great details the various source-; 
of revenue, but the information which only a few of them 
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supply about the heads of the expenditure is veiy scrappy and 
unsystematic. Kautalya^^^^^ enumerates 14 items of ex¬ 
penditure but the list is neither systematic nor exhaustive. 
Royal harern and kitchen are the only items of the civil 
list mentioned by him, the items of civil administration and 
judiciary are altogether omitted, only a few heads of the 
military expenditure are enumerated and the navy is forgotten 
altogether. The only work which lays down definite principles 
of public expenditure is the S'ukraniti.^^"^^ The author of this 
interesting work very probably lived in the vicinity of our 
period and his dicta seem to have been based upon the actual 
practice of the three great military powers of the age, viz. 
the Rashtrakutas, the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Palas. Plis 
view would, therefore, be particularly valuable for our present 
enquiry, S ukra divides the income in six parts and^lays down 
that one should be kept as reserve, as many as three should be 
assigned to the army, and half of a part should bo reserved 
for each of the four following items, viz, (l) Charity, (2) Privy 
purse, {3) Civil administration and (4) ‘ People It is very 
likely that if ever the Rashtrakuta and Gurjara-Pratihara bud¬ 
gets are discovered, they would disclose a similar allocation 
of funds. These empires were maintaining huge military forces 
snd it is quite possible that their military expenditure may 
Rave amounted to half of the Central revenues. It must be, 
however, added that vS'ukra includes also the police forces 
onder the expression bala. The percentage for the general 
p Ministration seems to be rather small, but it must not be 
orgotten that many of the state officers were paid by I'ent- 
i*ee ands, S'ukra permits only about 8% for the king’s priv>» 
purse and it is perhaps possible that in actual practice the 
ings 01 our period may have taken a little more. The per* 
^ntage reserved for charity, viz, about 8 % seems too high. 

ut it must be remembered that the religious outlook of the 
age was different from ours, and that the sums spent under 

123. I. p. 315-6. 
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lis head helped indirectly the cause of education as well. 
The last item people * seems to include the provision made 
in the Central budget for the general needs and improvements 
of the country; grants for big public works, expenses for the 
upkeep of the imperial roads, special grants to local bodies 
for works beyond their limited means etc., were probably 
included under this item. Education, sanitation, local roads 
and public works were to a great extent managed by the local 
bodies, which were supplied with the necessary funds by the 
earmarking of a certain percentage of the revenues collected in 
the villages for the local needs/^^^^ The imperial budget, 
therefore, had no separate provision for these various items; 
the central government had only to make extra special grants 
to local bodies for projects beyond their limited means, and 
the item ^^eople probably denotes that provision in the 
Imperial budget. 


CHAPTER XII 

The Military and Police, and the 
Feudatories 

Section A: The Military and the Police 

There was hardly a monarch of our dynasty who had not 
to undertake extensive military operations either to quell 
internal rebellions or to carry out ambitious foreign expedi¬ 
tions. The military .machine of the Empire must, therefore^ 
have been a very strong and efficient one. It used to inspire 
terror literally from the Himalayas to the Cape Kamorin and 
and Kathiawar to Bengal when handled by efficient emperors 
and'generals, and it was through its instrumentality that ihe 
R^htrakutas compelled ‘ every prince, ' to quote the words 
of Sulaiman, though master in his own state, to pav homage- 
124. Ante p,2Q9. 
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to themselves’/'The ascencl^cy of the military was so> 
great that it was reflected even in civil administration; we 
have seen already how many of the provincial governors^ 
district officers, and city prefects were generals or captains. 
The incessant wars with foreign powers and the protected 
feudatories had infused the military spirit in the whole popu- 
lation; there were local militias even in villages^^^ and skir- 
mishes among them were not infrequent. 


The reputation for bravery which the Marathas and Kar- 
natas possessed in the days of Yuan Chwang was maintained 
if not enhanced in our period. Bengal rulers us^d to recruit 
soldiers from Karnatok and Lata, a procedure which will 
clearly show that the Rashtrakuta dominions were inhabited 
by races, famous all over the country for their martial quali¬ 
ties. In his ViddhasUlabhanjika Rajas'ekhara, a contempo¬ 
rary WTiter, pays a handsome compliment to the bravery of 
the Karnatas when he observes that they were naturally 
brave 

The army headquarters were at the Imperial capital, 
Malkhed* The Salotgi inscription of Kpshna describes 

Malkhed as *sthmbhutakatake z. e. a place where the militarj,' 
forces were located. There must have been provincial head¬ 
quarters as well. A 1 Masudi has observed about the Gurjara* 
Pratiharas that they used to maintain large army garrisons 
in the soutli and north, east and west in order to deal prompt¬ 
ly with the prosp)ective attacks on all the fronts.^® The 
army arrangements of the R^htrakutas were also similar. 
The army of the south was under the Banavasi viceroy and 
tliat of the north under the rulers of the Gujarat branch. 
The first had to carr>' operations Against the Gangas, Nolam- 


1. Elliot, Hiatory, p. 7. 2. Ante pp. 190-192 
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bas, Pal lavas and the Cholas, and the latter had to guard the 
frontiers against the Gurjara Pratlharas and their allies and 
feudatories* Though not specifically mentioned in epigraph!- 
cal records, there must have been an army of the east as 
vs^cll to deal with the Vengi and Vanga rulers. Any corps 
could be summoned in any direction in times of difficulty. 
Thus the southern army under the Banavasi viceroy was 
summoned by Amoghavarsha 1 to quell the rebellions in the 
central and northern portions of the empire. All these 
armies must have been mobilised for the memorable cam¬ 
paigns in the south and north of Dhruva, Govinda III, 
Jndra III, and Kvshna III. 

The Indian armies in the time of the Rashtrakuias had 
ceased to be chaturah^a^ for chariot as a fighting force was 
not used in our time. We nowhere find any mention of 
battalions of chariots either in epigraphical records or in the 
accounts of the contemporary Muslim writers. The epigra¬ 
phical documents, while describing the military victories result¬ 
ing in the surrender of war materials, refer to elephants, 
infantary and cavalry; chariots are mentioned only in 
connection with the insignia of honour of distinguished gene¬ 
rals and military officers. 

From contemporary Muslim writers we learn that the 
Rashtrakuta, Pala, and Gurjara Pratihara armies were 
famous for their infantry, elephant battalions and cavalry 
respectively. Al Masudi says about the Balhara /. c. the 
Rashtrakutas king:- 

‘ His horses and elephants are innumerable but his troops 
are mostly infantry because the seat of his government is 
mostly among mountains.’ 

The latter part ‘of this statement is incoirect, 
but it may have been probably intended to mean 
that the infantry was mostly recruited from the mountainous 
7. E. L. VI. p. 29. 

Set the Kolos inscription of Govi. 'ia IV. E. I., XIIl. p. 334. 
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'tribes inhabiting the Vindhya and Sahya ranges, as was later the 
case in the Maratha Empire. The cavalry battalions in the 
army could not have been insignificant, for the Rashtr£ikutas 
ihad very often to face the Gurjara Pratihara armies, which 
were particularly strong in that arm. Govinda II was a great 
horsemanand the lightning all-India movements of Dhruva, 
Govinda III and Indra 111 presuppose a strong cavalry. The 
Deccan had no good breed of horse, and the Rashtrakutas 
were probably importing their army horses^ from Arabia, as 
was later the practice of a number of states. It may be in¬ 
teresting to note that most of the places mentioned in the iVl/f- 
vakyamrta as famous for their breed of horse are trans- 
Indian and tliat the first variety mentioned in that work is 
ithat of the Tajika f. e. the Arabian horse. At the time of 
Marco Polo the kingdom of Thana used to import its army 
horses from Arabia; the traffic in horses was so great in the 
13th and I4th centuries that no ship came to India without 
^horses in addition to other cargo.^‘‘’ The Vijayanagara rulers 
also had to rely on Arabia for their army horses. The same, 
therefore, was almost certainly the case in our period as well. 
This dependence on Arabia for the supply of the needs of the 
cavalry may have been one of the main reasons that induced 
the Rashtrakutas to maintain friendly relations with the 
Muslim traders residing in their dominions. 

The recruitment to the army w^as extended to all the 
classes; even the Brahmanas are to be seen in the fighting 
•force. Bettegiri inscription of Krshna 1 immortalises the 
memory of a Brahmana named Ganaramma who laid down 
^^hile defending his village in a valliant manner. The 
-Kalas inscription of Govinda describes the glorious 

9. Cf, i Kadba plates.E.I., IV, p. 340. 

10. XXII. 10. The readinji TiirjTka is obviously a mistake for Tajika. 

11. Marco Polo. 11, p. 391, 12 . E. I . XIll. p. 334 

13. E. I., Xlll, p. 189. 
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career and achievements of two Brahmana generals Revadasa 
Dikshitaand Vlsottaia Dikshita who are expressly described 
as Somayajins and ornaments of the Brahmana race. Kudar* 
kota inscription records the erection of a building for vedic 
studies by a Brahmana in memory of his son Takshadatta, 
who had died in war. Both the father and the son are 
described in the record as familiar with the three Vedas/ 
The Smnti rules do not seem to have been much respected' 
wath reference to the selection of professions in our as also in 
the earlier periods. It will be shown in chap. XIV how even 
the Jains used to enlist themselves in the army and distin¬ 
guish themselves on the battlefield. 


A part of the army consisted of the hereditary forces^ 
and the forces of the feudatories. The Muslim writers seem 
to be referring to the hereditary forces when they mention-, 
the troops of the Indian kings* who came out to fight for their 
king though they received no pay from him.^^^^ The principle 
of heredity, which was allowed to operate to some extent 
in the appointments to civil offices seems to have governed 
to a great extent the recruitment of the army as well. Mania 
hala or the hereditary force is veiy often referred to in our 
epigraphical records as the most efficient and trustworthy arm. 
Amoghavarsha I particularly extols the capture of the fort 
of Kedal by Bankeya. because it was garrisoned by hereditary 
{maula) forces. Both Sukra^^^^ and Kamandaka^^^^ hold 
the mania hala in the highest esteem. It would seem that 
fighting was followed as a hereditary profession in several 
families or localities from where the hereditary forces were 
recruited. Bankeya, the viceroy of Banavasi, has been des¬ 
cribed as the leader of a hereditary force. It would thus 
appear ':hat the military captains who were often hereditary., 
used to recruit their forces from the families of hereditary 


H. E. I p. 180. 
U). :v. 7. 8-10. 


15. Elliot. I. p. 7 
17. XVIlf.4. ff. 




hereditary fighting forces 

The Arthasastra^^^^ refers to villages enjojang ex- , 
Tiption from land tax ( ayudhiyaparihara ) on condition of- 
•ipplying a certain nai'nber of soldiers to the army. These 
viages were obviously tenanted by families from among 
whom the mania bJa was recruited. There may have been 
similar villages inour period also, which were assigned to 
the members of he bala. We can oow well under¬ 
stand vheapparently incredible statement of the contemporary 
Muslim writers that the troops in India are not paid by Indian 
kings out maintain themselves without “ receiving anything, 
from them. 

The Muslim \yriters. who make this statement, also add 
that the members of the fighting forcfes of the R^htrakutas 
Were paid regularly by their employers. It would, therefore, 
seem that even the mania bala was paid a part of its salary 
in cash by the Malklipd government. We have seen already 
how the Rashtrakutas used to exercise rigorous administrative 
Control over their viceroys and feudatories, who had to send 
all their collections to the imperial exchequer* This nuist 
have enabled them, unlike many of their contemporaries, to pay 
their troops directly in cash or kind at the army headquarters. 
E/irect payment must have naturally increased the efficiency 
of the fighting force. The Rashtrakuta administration is thus 
seen sharing the views of Kamandaka, a contemporary 
Writer, who points out that a force, which is given its wages 
without delay, will fight with greater enthusiasm than a for^.c 
which is not promptly paid.^^^^ 

In contemporary Kashmir the soldiers, when out on fluty, 
vvere paid an additional allowance^^®^ as was the practice of 
t le East India Company for some time at the beginning of 
Its career. We do not know whether the practice in Kashmir 
prevailed in the Deccan of our period as well. It is, however, 

IS* II. 34, 19. Chapter. XV. 
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i^ely that the soldiers may have been phid, when out 
on a campaign, an additional allowance by the Rashtrahulas 
as w ell, since such ah allowance wa?5 calculated to infus^ 
greater enthusiasm in the army. 

Government used to pay pensions tc the dependents of 
the soldiers killed in war; a concrete case of ' ch a provision 
is contained in one of the Bana records/^^^ ^.aother record 
of the same dynasty chronicles the death of an officer, who 
was successful in driving away the enemy, but wio fell 
while pursuing him, as he was too much in advance of his 
column. His army put off their arms with which- the\ had 
come, raised a lamentation, and made a gift to yield an arnual 
income for him. It would seem that the soldiers of this regi- 
inent felt that the death of their gallant officer was due to 
ti eir negligence in not having followed him with agility in his 
j^rsuit. It is not, however, unlikely that even in such cases 
the central government may have paid its own pension in 
addition to the provision made by the members of the regi * 
ment. 

The Rashtraku{a forces did not consist of untrained or 
half trained soldiers. Regular officers were appointed to 
train different units. A cavalry instructor is referred to in 
an inscription from Ron in Dhai'war district/**^ This record, 
which probably belongs to the time of Amoghavarsha I, re¬ 
cords a gift of land by the illustrious Turagavendega 
/ Marvel in training horses), when he v/as going out to 

battle. The training of the recruits, however, was not as 

arduous a task during our period as it is now. We have sct^n 
already how most of our villages had their own militias, re¬ 
cruited from their own inhabitants. These militias must 
have been the principal recruitment fields for the regular 
armies. The recruits thus possessed a certain amount of 
nilltary efficiency atlhe time of their enrolment. The Rashlra- 
kutas could very well have afforded to set a high test foi 

2L I. A.. XII. p. 39. 22. E. I,. XTII, p. 187 
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ission to the army, e. g. requiring the recruit to show his- 
skill in archeiy or riding as was done hy some of the Muslim 
states in the 14th centurj-/^^^ 

Most of the Rashtrakuta emperors were themselves^ 
distinguished soldiers and must have been, at least in theory,, 
their own commanders-in-chief. Under them were a number 
of generals, who may have been in charge of the different 
corps* The status of the general was as high as that of a 
Mahasamanta entitled to the five great musical instruments. 
1 hey were allowed to use elephants and chariots, invested 
office and assigned distinctive para¬ 
sols.^ Here again we find epigraphical evidence corroborat¬ 
ing the statement in the Nltivakyamrta. a contemporary work 
on politics, that the generals were to be respected notonly by 
the feudatories but also by the emperor, who was to invest 
them with insignia of honour and dignity similar to his own.^“^^ 
BalaJliikria, dandanayaka, and mahaprachandadandanayaka 
are the main military designations that we come across in our 
documents. The precise relative status of these is difficult to 
determine. Several other designations also must have existed. 
The fierce lord of the elephant force is mentioned in the 
Kalas inscriptionand cavalry and infantry also must 
have had their own separate officers of the different grades. 
These latter are not referred to in our records but are men¬ 
tioned in the copper plates of the Gahadwal dynasty and in 
the Nitisara of Kamandaka.^*^^ 

The army had its own commissariat office. A number 
of merchants were engaged by this office for tl^ purpose of 
meeting the needs of the army when on march. One sucli 
merchant contractor figures ip inscnption No. 177 of the 
Madras Epigraphical Report for the j'ear 191*2, This docu* 
ment records a charitable gift of Narasingayan, a mercliant 
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Manyakheta who had accompanied the camp 
Krshna III during the southern campaigns of that emperor. 

The Rajatarangini refers to ambulance corps arrange¬ 
ments made for the soldiers in the Kashmir armies/It 
is very likely that similar arrangements must have been made 
by the Rashtrakutas, though so far no evidence is forthcom¬ 
ing to prove their actual existence. The same observation 
will probably be true about the Sappers and Miners corps. 

The army must have been accompanied by numerous 
camp followers. Quite a large battalion of cooks, washer¬ 
men, sweepers, watermen, cartmen, etc., must have been 
necessary to meet its various needs. It seems that in 
Northern India slaves were employed for these menial duties; 
Al Utbi informs us that the victory, which the Hindus had 
almost secured against Mahmud of Ghazni in the battle of 
Ohind was lost by them owing to the revolt of the slaves in 
the household, who attacked them in the rear while the 
battle was at the critical stage. We do not know whether 
this unsound practice was followed by thd Rashtrakutas in 
their military administration. The reputation for great 
efficiency, which the army possessed, and the numerous 
victories that stand to its credit would suggest that it was all 
composed of free men ; slaves could hardly have found a 
place in it even for menial duties. 

Wives and other female relatives of the emperors used to 
accompany them even in distant expeditions, Amoghavarsha I 
was bom, while his father’s camp was pitched at the feet 
of the Vindyas, during his campaign in the Central India/*^^ 
An inscription from Tiruvurrur records a gift from the mother 
of Krshna III made to a local temple, It is interesting to 
note that Kamandaka has no objection against this unsound 


28. VIll, 741. 29. Elliot, II pp. 33-4. 
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and it is, therefore, not unlikely that it may have 
been fairly common in our peiiod. Our records do not 
•enlighten us as to whether officers and soldiers were allowed 
to be accompanied by their families when the armies were 
out on campaigns. In the case of ordinary soldiers this must 
have been an impossibility, and it would seem that only high 
officers and generals may have been shown this indulgence. 
Among the causes that contribute to the weakness of the 
fighting force, Kamandaka mentions the presence of women 
in the camp.^^*^^ It would thus appear that strict and efficient 
military administrations of our period were not permitting any 
officers to be accompanied by their families when out on 
campaigns. The only exception made seems to have been 
in favour of the emperors and perhaps the generals. 

No evidence is available to determine the exact strength 
of the Rashlrakuta army. Muslim writers simply attest to its 
high prestige, but they are silent about its numerical strength. 
A1 Masudi informs us that each of the four armies that 
were maintained in the four directions by the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas was seven to nine lakhs in strength. The 
reports of the strength of the armies of the various states 
India that had reached the Muslim traders and travel- 


in 


lers were often exaggerated; Sulaiman says^^^^ that the 
•elephant force of the Palas was 50,000 strong, but Ibn 
Khurdadba, a contemporary of his, observes that it was 
only 5000 strong.A1 Masudi no doubt states that th^ 
Bengal elephant force was reputed to be 50,000 strong, but 
adds that the reports in these matters were exaggerated. 
He refers to the report that there were 15,000 washermen in 
the camp of the Bengal ruler, in proof of his contention that 
no strict reliance could be placed on what one heard about 
these matters. I he statement of Al Masudi that each ijf the 
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lur armies of the Gurjara-Pratiharas was about eight laklis in-, 
strength may be similarly exaggerated. It is. however, quite 
likely that A1 Masudi may have based his statement about 
the strength of each of the Gurjara-Pratihara armies on the 
report of the strength of only one of them, which may have 
been strengthened in numbers by the temporary mobi¬ 
lisation of large forces from other fronts or armies. The 
total fighting force of the Gurjara-Pratiharas may have been 
a million or a million and a quarter. The Rashtrakutas hadi 
more than once crossed swords with them successfully and* 
their forces too could not have been much less in numbers. 
Their civil administration was largely manned by military 
officers, and, therefore, it is not in the least unlikely, that they 
might have so arranged the matters efs to raise easily an effi¬ 
cient fighting force of about a million, when critical battles- 
had to be fought at several fronts. The Vijayanagar Empire 
of later period, with approximately equal resources, had an 
army of about a million. 


Forts 

Writers on the Nitis'astra devote a large space to the 
description of the various types of forts ( dar^a) and declare 
that the strength of the army becomes immensely increased 
if it can take their shelter. The Deccan, over which the 
Rashtokutas were ruling, affords ideal opportunities for the 
construction of mountain forts. It is, therefore, strange 
that neither Muslim chroniclers nor epigraphical documents 
sliould give any information about or description of the forts 
oi the period. This silence will have to be interpreted as 
accidental. The Konur inscription of Amoghavarsha 
refers in glowing terms to the great feat of Bankeya in cap¬ 
turing the fort of Kedala from the eriemy; it is, therefore* 
clear that the value of the forts was well understood by the 

37. Moreland, India at the Death ofAkbur, pp 16-17, 

38. E. I. VI, p. 29. 




A NEGLECTED NAVY 

We may presume that they must have built 
several forts on the hills, which were plentiful in their domi¬ 
nions; The fort of Morkhind in Nasik district is one of the 
forts in Maharashtra, the antiquity of which goes back to our 
period; when the Wani-Dindori^^^^ and Radhanpur^^^^ plates 
were issued by Govinda III, he was encamped in that fort 
Many other forts in the Deccan, which were repaired by 
Shivaji in his war of independence, may have been as old as 
our period. It is almost certain that the Rashtrakutas must 
have built several forts in their Empire, though unfortunately 
we know nothing about them at present. 




trakutas. 
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Navy 


Neither Muslim accounts nor epigraphical records give 
us any information about the navy of the Empire. Even the 
grants of the S il^^as, the Konkan feudatories of the R^htra - 
kutas, give no clue to the condition or the strength of the na\y« 
There was no necessity of the naval force to carry on the 
Warfare writh the Gangas, Pallavas, Chalukyas, Palas, and the 
Gurjara Pratlharas, who were the principal foes of the Em¬ 
pire. The Arabs, with whom the Rashtrakutas used to 
come into contact, were a maritime power, but they were al¬ 
ways on terms of friendship with them, and tliis may have 
rendered the maintenance of a strong navy unnecessary. 
Prom Abu Zaid, a contemporary writer, we learn that some 
of the kings on the western coast, e. g. the king of Cape Kamo- * 
rin, used to have their navies; it is, therefore, not unlikely that 
our Empire too may have had a naval force. But it is not in 
the least likely that its strength could have been anything 
hke the strength of tlie army. 


Weapons of War 

It is to be regretted that the weapons of war should 
have been nowhere mentioned in our records in the manner- 
39. I. A.. XI, p. 157. 40. E. I.. VI.. p, 242. 
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the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta/^^^ His* 
torians of Mahmud of Ghazni mention swords, spears, bows, 
arrows and maces as the weapons used by the opposing 
Hindu forces/^^^ These were also the principal weapons of 
fighting in contemporary Kashmir. It is, therefore, clear that 
these must have been the weapons mainly used by the Deccan 
applies of our period. Stone-throwing-machines are mentioned 
in the Mahabh^ata; they were used by Alexander the Great 
and the Muslim invaders of Sindh. But neither epigraphical 
records, nor Mahcmedan writers refer to the use of such 
machines by the Hindu forces of the time. They were, how¬ 
ever, used by the Kashmir armies, and were known as 
‘ yantrotpala ’ i. e. machines (to throw) stones. It is, there¬ 
fore, not unlikely that the use of these machines may have 
been known in the south as well. The rules of fighting as 
laid down by Manu prohibit the use of poisoned arrows ; it 
will be soon shown that not all these rules were observed in 
our period and we know that in contemporary Kashmir, 
arrows used to be besmeared with a certain ointment in order 
to set ablaze the camp of the enemy. It is, therefore, not 
likely that the arrows used were always pure and unbesmeared. 
It was customary in Kashmir to supply the soldiers with heavy 
armoursto protect them while fighting; we may well 
presume that similar protection was available to the soldiers 
in the Deccan of our period. 


Rules of Fighting 

TTie rules of righteous fighting laid down by some of the 
earlier writers had become dead letter during our period. The 
war had ceased to be a concern merely of the fighters. Whole 
villages were often destroyedand the loot of property could 
not be avoided. Express reference to the depredations of war 
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rade in a Yadava Grant of the 11th contury/^^^ One of 
articles of t reaty concluded between Nayapala and Karna, 
at the instance of the Budhist monk Atisa, was to restore or 
compensate for the property seized by either side with 
the exception of the articles of food/*^^^ When Chacha 
’Captured the fort of Sikka, he killed 5000 soldiers and 
made the inhabitants slaves and prisoners of war. This 
procedure was in direct contradiction of the rule in 
Manusmriti, VII, 92. Kiranapura and Chakrakot^a were burn, 
when they were captured by the hostile - forcesand 
Manyakheta was plundered when it capitulated to the 
Parmara ruler Sri Harsha.^^^^ Numerous examples of a 
similar nature are recorded by Kalhana.^^^^ It is, therefore, 
clear that the rules of humane and equitable warfare laid 
down by earlier writers were more often violated than observed 
during our period throughout the length and breadth of India. 
It is interesting to note that the practice of the age is in con- 
formity with the theories to be seen in contemporary works. 
Kamandaka boldly declares that one need not refrain from 
the destruction of the enemy even by unfair and immoral 
ineans/^^^ and even the Jain ascetic writer Somadeva. is 
compelled to countenance crooked {kutayaddha) and treacherous 
\tushnim yuddhaY^^^ warfare. 


Police Department 

The policing arrangements of villages were under the 
supervision of the headmen. The village watchman was in 
de^ charge of the work, and it was his business to 

etect all the crimes, especially the thefts, that may be 
village. If a theft or robbery was committed, 
cither to find out the culprit or to trace his footsteps ta 
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_ ighbouring village; otherwise he was compelled to com¬ 
pensate for the loss. His liability was, of course, limited by 
his means and it was based on a shrewd suspicion that he 
himself might be the thief or in league with him. If the 
w-atchman refused to pay, his grain-share at the time of the 
harvest was cut off, his service-land was transferred to his 
nearest relative, or he was fined, imprisoned and given 
corporal punishment/^^ If the stolen goods could not be 
either recovered or full compensation for them could not be 
exacted from the watchman, the whole community or the 
government had to compensate the victim. 


This communal and government liability has been 
recognised by several writers. Vishnu says that if the king is 
unable to recover stolen goods, he must pay their value out of 
his treasury. The rules in the Arthasastra are more 

detailed. Kautalya says, ‘ When any part of merchandise 
has been lost or stolen, the headman of the village shall make 
up the loss. Whatever merchandise is lost or stolen in the 
intervening places between two villages, shall be made good 
by the superintendent of the pasture. If there is no pasture- 
land, then the officer called Chorarajjuka would be 
responsible. Failing him, the boundary and neighbouring 
villages shall make up the loss, and if the property cannot 
be ultimately traced, the king shall ultimately make good 
the loss out of his own treasury. That this communal 
and government liability, which has been admitted even by 
Kautalya, was actually enforced in practice is shown by a 12th 
century inscription from Rajaputana, which embodies an 
agreement on the part of the townsmen of Dhalopa, that they 
would be responsible for any thefts that might occur in their 
town. The king of the place had made the arrangements 
about the watch and ward of the place. The principle of 
the communal responsibility was thus recognised by early 
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“Writers like Vishnu and Kautalya, and was actually enforced 
in Rajputana of the 12th and in the Deccan of the 17th(and the 
18th centuries. It is, therefore, very likely that it was enforced 
in our period as well. 

Manu lays down that there should be established police 
stations in the kingdom, one being intended for 2, or 4, or 5 
villages. Similar arrangements probably existed in our 
period. The police officers were known in our period as 
Choroddharanikas or Dandap^ikas. The former are actually 
rnentioned in the Antroli-Charoli copper plates of Karkkaraja of 
'Gujarat, and the latter in several Valabhi records/^^^ That 
only one Rashtrakuta record just mentioned should make refe- 
*'ence to the police officers is probably to be explained on the 
•assumption that it was not deemed necessary to mention these 
<>fficers in the copper-plate grants creating alienated villages, 
•as these officers had no powers to interfere with the fiscal 
^natters. There cannot be any doubt that the Choroddharanikas 
were fairly common in our period. Chola records of our 
period mention watchmen, whose duty it was to keep a watch 
'Over the paths;it is not unlikely that similar officers may 
kave been employed in the Rashtrakuta dominions as well. 

Crimes, that could not be locally detected, must have been 
investigated by these Choroddharanika and Dandapaiika 
officers. It is very likely that these officers worked under the 
jrections of the Rashlrapatis and Vishayapatis, who being 
mTt ^ head of the local tmops, could have afforded 
assistance to the police department, in case it was 
iiecessary for the apprehension of desperate robbers or dacoits. 
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Section B; The Feudatories 


-itory states are not a new feature in the Indian 
po ity introduced by Lord Wellesley. Since vei'y early tin*es 
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empires in India have generally consisted partly of directly- 
administered areas, and partly of territories under feudatory 
states, which were allowed a large amount of autonomy in 
return for their allegiance and tribute to the imperial power. 


Writers like Manu have laid down that even when an enemy 
king is conquered or killed in war, the conqueror should not 
annex his state, but should appoint a near relative of the former 
ruler as his own nominee to the vacant throne, imposing his. 
own conditions upon him. The Mauryan, Gupta, Vardhana 
and the Gurjara-Pratihara Empires show that this principle 
was very largely followed in practice in Ancient India. Even, 
foreign observers have noted this peculiar feature of the Indian, 
polity. Writing in about 850 A. D., Sulaiman says: —‘When 
a king subdues a neighbouring state in India, he places over 
it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince, who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror. The' 
inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise.’ The Rash Ira- 
kutas also usually followed this principle, and as a result, the 
empire included a large number of feudatory sfates. Examples 
of attempts at annexation are not unknown; thus Dhruva I* 
had imprisoned the Ganga king and appointed his eldest son 
Stambha as the imperial viceoiy over the newly annexed 
province. Govinda III is described in the Baroda plates 
of Karkka^^**^ as the uprooter of the royal families; Karhad 
plates of Krehna III were issued when that king was encamp¬ 
ed at Melpadi in South Arc6t district, engaged in creating, 
livings for his dependents out of the newly conquered southern 
territories, and in taking possession of all the property of the 
defeated feudatories. It must be, therefore, admitted 
that some of the more ambitious rulers of our dynasty sought 
to set at naught the principle of non-annexation ; but it has. 
to be added that their efforts were one and all unsuccessful. 
Gangawadi could not be directly administered as an annexed’ 
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mcc for more than 30 years, and the portions of Tamil 


country that were annexed by Kfshna III were recovered by 
the Cholas immediately after his death. 

The number of the feudatories representing the conquered 
royal houses was further enlarged by the creation of new 
ones as a reward for military service. Most of these used to 
be originally appointed only as governors with the feudatory- 
privilege of the Panchamaha-sabdas. but the principle of 
hereditary transmission of office used to convert them soon 
into full-fledged feudatories. 

Some of the protected states like Hyderabad, Baroda and 
Kolhapur, have their Own feudatories at present; a similar 
practice prevailed in our period as well. In 813 A.D., Govindalll 
was the emperor ; his nephew Karklm was the feudatory 
ruler over southern Gujarat, and S'rl-Budhavarsha ofSalukika 
family was governing Siharika 12 as a sub-feudatory, to 
which position he was raised by the younger brother of 
Karkka.*^* The Rattas of Saundatti, wlio were the feuda¬ 
tories, first of the Rashtrakutas and then of the later Chalu- 
kyas, had their own sub-feudatories.'^^* Naturally, therefore 
the status and powers of the feudatories could not have beerr 
the same in all cases, a circumstance which reminds us of 
the present-day Indian polity, where also different ruling 
princes enjoy different powers and status. The important 
feudatory chiefs were entitled to "the use of the five musical 
instruments, the names of which, according to a Jain writer, 
named Revakopyachara, were S ringa (horn), S ankha (conch), 
Bheri (drum ), Jayaghaijta (the bell of victory) and Tam- 
rnaia.'*®* They were also allowed the use of a feudal 
t rone, fly whisk, palanquin, and elephants. Many of the sub- 
teudatories on the othbr hand may not liave emoyed any 
ruling powers at all. and may have been designated 
bamantas or Rajas only by courtesy. In many Canarese. 
66. E. I.. Ill, p. 53. 67. I. A . XIV. p. 24. 
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i^riptions even sub-divisional officers are seen having the 
title of rasa or king. It is probably on account of this cir¬ 
cumstance that we read in the S'abara-bhashya on the 
MimSaisasutra II, 3, 3 that the title rajan was used by the 
Andhras even with reference to a Kshatriya who was not 
engaged in ruling over a town or country, and that Kumarila, 
a writer belonging to our period, amplifies the statement by 
observing that the term Andhra has been used with reference 
to the southerners in general. 

Feudatory states had to entertain an ambassador from 
the imperial court. He exercised general powers of super¬ 
vision, and control and occupied a position corresponding to 
that of the Political Agent or Resident of the present day. 
He was received, as merchant Sulaiman informs us, with 
profound respect that was naturally expected to be shown 
to the representative of the paramount power. He had under 
him a number of spies for fishing out information; the thousands 
of courtesans with which Amoghavarsha I is known to have 
covered the courts of hostile kings must have been 
intended for a similar purpose, and been working under the 
direction of the imperial ambassador. The various kinds of 
spies, mentioned in the Arthasastra, were probably not un¬ 
known to the Degcan of our period. 

The control, which the paramount power exercised, dif¬ 
fered partly with the status of the feudatory and partly with 
the strength of the paramount power. General obedience to 
the orders of the imperial power was expected and exacted. 
Attendance at the imperial court was required not only on 
ceremonial occasions, but also at periodical intervals; other¬ 
wise we cannot understand how our literary writers and 
epigraphical documents should be always describing the 
imperial courts as full of feudatories. A regular tribute had 
to be p£Lid; we find Govinda III touring about in the southern 
parts of his empire for the purpose of collecting the tributes 
69. E. I., VI, P. 102. 
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I from his feudatories. Special presents were expected 
on the occasions of festivity in the imperial household like the 
•birth of a son or marriage. As in medieval Europe, they had 
to supply a certain number of troops to their feudal lord and 
'to participate in his imperial campaigns. Narasimha Chalukya, 
a feudatory of Indra III, had taken a prominent part in the 
latter's campaign against the Gurjara-Pratihara emperor, 
Mahlpala/^^^ The Gujarat Rastrakuta viceroyalty was 
created as a kind of bulwork against the * Gurjara-Prati- 
•haras.^^^^ The Chaluky as of Vengi had to supply forces to 
the Rashtrakutas in their wars against the Gangas.^*^^ From 
•a Bangalore museum Ganga recordwe learn that Nagat- 
‘tara, a feudatory of the Gangas, had to participate with his 
own forces, at the bidding of his sovereign, in a feud between 
Ayyapadeva and Viramahendra wherein he lost his life. 
This practice prevailed in northern India also; Chatsu 
inscription of Baladitya^^^^ and the Kahla plates of Kalachuri 
Sodhadeva^^^^ show that the ancestors of these feudatories 
had to participate in the wars of their feudal lord, Mihira 
Bhoja, with the Palas of Bengal, 
arises, while marshalling the 
history, is due to the habit of the 
-claiming as their own the successes which were 
by their feudal lords. 

The measure of internal autonomy that was enjoyed by 
the feudatories was not unifonn as observed already. The 
Isger among them like the Gujarat Rashtrakutas a:..x the 
onkan S ilaharas enjoyed large amount of internal ^tonomy. 
ney could create their own sub-feudatories/^®^ vSubject to 
t le payment of a certain amount of " 
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the military and police, and the feudato 



wers over their revenues. They could assign taxes/^^ 
alienate villages.'8®' and even sell without the sanc¬ 

tion of the imperial power. The position of these feudatories- 
was probaly as high as that of Kumarapala of Assam and 
Dhruvasena of Valabhi in the court of Harsha. How slender 
was the control which the proud feudatories were disposed 
to tolerate in our period can be judged from the following ex¬ 
tract from a letter of Akkham. the Lohana chief of Bralimana- 
bad, to Chacha, who had called upon him to recognise his 
sovereignty 1 have never shown you opposition or quarrelled, 
with you. Your letter of friendship was received and I was 
much exalted by it. Our friendship shall remain and no 
animosity shall arise. I will comply with your orders. You 
are at liberty to reside at any place within the territory of 
Brahmanabad. If you have resolved to go in any other 
direction, there is nobdy to prevent you or molest you. 

I possess such power and influence that can render 
you aid.’^8^^ 


Smaller feudatories enjoyed far less autonomy. Not only 
could they create no sub-feudatories, but they had not even, 
the power of alienating any villages. When Budhavarsha, a 
Chalukya feudatory of Govinda III, desired to give a village 
to a Jain sage who had made him free from the evil influence 
of Saturn, he had to supplicate for the permission of his 
feudal Jord.^®^^ Sankaragana, a feudatory of Dhruva, is seen 
taking his sanction at the time of alienating a village. The 
necessity of imperial permission for such alienations is proved: 
by the records of other contemporary dynasties both in the 
south and north. Virachola and Prithvipati IJ, feudatories 
of the Cholas, had to take imperial sanction before they could 


79. 1. XIII. p. 136. 
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HARD LOT OF THIRD-RATE FEUDATORIES 

alienate villages in charity/®^^ The early Kadambas also 
exercised a si^iilar control over their feudatories/^®^ In the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire even the feudatories in distant places 
like Kathiawar had to take imperial permission for such tran¬ 
sactions ; the ‘ Political Agents* of the imperial power had 


to sanction such alienations on behalf of their suzerains by 
authenticating the documents by their signatures/^^^ The 
same practice prevailed in Nepal, as is clear from a 7th 
century inscription of S'ivadeva/^^) 


Third-rate feudatories felt the heels of the imperial shoes 
still more severely. In the Kapadwanj plates of Krshna l/®-' 
we find the emperor giving away in charity a village 
situated within the jurisdiction of his feudatory Mahasamanta- 
prachandadandanayaka Chandragupta. In the Kadarol 
inscription of Somesvara, we find a feudatory chief agreeing 
to pay annually five golden Gadyanakas for a certain charity,, 
because he was commanded to do so by Somesvarabhatta, 
the premier of the Imperial power. It would be thus seen 
that the smaller feudatories had to remain in the dread, not 
only of their emperor,but also of his ministers aftd ambassadors. 


The feudatories were subjected toa number of indignitiest 
if they dared to rebel and were defeated in war. Sometimes 
they were compelled to do the menial work, as was the lot of 
the Vengi ruler who had to sweep the stables of his conqueror 
Govinda III. They had to surrender their treasures, 
dancing girls, horses and elephants to the imperial power as a 
punishment for their disloyalty. Even their wives were 
sometimes put into prison and the marriage of Chacha with the 
wi ow of his feudatory Akkham would show that the less 
cu tured princes used to subject them to further indignities and 
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Jiations. Attempts at annexation, though rare, were not 
unknown. 


If the central government became weak, the feudatories 
us to be practically independent. They could then exact 
their own terms for supporting the fortunes of their titular 
emperor, the commentary on the Ramapalacharit shows how 
J<amapala of Bengal had to pay a heavy price in order to get 
die support of his feudatories for winning the throne.'®’’ 
Their position became still more strong if there was a war of 
succession; they could then take sid6s and try to put their 
nominee on the imperial throne, thus playing the role of the 
king-makers. On such occasions they could pay off their old 
scores by dethroning their old tyrant and imposing their own 
terms on the new successor. Dhruva, Amoghavarsha I and 
Amoghavarsha III had owed their thrones to a considerable 
degree to the support of their feudatories. The weakness of 
the position of Amoghavarsha 1 was to a large extent due to 
the fact that he owed his throne to his feudatories, like the 
wusin ruler of the Gujarat branch, who would not brook the 
former degree of the imperial control. 


92. Banerji, The Palas ofBennal, p. 85. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Religious Condition 

The Hindu revival, begun in the north under the S'unga 
patronage, r^ched its culmination in India as a whole during 
our period. There were a few exceptions; Sindh continued to 
be largely under the Buddhist influence down to the beginning 
o our age as the ChachanSma testifies: in Bengal Buddliism 
continued to flourish down to its conquest by the Muslims 
towards the ei^ of the I 2 th century. In the Deccan itself 
the revival of Hinduism did not in the least affect the pros- 
pects of Jainism; it continued to he the religion of a strong 
minority throughout our period. That sect was destined to 
make rapid progress in Gujarat in the 12th century under the 
influence of Hemachandra and his pupil and patron king Ku- 
marapala. In spite of this local ascendency of Buddhism and 
Jainism in some of the provinces of India, it must be. however 
aclmiued that the period under review marked a distinct and 
decisive advance of the reformed Hinduism, The discomfi- 
ure of Buddhism can be regularly traced from a much earlier 

patronage of Hinduism 

accountr’f'p ‘'h the 

of Buddh”^/"* ““’Ptures of the Gupta school 

Buddh-^r Sarnuth. which represents the indigenous 

t'Z; “ «l>e tide had 

In snit#* ^ the seventh century. 

and the No!Jrr^u\"®j found that the Punjab, 

Rnddk- » I " ^"‘ted Provinces, which were definitely 

heterodoxy &cred places of Buddhists like Kosambi 
S ravasti, Kapilavastu. Kusinagara, and Vaiiali wbre either 
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^ ruins or populated by heretics; even in Magadha, 
►uddhism was not supreme. 


The new ground gained in the intei^val was only at 
Kanauj, where the number of the Viharas increased from 2 to 
100; but this was due to the temporary impetus given by the 
patronage of Harsha and did not represent the tendency of 
the age. Buddhism had realised in the days of Yuan Chwang 
and I-tsing that its days in India were numbered ; these 
Chinese pilgrims record a number of superstitious beliefs, 
current among the Buddhists themselves, about the destined 
disappearance of their religion from India. At Budhagaya 
itself the brethern believed that their faith would disappear 
when certain images of Avalokitesvara in that locality would 
be complelely buried under sand, and some of them were 
-already more than chest-deep under that material in the 
seventh century A garment alleged to have been 

worn by the Buddha himself was shown to Yuan Chwang at 
Purushapura or modem Peshawar; it was in a sadly tattered 
condition and the monks believed that the religion would 
perish the moment the garment was no more. I-tsing, who 
came in the thirdi quarter of the 7th century, s^w very clearly 
what way the things were moving; he emphasises the 
necessity of a synthesis of the various sects, if the rapid 
decline of the religion was to be arrested/^^ In the Deccan 
and Karnataka, Buddhism was never very strong; in the 1st 
and 2nd centuries B.C. and A.D., as the epigraphic • 
evidence from the Western India shows, it had several 
centres along the Western Coast; but they had begun to 
decline much earlier than our period. The pious Fa Hsien 
did not visit the Deccan because he was told that the people 
there were subscribing to bad and erroneous views and did 


1. Watters. I, pp. 366, 377. II. pp. 125^. 63. 
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^ follow the Sramanas and the law of the Buddha/^^ He 
lad heard only a hearsay report ; but it could not have been 
altogether erroneous. The Vakatakas who were ruling in 
Northern Maharashtra were orthodox Hindus ; the founder 
of the house l^d performed a number of Vedic sacrifices like 
A^nishtoma, Aptoryama and Asvamedha and his descendants 
were either Shaivites or Vaishnavites. but never Buddhists. 
Earlier rulers of the Chalukya house, which subsequently rose 
to power, were again orthodox Hindus, who prided themselves 
on having performed a number of Vedic sacrifices like A^ni’ 
‘chayana, Vajapeya, Asvamedha, Bahusurvarna etc.^^^ 
Buddhism, therefore, naturally began to decline. Yuan 
Chwang records that in Konkan there were 100 monasteries, 
but heretics were very numerous ; the case could not have 
been much different in Maharashtra which, though a much a 
bigger province, had also the same number of monasteries. 
The number of Buddhist monks in both the provinces was 
only 6000. The strength of Buddhism lay in its cloistered 
population, for there was nothing to mark off distinctively the 
lay Buddhist population from the ordinary Hindus. Any 
one could become an upasaka by reciting the triple formula; 
the church did not care either to prescribe a special form of 
recognition, or to regulate religious ideas and habits and 
metaphysical beliefs of the laymen, or even to prohibit them 
from becoming at the same time lay followers of some other 
diurch/®^ The total Buddhist population in the Deccan at 
the middle of the 7th century could not have been much 
more than 10.000, and that number may have further dwindled 
■down by the beginning of our period. 


4* Legge, Fa Hsien. Record ofBuddist Kingdoms^ Chap. XXXV, 

5. Fleet. C. I. I., in, pp. 236-7. 
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is a noteworthy fact that the revival of Hinduism 
^riot affect the fortunes of jainism in the Deccan- This may 
be ascribed mainly to two causes. Firstly the religion was^ 
fortunate to acquire state patronage under the early Kadambas^ 
Chalukyas, and the Western Gangas. Many of the Rashtra- 
kuta kings were themselves Jains and so were many of their 
viceroys and generals. The second cause was the influence* 
of the work and achievements of a number of important Jaini 
saints and writers like Samantabhadra, Akalankadeva„ 
Vidy^anda, Manikyanandin, Prabhachandra, Jinasena,. 
Gunachandra, and Pampa/^^ 

Wide and sympathetic toleration was the general charac¬ 
teristic of our age. There were a few persecutions here 
and there; in the S'ankaradi^vijaya, a book of essentially 
lengendary character, S as arika is alleged to have ordered a 
general murder of Buddhists including women and children; 
in Sindh, Chacha’s brother Chander is said to have compel¬ 
led his subjects to accept his faith under the threat of 
sword; Udayendiram plates of Nandivarmah which record 
the grant of a village to Brahmanas after the destruction of 
the irreligious, may suggest a kind of persecution of 
heterodox sects in Tamil country; the Jains for some time 
stiffered terribly from the S'aiva fanaticism of some of the 
Pandya rulers. But these cases were rather exceptional and 
did not represent the spirit of the age. From the 5th century 
A.D., the Puranas were advocating the view that all the 
different deities were the manifestations of the same divine^ 
pnnciple, and that their followers should not quarrel. This, 
view had begun to be universally accepted. Krshnavarma,. 
a king of the early Kadamba dynasty, who describes himself 
as the performer of the As'vamedha sacrifice, is known to* 
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ave given a munjficent'gift for the maintenance of a Jaina 
establishment/Even when he was an avowed Buddhist, 
Harsha used to worship in public Hindu deities like the Sun 
and S iva/^^^ Karka Suvarnavarsha of the Gujarat branch 
himself a staunch Saiva, had given a field to a Jain Vihara at 
Naosari/^*^^ Amoghavarsha I was undoubtedly a follower 
of Jainism, and yet he was such an ardent believer in the 
Hindu goddess Mahalakshml, that he actually cut off one of 
his fingers and offered it to her, being led to believe that an 
epidemic, from which his kingdom was suffering, would 
vanish away by that sacrifice/^®^ Dantivarman of the Gujarat 
branch, himself a Hindu, gave a village to a Buddhist 
Vihara/^®^ Brahmanas of Ballal family at Mulgund offered 
a field to a Jain Monastery in 902 A.D/^‘^ The*, records of 
the Rattas of Saundatti are very interesting in this respect, 
Mahasamanta Prthvirama, a contemporary of Krshna II, is 
known to have erected a Jain temple in c. 875 A.D. His 
grandson was also a Jain, but the latter s grandson was a 
follow'd- of Hinduism and is known to have given a grant of 
Vz nivarianas of land to his preceptor, w’^ho wns well-versed in 
the three Vedas. His son Srisena is know'n to have built a 
Jain temple. The Belur inscription of Jayasimha, dated 1022 
A.D., is extremely interesting. The donor AkkadevI is dc.5- 
cribedin this document as practising the religious obser- 
\'ances prescribed by the rituals of Jina, Buddha. Ananta n e. 
Vishnu dnd Rudra. The temple that she had erected was 
for Tripurusha i. e. Vishnu, Brahma and S ankara. This in¬ 
teresting lady had, not only made a synthesis of Hindu cults, 
but also of all the main religious movements of the time, viz. 
Buddhism, Jainism, Vaishnavism and Saivism. Another 

12. I. A.. VII. 34. 13. Smith. Earhj nUtory, p. 364. 

14. Surat plates of 821 A.D . E. I., XXI. 
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lent belonging to the same century opens with a 
laudation of Jina, followed immediately by that of Vishnu. 
The inscription informs us that at the desire of the king, the 
Lord Nagavarma caused to be built a temple of Jina, Vishnu, 
Isvara and the Saints. What a clear example of wide tolera¬ 
tion ! A still more interesting case is to be found recorded in 
the Dambal stone inscription from Dharwar district be¬ 
longing to the lith century. The donors were the followers 
of a S' aiva sect called Balanju; the grant drafted by them 
opens with a salutation to Jain munindras, followed by another 
to the Buddhist Goddess Tara and the purpose of the charity 
was to provide funds for a temple of Tara and Buddha. The 
above examples will make it abundantly clear that the view 
of Prajapati'Smriti/^^^ that a person should not visit a Jaina 
temple or cremating ground after partaking of a Sraddha feast 
w’ould have found no acceptance in the Deccan of our period. 

Such examples were not confined to the Deccan alone. 
Govindachandra, Geihadwal king of Kanauj, himself a Saivite, 
was married to a Buddhist princess KumaradevI, and is known 
to have given six villages for the maintenance of the monks in 
the Jetavana of Sravasti.'^^^ Madanapala of Bengal, himself a 
Buddhist, gave the gift of a village to a Brahmana for reciting 
.the Mahabharata to his queen Chitramatika.^®^^ It seemed as 
if the people had realised that there was no cultural difference 
between the three religions, and that a man may follow any 
one of them or make a combination, suitable to his own indi\a- 
dual temperament, of the acceptable elements of any or all of 
them. The case seems to have been somewhat similar to 
that of a modem man of culture, who fails to realise any in¬ 
consistency in being a member, at one and the same time, of 
different societies formed for the promotion of literature, fine 
arts and morality. There was a certain amount of feeling 

19. Belgtive inscription of Somes'vara I, p. 1048. A, D.. 1. A., IV, 
p. 181. 20. J. A., X. 188. 21. V. 95.’ 
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_another shrine erected for the joint worship of S anhara, 

Vishnu, and Bhaskara/'*’ These temples are more illustra- 
tive of the spirit of the age than the verse in the Surat plates 
referred to above. 


The spirit of toleration was not confined to the religions 
of the land, but was extended to Mahomedanism as well. 
There were several Mahomedans in the western ports come 
for the purpose of commerce; they were allowed to practise 
their religion openly. Jumma masjids were permitted to 
be built for their use.^^®’ This permission to build mosques 
may be contrasted with the reply given by Mahmad Tugh- 
lag’h to the request of the Chinese emperor to permit the 
rebuilding of some Buddhist temples sacked by the Muslims. 
The Sultan received the valuable gifts brought by the Chi¬ 
nese embassy, but wrote saying that the request could not be 
granted under the Islamic law as permission to build a temple 
in the territories of the Muslims could be given only to those 
who paid the Jizia tax. ‘ If thou wilt pay the Jizia. we shall 
empower thee to build a temple. Muslim officers were 

appointed to administer their personal lawto the Mus¬ 
lim inhabitants. This toleration is indeed surprising' when 
one remembers the brutal treatment of the Hindus by the 
Muslim conquerors of Sindh, who gave no quarter to the 
Hindus in the warfare, demolished their temples, imposed' 
the Jizia tax upon them, and enslaved thousands of Hindu 
women and sold them in the streets of Baghdad. This 
policy of doing a good turn for an evil one may be indeed 
admired from the point of view of universal toleration; and 
b.'otherhood. but it shows clearly that the Hinduism ofjour 
period was loo blind or shortsighted to see the danger that was 
awaiting it from the religion it was tolerating so liberally. 
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le Muslims on the western coast were using Indian dress 
and|language.«» but a little enquiry would have shown 
that they were completely Persianised in Sindh, where they 
were under the complete sway of Persian costume, language 
and customs. The political alliance of the Rashtrahutas wth 
the Arabs was not solely responsible for this toleration, for it 
continued under the Chalukyas of Gujarat also. Muhmud 
‘ Ufi narrates a story of Rai Jaysing of AnahiLapattaijc'. who 
personally investigated into the complaints of the Muslims of 
Cambay regarding the damage done to their property and 
mosques in a riot, punished the Parsi and Hindu ringleaders, 
and gave a lakh of balotras for the reerection of the 
mosques.'^'®’ So neither the horrors of the conquest of Sindh 
nor the vandalism and rapine of the 20 and odd invasions of 
Mahmud of Ghazni could change the tolerant attitude of the 
Hindus towards the followers of Islam. Religious retaliation 
was out of question; Ibn Batuta describes how at tlie 
door of the Cathedral mosque in Delhi, enormous idols of 
brass were kept prostrate on the ground in order to make 
every visitor tread on them.‘3'’’ Hinduism of our period was 
in a position to inflict similar indignities, both in the south and 
the noilh, on the Muslim inhabitants of the Hindu states, but 
did not resort to such conduct. 


The Hindu revival, which reached its culmination in our 
period, had three aspects, theological, philosophical and 
popular; let us consider them one bv one. 

^rhe theological movement found its greatest exponent 
in kumarila who, according to tradition, was an elderly con* 
temporary of S'ankara. but may have really flourished a few 
derades earlier. Kumarila boldly stood for the pure Vcaic 
religion, opposed the heterodox theory of Sanyasa, and advo¬ 
cated the life long performance of Vedic sacrifices involving 
slaughter of sentient .beings. It is not t > K.. however, suppo-ed 

34. Ibid. I. 19. 35. IbM, II. pp. 5 63-4. 
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that the theological movement began with Kumanla,it rather 
ended with him. It began with Patanjali ; Pushyamitra 
Sunga, who was his contemporary, had performed the 


Asvamedha sacrifice twice/^*^ Literary activity continued 
under the Vittikara, Sabarasvamin, and Prabhahara and we 
find some of the Hindu rulers of the intervening period very 
enthusiastic about Vedic sacrifices. Nayanika, the widow 
of the third Satavahana king, is known to have celebrated a 
number of Vedic sacrifices like Asvamedha, Gavamayana, 
Gargatiratra. Aptoryama, etc.; Pravarasena, the founder of the 
Valtitaka dynasty of northern Maharashtra, is recorded to 
have performed Agnishtoma, Aptoryama and Atyamedha 
sacrifices. Two of the Gupta emperors are so far known to 
have celebrated the last mentioned sacrifice and one of the 
early Chalukya kings is recorded to have participated in 
several Vedic sacrifices. 

The arguments of the theological school, in spite of the 
brilliant advocacy of Kumarila who flourished just before our 
period, failed to carry conviction to the popular mind* The 
theories of Ahinsa and Sanyasa had become so popular that 
a person advocating the life-long performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, involving slaughter, had no chance' of captivating 
the popular mind. We hardly come across any Hindu kings 
of our period who cared to boast that they had performed 
Vedic sacrifices. We have numerous grants of the R^htra- 
kuta kings given to Brahmanas to enable them to disciiarge 
their religious duties, but these duties are generally of the 
S.maria rather than of SVauta character. The Sanjan plates 
of AmoghavarshaP*^* and the Cambay plates of Govinda 
are the only two exceptions, where it is expressly stated 
that the grants were made to enable the Brahmanas to perform 
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DECLINE OF VEDIC SACRIFICES 

sacrifices like Rajasuya, Vajapeya. and Agnishtoma. 

In all other cases the grants were made for discharging purely 
Smarta duties connected with bali, chara, vais vadeva etc. 
These facts, disclosed by the analysis of the epigraphical ^ 
evidence, are the most convincing proof that in spite of 
Kumarila s efforts, the S'rauta religion almost died down in 
our age. Some of the Smriti writers of our period assert 
boldly tliat brahmanya cannot result merely by following the 
S rauta religion to the exclusion of the Smarta one nay 
it‘ is further declared that a man who studies and follows the 
Veda and its ritual and derides those of the Dharmasastra* 
ensures himself 21 births in the realm of the - quadrupeds. 

It is thus clear that both the theory and practice of the age 
had abandoned the Vedic sacrifices. Alberuni was informed 
that the Vedic sacrifices were rarely performed and practi¬ 
cally abandoned because the3^ presupposed a long life which 
was no longer vouchsafed in the present age.^^*^ This seems 
to have been another excuse invented for the non-performance 
of the Vedic sacrifices which had otherwise grown unpopular. 

fhe philosophical revival had commenced about the 
second century B. C. when the nucleus of the present Brahma- 
Sutras seems to have been formed. For about four centuries 
the Brahmasutra school continued to expound the Hindu phi¬ 
losophical Aaew and refute the heresies of the Jains and the 
Buddhists and others till the Brahmasutras assumed their 
present form at about the middle of the 3rd century A. D. A 
number of writers continued the wmrk. but it found its most 
powerful exponent in the great S'ankaracharya, who 
flourished in our period. I’his great philosopher, though born 
in Kerala, w’as an all-India figure, and it would be interesting 
to enquire what was the influence of his teachings and 
activities in the Deccan of our period.- 

42. E. g. Airi, V. 354. 43. Ibid, v, II. 
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By advocating the superiority of Sanyasa to Karmamarga 
and by maintaining that the Vedic sacrifices had merely a 
purificatory effect, S'ankaracharya undoubtedly helped the 
tendency of the age to abandon the Vedic rituaU; his contro¬ 
versy with Kumarila may or may not have been historical. 
It is true that S'ankara’s arguments went equally against the 
Smarta Karmamarga, but we must not forget that people us¬ 
ually apply theories to the convenient and not to the logical ex¬ 
tent. It must be also remembered that S'ankara himself was 
a fervent devotee of Pauranic deiliee and some of his most 
eloquent and appealing writings consist of prayers addressed 
to them. In this respect S'ankara was a powerful asset to 
the popular religion. 

It is to be regretted that there should be so far discovered 
no trace of S'ankara and his work in epigraphical documents. 
This is ralher strange, for tradition claims that he toured about 
preaching, discussing, controverting and founding monastic 
•establishments throughout the length and breadth of India. 
There is ample evidence to show that the philosophico-literary 
activity enunciated by S'ankara continued ever increasing for 
several centuries. But the effect on popular life of the teach¬ 
ings and institutions of S'ankara during our period is difficult 
to estimate in the present state of our knowledge. 

The first question to be answered is whether Sanyasa be¬ 
came more popular than before as a result of S'ankara s teach- 
ngs. The answer seems to be in the negative. The negative 
evidence of the epigraphical records of our period is to some 
extent significant. The Rashtrakutas and their feudatories 
and contemporaries have given a number of grants, but none 
has been so far discovered made in favour of a Hindu Sanyasin 
orhisMatha. Buddhist and Jain Sanyasins very often figure in 
our epigraphical records but Hindu Sanyasins never. Sulaiman, 
who had several times visited the ports of western India 
during our period, no doubt refers to Hindu Sanyasins when 
e says :— * In India there are persons who in accordance 



INFLUENCE OF SANKARACHARYA MATHAS 




their profession wander in woods and mountains and 
rarely communicate with the rest of the mankind. * But the 
presence of these Sanyasins cannot be attributed to the in¬ 
fluence of S ankara, for the theory of four As'ramas, which 
'nad been started several centuries before the time of S'ankara. 
was responsible forAeir presence. It seems that we have to 
admit that Sankara’s advocacy of Sanyasa did not produce 
m the society an upheaval, comparable to that produced 
by the Upanishadic. Jain and Buddhist movements. The 
reason seems to be the association of Sanj-asa with the hetero¬ 
doxy in the popular mind, produced by the Jain and Buddhist 
monasteries, that were flourishing for several eenturies. 

S'ankaracharya had founded four Mathas in the four 
corners of India and very soon subsidiary ones sprang into 
existence. Till recently these institutions were powers in 
the land; a decree (fTynupafra ) from them was respected by 
society as implicitly as the command of the king. What was 
the influence of these institutions over the Deccan of our 
period ? 

It seems that these institutions did not wield any in- 
fluence in our period- In the first instance tve have got not 
a single reference to any Pijha or its activity in any records of 
our period. In the second place there are indications that 
•down to the 12th century A. D.. the term Ja^adgun, which 
subsequently came to designate exclusively the occupants of 
me Pithas funded by S'ankara, was used to denote ordinary 

TiT preeminence, learning and character, 

j he Managoli inscription of 1161 A. D. mentions that towards 
end of the lOlb centurj', in the Brahmadeya Milage of 
anigavaili there flourished a celebrity. Uvara Ghalisasa 
ame, who was the JogaJguru of the world and whose 
p. ''^^*'®^''''»'shipped by Taila If, the overthrower of the 
ashtrakutas. There is nothing to indicate in the record that 
45. I. A., 
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Ghaiisasa had any connection with the Pitha of Srin* 
geri or its branch at Sankesvara. Besides, were he a Jagad- 
guru of the order founded by S^ankara, his name would have 
appeared in a Sany^in garb. He was a married man and 
the headship of the a^rahara of Managoli seems to have been 
hereditary in his family. His gotra was the same as that of 
the Chalukyas vis, Harita, and Taila believed that it was the 
favour of this celebrity that had secured him the throne. It is 
therefore not unlikely that the title of Jagadguru may have 
been conferred upon him by his grateful and illustrious 
disciple. The record makes it clear that Isvara Ghalis^a 
was not the head of any Matha located at Managoli, and yet 
he was styled Jagadguru. If in our period the Pithas founded 
by S ankara had wielded the same influence as they did till 
recently, if there had been a branch of the Sringeri Pitha at. 
Sankesvara which is fairly near to Managoli, Isvara Ghaiisasa, 
the head of the Managoli Agrahara, who had no connection 
with any Matha, could not have dared to use the title Jagad¬ 
guru. This record, therefore, makes it clear that the Pithas 
founded by S ankara were not exercising any appreciable 
influence in the Deccan till the end of our period. It must 
be further remembered that the claim to give the final 
\'erdict in ::ocio-religious matters, claimed and conceded to 
the occupants of the Pithas founded by S'ankara, must have 
appeared as preposterous in our period. In the Hindu 
period these matters were decided by special officers of 
Government who were variously known as Vinayasthiti- 
sthapakas, Dharmankusas. Dharmapradhanas or Panditas. 
The last mentioned officer was to be a member of the 
ministry according to the S'ukraniti, a work which very 
probably belongs to our period with the exception of some 
interpolations, and it was he who was to review the realm of 
‘^ocial and religious practices, to find out which of them, 
though prescribed in the S'^tras, were against the spirit of 
th.‘‘ age, which were absolutely obsolete, being countcnancecl 
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ei by the S astra nor by custom, and to issue such orders • 
regarding the points at dispute as may secure both this world 
and the next.'**’ The Smritis of our and of earlier period 
assign this function to a parishad or conference, composed of 
distinguished learned men of known character and piety. 
There is no real contradiction between S'ukra and these 
bmriti writers : for the royal officers, when and where they 
existed, may have presided over and been guided by the 
decisions of these experts. The case was similar to that of 
the judicia Panchayats: the judgments signed by Rama 
.bhastnPrabhuneofthePeshva period used to embody the 
ecisions o the Panchayats to whom the cases were referred, 
though the signatures of the Panchas did not appear on the 
judgments. It is therefore not lilcely that the ministers of the 
Hindu states and the Parishads of our period would have 
.ooked with favour upon the proposal to surrender their rights in 
social and religious matters to the order founded by S'ankara- 
charya. It is very probable that the occupants of the Pithas 
acquired their present powers and jurisdiction subsequent to 
the fall of Hindu states. With the establishment of 
IWuslim rule the state ceased to look after the social and 
religious usages and the Parishads may. therefore, have gladly 
welcomed the idea of utilising the prestige, which was by that 
time acquired by the representatives of the order founded by 
ankara, for the enforcement of their decisions. As vears 
roLed on. the prestige of the Pithas increased in the Deccan 
and the Parishads were forgotten altogether. 

Let us now proceed to consider the popular Hinduism 
'• llie religion of the masses of our period. This religion 
46 Of Smarta Pauranic religion. The 
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■Qvm movement, which culminated in this development, had 
begun much earlier than our period; it had commenced with 
tlie later Smriti writers and the remodellers of the older 
Puranas and had so completely captured the imagination of 
the masses in our period that the advocates of the theological 
revival found themselves helpless before it. Unfortunately 
the precise chronology of these works is not yet definitely 
fixed, but it is generally agreed that the majority of them 
were composed sometime between 500 and 1000 A.D. Let 
M 3 see what epigraphical evidence has got to say about the 
success or influence of this movement. 

The Smritis had preached ths gospel of the pancha- 
mahayajnas. which were intended as substitutes for the Vcdic 
•sacrifices involving slaughter. Vast majority of the Brahmana 
donees of our period are described as performers of these 
sacrifices. During our period Smarta agnihotra was fairly 
common at least among professional priests; Atrisamhita, 
which belongs to our period, says that a Brahmana. who does 
not keep agnihofra, is a person whose food should not be 
accepted. The prevalence of a^nihotta during our period 
IS proved also by the testimony of Alberuni, who observes that 
-the Brahmanas who kept one fire were called Ishtins and 
those who kept three were called a^nihotrins.^^^^ Some of 
the Nigama writers include a^nihotra among things prohibited 
in the Kali age, but that view was not the view of our age. 

If we compare the daily routine laid down by early Smriti 
writers for a Brahmana householder with tliat laid down by 
later Nibandha writers, we shall find a greiU change. The 
earlier writers like Manu and Yajnavalkya prescribe one bath 
Pnd two prayers a day and lay an emphasis principally on the 
Panchaniahayajnas. The Nibandha writers seek to increase 
the Smarta ritual to such an extent that hardly any time is 
left for secular duties. Our period rnarived the transition 
;ime. 

48. V. 254. 
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'he Nibandha writers definitely lay down three baths for 
a Brahmana, the Smriti writers of our period hesitate between- 
one and two. Sankha is satisfied with one bath onlv, but 
Daksha, Katyayana, and Vaiyaghrapada advocate two. the- 
second one being at the mid-day. That the rule of the Smrilis 
■ was actually followed in practice towards the end of the 13th- 
century.”'‘ is proved by Marco Polo who testifies to the 
fact that the Hindus of Malabar, both males and females used • 
to take two baths a day. The theoiy of three daily baths 
had begun to appear towards the end of our period, and had 
not yet become popular. Alberuni notes the theoretical rule 
that a Brahmana should take three baths a day, but adds that 
m practice, the evening prayers wererecited without a previous- 
bath. He observes Evidently the rule about the third 
bath is not as stringent as that relating to the first and second 
washings.’ 

The number of prayers, sandliyas, was also tending to 
increase at about our period. As the etymology of the term 
sanJhya shows, the sandhyci times could obviously not have 
been more than tv\'o in the beginning. A third sandhya - 

ever, began to be advocated by some of the Smriti writers of 
our age. Atri lays down that a twiceborn should recite 
sandhya thrice;'®"’ Vyasa concurs and supplies three different 
names to the three different sandhyas as Gayatri, Sarasvati, 
and Savitri respectively.'®^’ The Nibandha writers accept 
this theory and prescribe three sandhyas universally. 

It will be thus seen that the Smriti writers of our period 
were showing a tendency to make the simple Smarta religion 
as rigid and complex as the S'rauta one; detailed rules, hardly 
Jeavmg much scope for individual liberty, began to be fiamed 

SQueha. dantadhavana. bath, achamana etc. S'rauta 
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iices had died down in our period but the rigidity of ritu¬ 
alistic details which characterised them became a prominent 
feature of the Smarta religion from about the 12th century 
onwards. Our period was the transition period. 


Another characteristic feature of the Hinduism 'of our 
period was the popularity of the Vratas. The theory and 
advocacy of Vratas was a peculiar feature of the Puranas, 
most of which were either composed or remodelled near 
about our period. Out of the 113 Vratas mentioned in the 
Vratarka of S'ankarabhalta as many as 110 are based on 
the authority of the Puranas. 128 Vratas mentioned in the 
Vratakaamudi and 205 described in Vrataraja are all of 
them based on Pauranic authority. Vratas offered opportu¬ 
nities for individuals of both the sexes of personally going 
through a course of religious life characterised by self- 
denial £ind austerities. There was also the bait of the 
fulfilment of desires intended for the ignorant. They there¬ 
fore powerfully appealed to the popular mind, and are still 
characteristic feature of Hinduism in rural areas. In the 
Deccan of our period, they were probably becoming popular 
We do not find any reference to their popularity in epigraphical- 
recordsof our period. But this fact is probably accidental, 
for we have ample evidence to show that the Pauranic 
religion, as a whole, was capturing the popular imagination, 
Tlie Nargund inscription, dated 939 records some 

voluntary contributions from the various classes of inhabitants 
for the purpose of a local tank. The contribution of the 
Brahmanas is stated to be one golden Pana on the occasion of 
each Prayaschitta performed in the village. The Kalas 
inscription of Govinda IV also records an assignment 
by the local Brahmanas of the fees they used to 
receive at penitential rites (prayas chittas ) for the mainte- 
^lance of a local college. These records will therefore show 
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it least some of the various Prayas'chittas that have 
•cen prescribed in the Smritis were performed by some 
sections of Hindu society. Some of the later Smritis, 
that were written not far from our period, e. g. Laghu Satatapa 
Brihadyama, and Apaslamba, are almost entirely devoted to 
the discussion of penitential rites. These can be better 
described as Prayaichitta manuals necessitated by the general 
tendency of the age to perform them. 

The Puranas offered new saguna and anthropomorphic 
nuclei .or religious devotion, and the deities that were glori- 
hed in them soon became popular gods of the masses, 
(jrowth of sectional rivalry was anticipated by the doctrine 
that all the deities are the manifestations of one and the same 
-Supreme Power. Our epigraphical records bear eloquent 
testimony to the popularity of the Pauranic deities in our 
period. That Saivism and Vaishnavism were the main sects 
of our time is indicated by the usual opening verse in the 
Rashtrakota grants, which contains a salutation to both S'iva 
and Vishnu. The grant of Abhimanyu Rashfrakuta mentions 
a Dakshina-S'iva temple, whose custodian Jalabhara seems 
to have been a Pasupata. At Salotgi in Bijapur district there 
was a temple of KatyayanI and another constructed for the 
ioint worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva.The custom 
of founding a S'iva temple in commemoration of a dead 
ancestor, and of naming the deity after the person to be 
■wmmemorated, had already become prevalent in our period. 
Hebbal inscription, dated 975 A.D., ‘'S’refers to a temple of 
Bhuijabbesvara built to commemorate Bhubbarasi, the grand 
mother of the Ganga ruler Marasinha II. Ragholi plates of 

Jayavardhana‘^3) Govinda of the 

^ujarat branchattest to the prevalence of the Sun worship, 
e Hathari pillar inscription discloses a temple of S'auri.'*’‘ 
57. E. I,. IV. p. 60. 58. E. I., IV, p. 350. 
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:emple of S'arada existed in Managoli/^^^ The worship 
the presiding deities of the locality is mentioned in 
record from Saundatti, dated 875 A.D., which refers to the 
temple of the deity presiding over Sugandhavatl 
Whether Vithoba of Pandharpur, perhaps the most popular 
diety of the Deccan to-day, existed in our period is difficult to 
determine with certainty. An inscription from Belgauin 
district, dated 1250 A.D., refers to a grant made in the presence 
of Vishnu at Paundarika-kshetra, which is described in the 
document as situated on the banks of the Bhima The 
name of the Tirtha and its situation on the Bhima make it 
obvious that our inscription clearly proves the existence of 
the Vitthala temple at Pandharpur in 1250 A.D. It was even 
then a famous centre of pilgrimage: the premier MallseUi 
utilised his presence at Paundarika-kshetra for making the 
donation. The fame of the temple was already well esta¬ 
blished by the middle of the 13th century A.D.; it is, however, 
difficult to say how far earlier than 1200 A.D. the worship of 
Vitthala had commenced at Pandharpur. Since it was a 
famous centre at about 1200 A.D., we may reasonably pre¬ 
sume that the worship of the God at the place was at least a 
couple of centuries old at that time. 

In addition to the above gods the masses were worshipping 
a number of aboriginal deities. The worship of Mhasoba 
was current. A1 Idrisi obviously refers to it when he says:— 
‘Other : worship holy stones on which butter and oil is poured.^ 
Tree and serpent worship is mentioned by the same writer; 
the serpent worshippers, we are told, used to keep them in 
stables and feed them as well as they could. He further 
says:—‘ Some acknowdedge the intercessory powers of graven 
stones' ■ This may possibly refer to the belief in inscribed 
talismans or it may refer to cases like that of the famous 
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vaja erected at Vidiia by the Greek 
. which was being worshipped as Khambaba at the 
time Dr.'^!!). R, Bhandarkar discovered it. 


The followers of all these different gods formed, or 
rather appeared to a foreign observer as forming, different 
sects. ’ A1 Idrisi therefore states that there were 42 different 
sects in India at his lime. But since the followers of the 
different deities shared the belief that they were worshipping 
the different manifestations of one and the same Supreme 
(jod they can hardly be described as forming different sects. 

I ne problem of the origin and prevalence of the image 

worship is still to be properly worked out Dharmasutra 
writers rarely refer to the duty of worshipping images of gods 
either at home or in public temples: nor is it mentioned by 
Manu. The cult of public temples seems to be later than 
the time of Asoka. It may have been deemed a suitable sub- 
stitute for the great S rauta sacrifices which were attended by a 
great number of people. Possibly the exaitiple of Buddhism 
with its splendid temples and monasteries may have given rise 
in the Hindu mind to a desire to have similar centres of public 
Worship and congregation. Whatever the real causes may 
liave been, temples soon became recognised centres of public 
worship and were characteristic of the Hinduism of our 
period. It must be, however, noted that the sums of money 
that were being spent over the temples, images, their orna 
ments and daily worship were tending to become excessively 
chfef P®tiod. A1 Utbi says ‘ The kings of Hind, the 
te s oi that country, and rich devotees used to amass their 
to precious jewels and send them time after time 

o e presented to idols, that they might receive a reward for 

evidln°°“ r God.'‘*'’> Not much. 

^Deccan proper about the 
J unnecessarily hoarded in temples in the form of oma« 
ments etc,, but we know thai in northern India temples we« Q 
66. Elliot, II, p. 34 , 
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iC places that yielded highest amount of plunder to Mahmud 
of Ghazni. Epigraphical evidence is available to show 
that large sums of money were spent in Tamil country to 
furnish costly gold and jewel ornaments to the deity in the 
Rajarajesvara temple by Chola kings and their subjects,^^*^ 
Some of the temples in the Deccan too must have been centres 
of wealth; K^^hna I is known to have given a number of gold 
and jewel ornaments to the S"iva image in the Ellora temple, 
which he had excavated from solid rock at great cost.^^^ 
Specific cases of alienations of lands and villages for different 
temples are fairly numerous and the Cambay plates of Govinda 
dated 930 A.D., inform us that this monarch gave away 
400 villages and 32 lakhs of drammas for the different temples 
in his dominions. Watchmen were essential under these 
circumstances for the bigger temples and we often come 
across provision made for their maintenance.^*®^ 


Part of the charity that flowed into the temples was 
usefully utilised. It will be shown in Chapter XVI how" many 
of the temples of our period used to maintain schools and 
colleges. They were very often disharging the duty of poor- 
relief by maintaining feeding houses. Abu Zaid refers to 
these when he mentions inns for travellers attached to tern- 
ples/"^^ Epigraphical evidence proves the existence of many 
such feeding houses maintained in temples; one existed at 
Kolagallu in Bellary district in 964 A.and others ex¬ 
isted at Managoli/*^^ Nilgund/^^^ Hesarge.^*^^ Bagewadi/^*'’ 
Belgamve/^^ Dambal,^^^ Gadag/^^^ and Behatti^*®^ in Kar- 
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and Kharepatan^^^^ in Konkan. Some of the records 
mentioning the above feeding houses do not fall strictly within 
our period, but they are mentioned here to give an idea of the 
general practice of the age. 

We get some idea of the details of the daily temple life 
from the epigraphical records of our period. Daily worship 

was done three times a day. ^82) and many of the Chola re¬ 
cords specify the quantity of rice and other articles, to be used 
at the time of the naivedya at each of these worships. The 
richer establishments used to have a set of musicians, who 
used to play music at the temples at the time of worship. 
The provision for their maintenance figures in the Hebbal in¬ 
scription of 975 and in several Chola records. The 

worship offered was sumptuous; scented water for the bath, 
costly clothes, and rich naioeaya were provided for. These 
and some similar items were included under the term anj^G- 
bhoga of the deity for which provision is made in some of our 
records. Flowers and garlands were of course indispensable; 
a number of our records mention grants made for flower gar¬ 
lands which were very often attached to the temples. Some 
of our records mention provision made for the rari^ahhoga of 
gods. The precise meaning of the term is difficult to deter¬ 
mine, as it is not known even to Sanskrit Koshas. But since 
the term ran^a can mean a play-house, it is permissible to 
conjecture that the expression ran^abhoga may refer to 
periodical celebrations of Pauranic dramas, which may have 
been exhibited at the time of the annual fair at the temple. 
An inscription at the Rajarajes'vara temple, belonging to the 
beginning of the 11 th century, records a provision made for 
the actors, who used to take part in a drama called Rajaraja. 


Chariot processions were held on the occasions of fairs; an 
inscription from Pattadkal in Bijapur district, dated 778^'^^^ A D., 

81. E. I.. Ill, p. 300. 82. Ibid, VII p. 1.94. 

83, Ibid. IV, p. 355. 84. I. A., Xi, p. 125. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

mentions the grant of a horse-chariot and an elephant 
chariot by a dancing girl to a local God. Two records, falling 
outside our proper period, viz, Managoli inscription, dated 
1161 and the Siddhapur inscription, dated 1158 A. 

refer to damamropana and pavitraropana ceremonies that 
were performed in the months of Chaitra and STavana 
respectively. It is not unlikely that these ceremonies were 
performed in our period as well, since one of them viz, 
damanaropana is mentioned by Alberuni as a popular festival 
in Chaitra, when Vasudeva was swung to and fro in a 
swing/®^^ In his Smrtikaustuhha, Anantadeva prescribes the 
celebration of damanaropana in Chaitra and pavitraropana in 
STavana. We thus get a proof of the actual prevalence 
of some of the ceremonies described by later writers in our 
period. The view advanced earlier in this chapter, that some 
of the new ceremonies and rituals that find literary recogni¬ 
tion in the Nibandhas of later period were already getting 
popular in our period, is thus not altogether, without a 
foundation. 

Theoretically Hinduism no doubt regards idols as mere 
visible symbols of the Divine, but the great paraphernalia of 
idols, their worship, temples, and establishments began to 
engender during our period an imperceptible feeling that the 
visible idol was everything, and the greatest importance began 
to be attached to its sanctity and safety. This was rather 
regrettable, for very often the feeling worked against national 
interests. Hindus could have ousted the Muslims from 
Multan had they not been compelled to retire by the threats 
of the Muslim garrison to break the famous idol of the sun 
in that city, if it was beseiged/®^^ If the philosophy of idol- 
worship were properly understood at the time, this threat 
could not have deterred the Hindus ; another idol could have 

85. Ibid. 86. I. A., XI. p. 274. 87. 11. p. 178. 

88. p* Elio^, f, p. 23. 






ANTIQUITY OF THE GURAV 

been installed in the proper religious manner to replace the 
destroyed one. Idol destruction by Mahmud of Ghazni would 
not have unnen'cd the Hindu opposition, if the philosophy of 
the idol worship were properly understood in our period. 

Temple worship was usually entrusted to Brahmanas- 
our records very often refer to settlements of Brahmana 
householders near the temples to look after tlie temple 
worship. But the non-Brahmana Gurava tvorshipper. who is 
now so common in the Deccan, also makes his appearance in 
our period. The worship in the Ramesvaram temple on the 
i ungabhadra was being performed by a Gurava in 804 
when Govinda III had visited the place; Shivadhari. who is 
expressly described as a Gurava in the record, was the re¬ 
cipient of a grant from the emperor. In the S iva temple at 
Mantrawadi in Dharwar district there were Gurava worship¬ 
pers in 875 A.D., who were required to keep unbioken the vow 
of chastity. At present the Guravas are not required to 
lead celibate life anywhere in the Deccan; therefore, this 
information supplied by our epigraph is very interesting and 
important. The Guravas are also mentioned in a Soratur 
inscription of the time of Kvshna III,^-'"’ but their precise 
connection with the temple worship is not very clear from the 
record. The Ganga ruler Butuga II had a pet dog; he wa-i 
let loose at a mighty boar and the two killed each other in 
the fight. The affectionate master raised a tablet to com- 
memorate his pet and appointed a Gurava for its worship. 
It would be noticed that the cases of Gurava worshippers, 
mentioned above, all pertain to S'iva temples, except the last 
one where he was appointed to perform the worship of a dog 
. iblet. It would he, therefore, permissible to conjecture that 
the Guravas were originally non-Aryan, and very probably 
Dravidian priests, who continued to officiate at the tcniphrs 
‘>0. I. A.. XI. p. 127. 91. E. I.. VII. o. 2021. 

n. Am. XII, p. 258. 
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ieities which were originally non-Aryan. Later on they 
may have been allowed to be associated with Aryan temples 
and gods as well. 

The Grhya-sutra ritual requires animal sacrifices in 
connection with some popular deities like Vinayaka, Kshetra- 
pala, etc.^^^^ That these sacrifices prevailed in our period in 
northern India is proved by the statement of Alberuni, that 
tlie worshippers of some gods deities Durga, Mahadeva,. 
Kshetrapala, and Vinayaka used to kill sheep and buffalos 
v/ith axes and offer them as naiveJya to the deities concern¬ 
ed/'’^^ Similar practices must have prevailed in the Deccan 
since early times, but it is not unlikely that the great influence- 
which Jainism exercised in our period ma}’^ have led to these 
sacrifices getting unpopular to a great extent. It may be also 
pointed out that the Muslim travellers like A 1 Masudi and 
AI Idrisi, who were mainly acquainted with the conditions 
of the Deccan and who describe in detail its religious- 
practices, do not refer to this custom which is mentioned by 
Alberuni, who was acquainted with the conditions prevailing 
in the north. Animal sacrifices are even to-day rare in the 
Deccan when compared to their great popularity in a pro¬ 
vince like Bengal. This comparative weaning of the masses- 
in the Deccan from them may be attributed to the great 
influence of Jainism during our period. 

A very regrettable feature of the temple atmosphere 
was its vitiation b^' the association of dancing girls. This has- 
been noticed by the foreign travellers of our period as well as 
of later times^^®^ and is also proved by epigraphical records. 
In big temples their number was often to be counted in 
hundreds. An inscription at the Rajarojesvara temple, be¬ 
longing to the beginning of the lllh century, records an order of 
Rajaraja, transferring as many as 400 dancing girls from the 

93. Mdnava, II, 14; Apcstaviba, XX, 12-20; Bharadvaja^ H, 10; etc. 

94. I 120. 95. Abu Zaid, Elliot, I. p. 11 ; M rco Polo, II. p. 345^ 
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various quarters of his kingdom to the Tanjore temple, and 
assigning to each of them one veil of land/^®^ There is 
evidence to show that the custom did exist in the Deccan as 
well: at the LokamahadevI temple in Pattadkal (Bijapur 
district) there were dancing girls by the middle of the 8th 
century: one of them was so rich as to give to the temple- 
god one horse and one elephant chariot. In the Bhujjabesvara 
temple at Hebbal in Dharwar district there -were five dancers 
in the middle of the 10th century, each one being assigned 
4 mattars of land for her maintenance. That these dancing 
girls were not leading pure lives, but had degenerated into 
women of easy virtue, would be clear from the statement of 
Marco Poio^^"^ that a person, who desired to take to the life of 
a Sanyasin, was tested by his capacity to stand the blandish* 
ments of the temple girls who were specially sent to lure him. 
Marco Polo’s testimony no doubt refers to the Malabar of 
the 13th century, but we shall not be far wrong in assuming 
that the stat^ of affairs in the Deccan of our period was not 
far different. In course of time the custom seems to have 
spread to Buddhist establishments in Greater India. A 
passage on Kambodia in Chan jii-kwa states:—‘ The people 
are devout Buddhists. There are serving in temples some 
300 foreign women. They dance and offer food to Buddhau 
They are called a-nan or slave dancing girls.’ 

The origin of this regrettable custom is to be traced ta 
the desire to provide for good music at the time of divine 
worship and popular festivals. The precise time of its origin 
is still obscure. It is not mentioned by the Greek historians.. 
The Arthasastra, book 11, chapter 27, which gives a detailed 
account of prostitutes, is unaware of their connection with 
temples. The temple dancing girl does not figure in the 
Jatakas and is not mentioned by the Chinese travellers. We 
may, iherefore. presume that the custom was not very 

96. S. I. I., II. PP..278 ff. 97. V p. 366. 

98. p. 53, quoted in Marco Polo. Ill, p. 115. 





common till about the 6th century A.D. But at about this 
time the custom seems to have arisen, for it is referred to in 
Matsya-purana and Padma-piirana, Srshti-khamja. The 70th 
chapter of the former and the 23rd chapter of the latter contain 
a discourse on the duties of harlots ; 16,000 widowed wives of 
Krshna, when ravished by the Abhiras and thus reduced to 
the sad plight of prostitutes ( vesyas ), enquire from Dalbhya 
about their duties. The latter informs them that they should 
stay in palaces and temples. It is, therefore, clear that 
the custom had already come into existence when the 
Puranas were being remodelled sometimes during or after the 
•Gupta age. It is not to be, however, supposed that the custom 
did not evoke any opposition from the higher sections of the 
‘ society. Alberuni’s statement, that the Brahmanas would 
have abolished this custom if kings had not stood in their 
way^^®®^ is confirmed by a contemporary inscription fromRaja- 
. putana. Sadadi inscription of Jojaladeva, belonging to the 1 1th 
century,records a decree of that king regarding the fairs 
;al local temples. It goes on to observe :— On the occasion 
of the fair of a particular temple the dancing girls of all other 
temples in the city must attend, properly attired, and partici¬ 
pate in the music. Our descendants should see to it that 
. this arrangement continues in the future. If at the time of 
fairs an ascetic or vadaharaka (?) or a learned ( Brahmana ) 
seeks to interfere with this procedure, he should be forthwith 
stopped. The concluding sentence of this tiuotation makes 
it quite clear that the learned men and ascetics of the age had, 
as Alberuni has stated, realised that the association of dancing 
girls with temples was obnoxious and were making efforts to 
rtbolish it. The richer classes of the society, liowever. cham¬ 
pioned the new custom and their support made it permanent, 
it would appear that girls were often purchased for being 
dedicated to the temples. 

99. Chap. 49, V. 102. 100. li. p. 157. :'01. E. I., XI, p. 28. 


POPULARITY OF PILGRIMAGES 

large space in the Puranas is devoted to the purpose 
of describing the importance of the various Tirthas or sacred 
places in the different parts of India. The cult of pilgrimage 
had become fairly popular in our period. Muslim writers 
have noted how thousands of pilgrims used to visit the Sun 
temple at Multan and the S iva temple at Prabhasa, some of 
whom used to crawl on their bellies during the last stage of 
their journey. For the daily ablutions of the idol at the 

last mentioned place, arrangements were made to provide 
fresh Ganges water every day. The popularity of Prayaga, 
Varanasi and Gaya must have been still greater; long sections 
are devoted by several Puranas for the glorification of these 
places. Laghu-S'ankha Smriti says^^®**^ that many sons are to 
be desired because then alone there would be the possibility 
of at least one^mong them going to Gaya and performing the 
STaddha there. A number of other Smriti writersof our 
period describe the merit accruing from consigning the 
bones of the dead to the holy Ganges. There is epigraph!- 
cal evidence to show that the cult of pilgrimage was as 
popular in the Deccan of our period as it was elsewhere. 
Dantidurga repaired to Ujjayini when he wanted to perform 
the Hiranya-garhlia niaha-dana and a number ci our 
records state at their end, that any person interfering with 
the charity described therein, would incur the sin of siaugh 
tering a thousand cows at Varanasi and Ramesvara/^ 
These holy places were obviously regarded the holiest even 
in the distant Deccan of our period. In those days when 
travelling was so difficult, costl 3 ^ and dangerous, all could 
not visit these distant Tirthas ; the doctrine of acquiring 
merit vicariously through some one else, by requesting 

102, Elliot I. p. 67. 103. Ihld, p. 98. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

him to dip so many times more in the sacred pools on one s> 
own account, was, therefore, bound to arise, and we find it. 
mentioned in some of the Smrilis of our period/^^^^ 

The curse of the sin of the slaughter of a thousand cows». 
which has been mentioned in several inscriptions of our- 
period referred to in the last paragraph, would attest to the 
immense veneration in which the cow was held in our age. 
Several Smritis of our period contain detailed rules about the 
reverence and consideration that was to be shown to the 
cow/^^^^ The term of detestation used with reference to the- 
Muslims in our period was the cow-eaters.In the 14thi 
century capital punishment was inflicted in Hindu states- 
upon a person who had committed the crime of killing a cow 
Ibn Batuta cites the concrete case of a Shaikh, who was- 
given the lighter punishment of the mutilation of both the 
hands and feet for the slaughter of a cow because he was 
held in high veneration by the Hindus as well/^^^^ Beef 
sating was inconceivable, but in some localities like the” 
Malabar, the pariah class was accustomed to eat it, if the cow 
had died a natural death. This practice was current in the 
I3th century at the time of Marco Polo, and it still prevails in* 
many localities ; but whether it existed in our period we do • 
not know. In the 17th century it was regarded a sin to allow 
acow to die in ones house.The Smritis of our period 
do not share this belief and we may well doubt w^hether this- 
notion existed in our period. 

In the extreme south the Bhakti movement had grown 
slrong under the Vaishnava and S'aiva saints during our period; 
its traces are, however, nowhere to be found in the Dec^^an * 

109- Airisamhita, vv, 50-51; Paithinasi and Vrddhavasiahtha quotco 
In the AcharSdhyaya of the SnirtichandrikTi, p. 348. 
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BHAKTI MOVEMENT IN THE DECCAN 

our period. Pandharpur was a centre of Vishnu woi’ship 
in the 13th century as noted already, but whether it had then 
become a centre of Bhakti movement we do not know. It is 
not unlikely that Jnanadeva may have had several prede¬ 
cessors, now lost into oblivion, who may have popularised 
the gospel of Bhakti among the masses by vernacular poetry* 
earlier than his time. But whether any advocates of that 
movement existed in the Deccan of our period is very doubtful 


The theories of heaven and hell, retribution and rebirth 
make their appearance almost everywhere in the epigraphical 
records of our period, and no chapter and verse need be 
quoted to prove their general prevalence. Many of the kings 
of our period claim credit for having restored the Dharma as 
it existed in the Kita age; this statement would show that 
the theory of the progressively degenerating cycles of the 
yu^as or ages was well established in our period. 

A verse occurring in the Manu Smriti and several other 
works states that tapas or austerities was the order of the day 
in tlie Krta age, quest of knowledge or truth in the Treta, 
sacrifices in the Dvapara and charity in the Kali.‘^^*^ An exa¬ 
mination of the data belonging to our period shows that this 
verse represents the realities of the situation at least as far a^ 
our age is concerned. Austerities were not unknown to our 
period; Sulaiman refers to many ascetics that used to mor¬ 
tify the flesh in a variety of ways in the 9th century Deccan. 

The quest after the truth or knowledge was also fairly seri~ 
ous as the new philosophical activity which commenced with 
S ankara shows. The STauta sacrifices had practically dis* 
appeared and their place was taken by the Smarta ones. The 
average man of our age. however, believed in the efficacy rf 
charity’’ for the securing of religious merit, A verse in the 
Kalas-Budruk plates, dated 1026 A, says that 

neither learning nor wealth produce so much merit as 
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. arity. The gift of a piece of land was regarded as 
the most meritorious, the reason, as it is , given in an 11th 
century record/^^"^ being that all wealth was really produced 
from land. The close connection between the Smriti writers 
and the composers of the epigraphical records of our age is 
shown by the fact that most of the benedictory and impreca¬ 
tory stanzas in our grants are borrowed from the contempo¬ 
rary^ Smritis and Puranas, or vice versa. The verse quoted in 
the previous foot-note has been attributed to S'ivadhar'mapurana 
by Hemadri. Brhaspali Smriti verses 26, 28, 30, 32, 33, 

39 & 17 correspond to the well known verses beginning with 


gw, gfir 

^ i and 

fere l respectively which occur in many of the 
grants of our period. Hemadri attributes most of the above 
verses to various Puranas. It is, therefore, clear that 

persons who drafted our epigraphical charters were close 
students of Puranas and Smritis. 


The influence of these works on our age is also proved 
by an analysis of the objects given in charity, and of the 
occasions when they were given. HiranyagarbhaJana, which 
was given by Dantidurga at Ujjain, has been prescribed by 
the Matsyapuranai^'^*” the gift of an ubhayatomukhl cow i. e. a 
cow in the process of delivery, which was given by a courtesan 
at Pattadkal inc. 770 has been recommended by 

the Atri samhlta.^'^'’' which asserts tlrat the merit of such a 
gift is equal to the gift of the whole earth; Skandapurana adds 
that all considerations about the appropriateness of time are 
to be brushed aside when it is the question of making such a 

117. tf:mrTPi’Tts>5i^ ^4r jp5itji% i trwiw^Ji^r^sf *1% «^:ii 
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(133) Dantidurga/^^"^^ Indra and Govinda IV'' 

are known to have given the ttilapurushadana ( i, c. the gift of 
that much quantity of gold which is equivalent to one s own 
\veight,) which has been prescribed in the Matsyaparana^^^'^ 
and the Danakhania^^^^^ of Hemadri. 


Most of the occasions on which our grants were made 
are those which have been regarded as particularly sacred 
hy the Smriti and Purana literature of our age. Many of our 
grants have been given on the days of the monthly samkrantis, 
the sanctity of which has been recognised by La^hu-Satatapa 
Smriti.^ Uttarayana and Dakshinayana days on which some 
of our grantswere given were of course regarded as parti¬ 
cularly sacred : some of the Ratta records^^^^^ show that even 
the Jains regarded these days as specially holy for such 
purposes. The belief in the sanctity of the days of the equi* 
nox. which is attested to by the Viddhavasishtha 
is seen reflected in the Antroli-Chharoli record, which 
mentions a gift made on the day of the autumnal equinox. 

The sanctity of Kapilashashthi is attested to by tlie Mangoli 
inscription which records numerous donations made on 
that rare parvan. The College at Salotgi got extensive gifts 
on a sarvapiir-amavasya day^^^^^ and the Nadwadlnge grant 
of Krshna was made on the auspicious occasion of 

a siddhiyo^a. The tulapurusha gift of Dantidurga was given 
on the day of the rathasaptamh which is declared to be a 

123. Quoted by Hcraadri, Daiiakhandcit p. 82. 
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^flmcularly holy day in the Bhavishyapurana and the KasJ 
Khanda o( the Skandapurana^^^'''\ The Torkhede grant of 
Govinda was given on the occasion of a vijaya saptami 

and the charity given on tliis day is described in the Bhavishya- 
parana^^^^^ as hundredfold efficacious. This Purana des¬ 
cribes uyaya sapfami as a name given to the 7th day of the 

bright half of a fortnight, if it falls on a Sunday and is pre¬ 
sided over by a lunar mansion consisting of five stars. It is a 
pity that our inscription should not have specified the week 
day and its lunar mansion, so that we could have verified the 
statement of the Bhavishyapurana about the vijaya saptami. 
The Baroda plates of Dhruva record a grant made on 

the day of the Mahakartikiparvan, which is described by the 
Brahmapurana as that full moon day of Kartika which is 
presided over by the lunar mansion Rohini; this is described 
as a particularly holy day by that Purana. Kapadwanj 

plates of Krshna II record a grant given on a maha-vaishukhi 
day. Airi-Smrti describes Vaishakha full moon day as 
particularly holy and suitable for making donations;^'**’ I 
am, however, unable to find which particular full Vaishakha 
moon day was regarded as Maha-Vaishakhi day. The 
Karhad plates of Krshna were issued on the 

13th day of the dark half of the month of Phalguna. which 
has been described as a Varuni)! day; an upapurana 
states that, this day is called Varupl. if it is presided over by 
the lunar mansion S'atataraka. mahavaruni if the week day is 
Saturday, and mahamahavarum if there is also an auspicious 
yoga on that day. It may be pointed out that the week day 
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lich the VarunI day of 939 A.D. fell was not Saturday 
but Wednesday and our record describes the pa roan as a 
simple Varuni day, and refrains from describing it as a 
maha or mahamahrwaruni day. The close connection that we 
thus find between the epigraphical records and the Smriti, 
Parana and Nibandha literature would fully justify our proce¬ 
dure in some places in this chapter to fill the gaps in the 
epigraphical records by the information supplied by these 
works. 


The theoiy of charity being the most effective means of 
securing religious merit was no doubt in ascendency in our 
age, but it may be added that Brahmanas alone did not 
benefit by it Part of the money silent on temples was 
utilised for poor relief as already shown. Part of it went to 
maintain schools and colleges as will be shown in Chap. XVt 
It will be also shown there that the brahmadeya grants also 
served the same purpose to a great extent Part of the 
charity of the age was definitely and avowedly diverted for 
the purpose of public works. The Smritis of our penod^^^'^ 
lay down that men acquire the merit of ishtaparia by provid¬ 
ing funds for public works like tanks, wells, gardens, temples, 
hospitals, poor houses, schools etc., and there are numemus 
records belonging to our period which show that the teachings 
of these Smritis did not fall on deaf ears. A tank at Nargund 
in Dharwar district was constructed and maintained by the 
donation of a private individual, and by the voluntary con¬ 
tributions which the inhabitants had agreed to pa> for its 
maintenance on occasions like marriage, apanayana^^^^ etc. 
The College at Salotgi was also maintained by a princely 
gift of a local px>tentate and voluntary contributions of its 
citizens.When the hall 6f this College needed 
overhauling, it was rebuilt also by a private individual. 
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Shikarpur inscription No. 284, belonging to 

<i4S) 


the time of 

Krshna II. records the construction of a tank and 

temple by a private individual, who also granted a piece of 
land to maintain them. Somadeva, a contemporary^ Jain 
writer from Kamatak, boldly departs from the traditional 
view, which is very rarely the case with him, and declares 
that the endowments of feeding and drinking houses, and the 
erection of temples and rest houses was the most important 
duty of the Vaishyas or the moneyed classes.The theory 
and practice of our age, therefore, show that the doctrine 
that charity was the best means of securing religious merit 
was not entirely and exclusively for the benefit of the 
Brahmanas; the community as a whole also benefited by it. 

It was during our period that Hinduism came into con¬ 
tact with Mahomedanism both in the south and in the north. 
In Sindh hundreds of women were forcibly ravished and 
thousands of men were converted during4 our period. Many 
Mahomedan travellers had come and settled down in the 
ports of western India where, as we have seen already,, mos¬ 
ques had begun to raise their heads. What was the attitude 
of Hinduism towards the problem of reconversion of those 
wiio were forcibly converted ? Devala Sniriti. which was 
composed in Sindh after its conquest by the Muslims, is 
essentially a Smriti composed for prescribing the rules for 
reconversion; it permits reconversion of forcibly converted men 
within a period of 20 years. Another Smriti writer of our 
age, Brhadyama^^^®^ lays down the general principle that a 
r uitahle prayas chiita should he prescribed for such persons.. 
With reference to women forcibly ravished by the Mlech- 
chbas, a number of Smritis of our periodlay down 
that such unfortunate ladies should be readmitted into theie 
famihes after a suiublc penitential ceremony, even U the 
ravishment Iiad resulted in conception. 
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MASS RECONVERSIONS TO HINDUISM 



_*iow far these theories-were accepted by the society of 

our period is the Question which the historian has: to answei* 
There is evidence to show that the Hinduism of our period Was 
not so conservative or short-sighted as the present day 
Hinduism, and was prepared to follow in practice the gospel 
of reconversion which was recommended to it by its thinking 
sages. A specific case of reconversion has been mentioned by 
ArUtbi.^'^^^ Nawas Shah was one of the Indian rulers who 
had been established by Mahmud of Ghazni as a governor of 
some of the districts conquered by him. in reward for his 
embracing the Islam. A1 *Utbi proceeds to narrate The 
Satan had got the better of Nawas Shah, for he was again 
'JDostatizini towards the pit of plural worship, had thrown off 
the *r)ou^h of Islam and held conversations with the chiefs of 
idolatry, respecting the casting off the firm rope of religion 
from his nei>!: So the Sultan went swifter than the wind... 
and turned N^was Shah out of his government, took posses¬ 
sion of his treasures .. This account given by a Muslim 
himself clearly proves that Nawas Shah repented of his con¬ 
duct and was tx^aklng arrangements for his reconvei'sion which 
enraged Mahrr^ud. AL’Utbi does not state whether Nawas . 
Shah was actually converted hack into Hinduism, but since 
he was so sumn^arily dealt with by Mahmud, it is almost 
certain that the reconversion was not merely planned but 
actually carried Qut, 

Muslim waiters themselves supply further evidence to 
show'’ that recon vursions on a mass scale used to take place in 
the 8th and 9th cGnturies. A1 Biladuri, w^hile describing the 
general condition of the Muslim p(>wer and religion in India 
towards the end of the 8th century, says that the Muslims 
were by that time, compelled to retire from several parts of 
India and that i^e people of India had relumed to iJolatr:^ 
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’ept those of Kassa, The sentence in italics shows that 
mass reconversions had taken place in several places in 
the latter half of the 8th century; the advice of Devala and 
Brhadyama was actually followed in the matter/^^^^ 

It is a pity that the lead given by these Smriti writers was 
not followed subsequent to our period. There is evidence to 
show that already in the 11th century Hinduism had begun to 
hesitate about readmitting the converts within its fold. Alberuni 
says that he was repeatedly told that when the Hindu slaves 
in Muslim countries escaped and returned to their country 
and religion, they were readmitted after an expiation; but 
tvhen he enquired from the Brahmanas whether this was true, 
they denied it, maintaining that there was no expiatio»' 
possible for such individuals. It is thus clear that tow'^^ds 
the beginning of the 11th century the masses we^-'S for re¬ 
conversion but the orthodoxy had begun to ^rown on the 
practice The main reason why the orthodoxy' ''^^s seeking 
to interdict the reconversion was its growing notions of purity. 
Interdining and intermarriages among the various members 
of the Hindu castes had become unpopular during our period, 
as will be shown in the next chapter; grave difficulties about 
the place of the reconverts in the Hindu so<^lc^y» similar to 
those that are being experienced today, m^st have begun 
themselves during our period. For, Alberuni 


to present 


the 


rejects the reports about reconversions accepts 

information of his Brahmana informants fo^ very significant 
reason. He says:— ‘How should that (/. c. reconversion) be 
possible? If a Brahmana eats in the hoUse of a Sudra for 
sundry days he is expelled from his caste and can never 
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154. Sulaiman says tliat the Gurjara.PratThSrai^ v^cre the grcateft 
enemies of the Muslim religion, ( Hindi tran. p. 52 ) It is possible 
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HINDU-MUSLIM SOCIAL RELATION'S 

it It would thus appear that the growing notions 

of excessive purity were responsible for the disappearance 
of reconversion; it was very probably first given up by the 
Brahmanas. and the rest of the castes may have soon followed 
their lead. 

As to social relations between the Muslims and the 
Hindus, Alberuni informs us that no drinking or eating with 
a Mlechchha was permitted in his time.V^^^ In the 14 th 
century Malabar. Muslims were not allowed to enter Hindu 
houses. There is no evidence as. to the social relations 
between the two communities in the ports on western India 
during our period; as already pointed out. the Muslims in the 
I^eccan during our period were using Indian dress and 
language. It is, therefore, perhaps likely that there may 
not have been too much exclusiveness during our period at 
least in the Deccan. During the 14 th century, even in the 
distant Malabar and Bengal the Hindus had begun to worship 
Muslim Pirs and Shaikhs; one cannot be, therefore, sure 
that the mosques in the ports on western India had no 
Hindu worshippers. 




Buddhism 

As stated already, Buddhism was losing ground rapidly 
in the Deccan of our period. The spread and popularity 
of Jainism may have been partly at its cost; tradition 
Akalanka, a Jain teacher of Sravan Belgol, defeated 
p ® discussion held in the presence of 

of Kanchi and that the prince was converted 
^ Jainism and the Buddhists were exiled to Candy/^-’^^ 

, victory is stated to be Kanchi but Akalanka 

e onged to the Jain establishment of Sravan Belgol. which 
was situated in the heart of Karnatak; the scholastic and 
155, Sachau. II, pp. 162-3. 156. Saebau, I. pp, 19 ^ 20 , 
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missionary activities of the Jains of that centre may have 
proved detrimental to Buddhist interests in Karnatak and 
Maharashtra as well. 


Three Buddhist establishments are so far known to have 
flourished in our period, one at Kanheri near Bombay, the 
second at Kampilya in Sholapur district, and the third at 
Dambal in Dharwar district. Three inscriptions belonging 
to the reign of Amoghavarsha attest to the existence of 
a Buddhist Sangha at Kanheri. Several records of the 
Andhra period preserved in these caves prove that 
Kanheri was a centre of Buddhism in that period. The 
inscriptions referred to above show that in our age also the 
place was a famous centre of Buddhism, for we find ar. 
inhabitant from distant Bengal constructing meditation, halls 
and making permanent endowments for the benefit cf the 
monks of this Sangha. The endowment made provision, 
inter alia, for the purchase of books; it would, therefore, appear 
tliat the Sangha had a library, and perhaps a school, attached 
to it. It resembled in this respect the famous monastic 
university at Valabhi, where also there was a library, which 
often received grants for the purchase of books/^^^^ The 
Shlahara administration, within whose immediate jurisdictibn 
the Sangha was situated, did not look upon it with an hostile 
eye; for we find a premier of that state making an endow¬ 
ment, the interest of which was to be utilised for the purpose 
of supplying clothes to the monks. 

Dantivarman's grantrecords the donation of a vil¬ 
lage to a Buddhist monastery at Kampailya. It is tempting 
to identify this Kampilya with the capital of southern Panchala, 
but it looks a little improbable that a monastery in southern 
Panchala should have been assigned a village in southern 

)61. / 62 V. Xni, pp, 136 ff. 

162. J. B. B. R. A. S., V, p. 23; VI. pp» 10 ff. 
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Gujrat. This monastery was probably situated in Kampil, 
a village in Tuljapur Taluka of Sholapur district/ 

An inscription of the time of Vikramaditya VI, dated 
1095-6 proves the existence of two Buddhist monas¬ 

teries at Dambal in Dharwar district. It is very likely that 
the antiquity of these establishments would go bach at least 
to our, if not an earlier, period. There was a temple of 
the Buddha and Tara at the place in the 11th century and the 
description and importance of Tara, as attested to by our 
record, would suggest that the establishment was a Maha- 
yana one. In the Mahcyana system Tar^ was invoked for 
help in distress on land and sea and our inscription also 
' hows that similar was the conception about that deity in the 
Decc-an of our peried, Cf.: — 

^ Jsfifvnr^qT q?T i 

*v 

m mu II 

The above are the only known centres of Buddhism in 
the Deccan of onr period. It is, therefore, clear that the reli¬ 
gion had lost all hold on popular mind and was in the last 
stage of its decline. 

Jainism 

Our period was probably the most flourishing period it 
of Jainism in the Deccan. Soon alter it 
Jainism received a set-back owiiig to rapid spread of the 
new Lin gay at sect. In our period, however, the sect 

165. 1 am indebted to tbe late Prof. R. D. Banerii for drawint^' rny 
ollcntion to this village in Sholapur district. 

166. I. A.. X. p. 185. 





RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

no serious militant rival and was basking in the 
sunshine of popular and royal favour. The literaiy activity 
of the Jains was also remarkable in this age, and they seem 
to have taken an active part in the education of the masses. 
That, before the beginning of the alphabet proper the children 
should be required to pay homage to Ganes^a by reciting the 
formula S ri Cranes aya namaJi is natural in Hindu society', 
but that in the Deccan even to-day it should be followed 
by the Jain formula Om namassiddhehhyah shows, as 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya has pointed out, that the Jain teachers of 
our age had so completely controlled the mass education that 
the Hindus continued to teach their children this originally 
Jain formula even after the decline of Jainism. The formula 
can of course be interpreted in a non-Jain sense as well iut 
it cannot be denied that originally it had a Jain signiAcance. 

The way to the prosperity of Jainism in our period 
was already paved in the earlier age. Many of the Kadamba 
kings of the 5th and the 6th centuries wei© patrons of 
Jainism. There are several spurious records at Laksh- 
mesvar^^^^^ really belonging to the 10th or Hth century» 
purporting to record grants in favour of Jain establish¬ 
ments made by early Chalukya kings Vina^aditya, Vijaya- 
ditya, and Vikramaditya II. These kings iTiust have been 
known to the tradition, at least as occasional patrons of 
Jainism; otherwise it is hardly possible to explain why these, 
and no other kings, should have been selected as donors 
when the records were forged* Most of the Ganga kings of 
.T .rw‘ad wrere either Jains or oatrons of Jainism. Grants to 
u establishments made by Rachamalla have been found in 
and when this king captured Valbmalai hill, he 
oonui'.Oi. iorated its conquest by erecting a Jain temple upon 
At Lakshmesv'.r there existed in our period buildings 
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EXTENSIVE ROYAL PATRONAGE TO JAINISM 


§L 


as Raya-Rachamalla vasati, Gan^a-Permadi-chaitya- 
laya, and Gan^a-kandarpa-chaityamandira.^^’^^^ The names 
of these edifices bear testimony to the patronage of Jainism 
by the various members of the Ganga ruling family^ after 
whom the buildings were named. Marasimha II was a 
staunch Jain; he was a disciple of Ajitasena and his firm 
faith in his religion sustained him through the terrible ordeal 
of the Sallekhana vow whereby he terminated his life after 
his abdication in c. 974 A.D. Marasimha s minister Chamunda- 
raya is the author of the Chamundcipurana] it was he who. 
set up tile colossal image of Gommates\’^ara at Sravana 
Belgola. and his reputation as a patron and devotee of 
Jainism was so great, that he was regarded as one of the three 
sp=icial promoters of Jainism, the other two being Gangaraja 
and i’^/dla wiSo were the ministers of the Hoysala kings 
Vishnuvarilraria and Marasimha I. In Nolambawadi the 
religion was prospering, we have a record from that province 
mentioning the gift of a village by a merchant who had 
purchased it from the ruling king in order to bestow it upon the 
Jain monastery at Dharmapuri in Salem district. Among 
the Rashtrakuta emperors Amoghavarsha I was more a Jain 
than a Hindu. in his Pars vabhyudaya Jinasena calls 
himself as the chief preceptor ( parama^uru ) of that 
king who used to regard himself as purified by the 
mere remembrance of that holy saint. Sarasan^raha, 

^ Jain mathematical work, also mentions that Amoghavarsha , 
was a follower of the syadvada^ Amoghavarsha’s offering 
one of his fingers to the Goddess MalialakshmJ, in order to 
extricate his kingdom from an epedemic,^^^^^ only shows that 
some Hindu deities along with Mahavira. He 
ems to have taken an active interest in Jainism; some of the 

pp. 105-6. 172. E. I., X. p. 57. 
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jain monasteries in Banavasi attribute, as my colleague the 
late Prcrf. R. D. Banerji informed me, the authorship of some 
of their religious ritual to Amoghavarsha. We have seen 
how Amoghavarsha I had abdicated his throne more than 
once; that was probably due to his being a sincere Jain, 
anxious to observe the vow of akinchanata (possession- 
lessness) at least for some time. This emperor hac^ppoinled 
Gunabhadra, the author of the last five chapters of Adi.parana, 
as the preceptor of his son Krshna II;the /latter is 
•known to have given a donation to a Jain temple at 
Mulgund/^’^'^^ So, if not a full-fledged Jain, he was at least a 
patron of Jainism. The same observation may hold good of 
the next ruler Indra IIT, for the Danavulapadu in.scription^^’’^^ 
records that the prosperous Nityavarsha /. e, Indira III caused 
to be made a stone pedestal for the glorious bathirg cere¬ 
mony of Arhat S'anti, in order that his own df.^iies may be 
fulfilled. The last of the P'iishtrakutas. Indra IV, was a staunch 
Jain; when his efforts to regain his kingdom from Taila II 
failed, he committed suicide by the sallekhcind 

Many of the feudatories and officers of the Rashtrakutas 
\vere also Jains. Most of the Ratta rulers of Saundatli were 
followers of Jainism, as pointed out already/^^^^ Bankeya, 
the Banavasi governor of Amoghavarsha I, was a Jain; he 
got the imperial sanction for the alienation of a village to a 
Jain establishment at his capital. Bankeya's son Lokaditya 
is described by his preceptor Gunachandra as the propagator 
of the religion founded by Jina; and SVivijaya, a general of 
Indra HI, was a Jain and a patron of Jain literature. 

These are the kings, feudatories and officers of our 
period who are so far Imown to have been followers or patrons 
<}i Jainism. There may have been many more; for, as will be 
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30 PER CENT POPULATION JAIN 

“«hown in Chapter XVI, our period produced a galaxy of Jain 
authors and preachers whose literary and missionary activities 
must have produced a considerable effect, helped as they 
were by roj^al patronage. It is very probable that at least 
one third of the total population of the Deccan of our period 
was following the gospel of Mahavira. Rashid-ud-din states 
on the authority of Alberuni ^ that the people of Konkan and 
Thana were Samanis or Buddhists at the beginning of the 
llth century. Al Idrisi calls the king of Naharvala i, e. 
Anahilapatana as a Buddhist, whereas 'we know definitely 
that the king he had in view was a Jain, not a Buddhist. 
It is thus clear that the Muslims very often mistook Jainism 
for Buddhism and the above referi'ed to statement of 
Rashidu-d-din may be taken to prove the prevalence of Jainism 
rather than Buddhism in parts of the Deccan during the 10th 
and the llih centuries. Subsequent to our period Jainism lost 
much of its ground by the rise of the Lingayat sect which 
-grew partly at its cost. 

We can get a glimpse into the life of the Jain Mathas of 
our period from our records. From the records of the early 
Kadambas^*^*^^ we learn that the Jains used to stay in one 
place during the rainy season, at the end of which thej^ used 
to celebrate the well known Pajjushana ceremony laid down 
in their scripttires. Another festival, lasting for a w^eck, was 
celebrated from the 8lh day of the bright half of Chaitra, 
"This festival is still celebrated with great eclat on mount 
S atrunjaya,^*^'^^ because Pun^arlka Gandhara, the chief 
desciple of Rishabhadeva, is stated to have obtained salvation 

his 50 million followers on this day.^^®^^ Both these 
^stivals, which were common in the 6th century Dcccan, 
must have been popular in our period too. since they are 
prescribed in tiie Jain sgriptures and celebrated to this day. 

^83. Elliot. I, p. 68. 184. I. A.. Vll, pp. 34 ff. 
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The Jain temples of our period had become replicas of 
the Hindu temples. The worship of Mahavira was just as. 
^mptuous and luxurious as that of Vishnu or S iva.. 
xlpigraphical records are seen maldng provision for his 
angabhoga and rangabhoga just as they do in the case of the 
Hindu deities. What a commentary on the doctrine of abso¬ 
lute akinchanata preached and practised by him 1 

Food and medicine were provided for in the Jain Mathas 
and provision was also made for the teaching of the Jain 
scriptures. 

The Konnur inscription of Amoghavarsha I and the 
Surat plates of Karkka (E. I., XXI) record grants made 
for Jain establishments. Both epigraphs, however, say that 
the grants were made, inter alia, for the purpose of balicharu- 
dana^ vaisvadeva, and agnihotra. These are essentially 
Hindu rituals and one is surprised to find grants made to ' 
Jain temples and monasteries for the purpose of performing: 
them. It may be that during our period Hinduism and Jainism 
resembled each other more closely than. is th (3 case now,, 
or the above expressions may have been introduced in these 
records by the overeight of the imperial secretarial. In the 
Konnur record, the expression is actually misplaced and; 
therefore, the latter alternative seems to me more probable. 

The influence of religion is estimated by the result it 
produces upon character. What then was the general charac¬ 
ter of the people in our period ? It is gratifying to find that 
the Arab merchants of the age, in spite of their religious dif¬ 
ferences, pay as high a compliment to the Indian character as 
paid by Megasthenes and Yuan Chwcmg, A1 Idrisi 


was 


says 


<1V') 


The Indians are naturally inclined to justice and never 
depart from it in their actions. Their good faiith, honesty, 
and fidelity to their engagements are welknown and they 
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EMASCULATING EFFECTS OF AHIMSA 

SO famous for these qualities that people flock to their coun* 
try from e\ery side; hence the country is flourishing and their 
condition prosperous/ The Marathas of Deogiri and Nan- 
durbar are described by Ibn Batuta^^®^^ as upright, religious 
and trustworthy. The trayellers whose testimonies have 
been quoted above belong to a slightly later period than ours,, 
but there is nothing improbable in their description holding 
good of our age as well. 

It is very often asserted that the gosppls of Ahimsa and 
Sanyasa, that were popularised bj^ Jainism and Buddhism., 
have ultimately resulted in the enslavement of India for the 
last 1,009 years. Some events, that have happened in our 
period, seem to support this view. When Bajhra, the nephew 
ol Dahir, was preparing to defend the fort of Swistan against 
Mahmud Kasim, all the Samanis (z. e, Buddhists) assembled 
and said to him:—‘ Our religion is one of peace and quiet and 
fighting and slaying is prohibited as \vell as all kinds of 
shedding of blood. You are secure in a lofty place, while 
we are open to the invasions of the enemy and liable to be 
slain and plundered as your subjects. We know that Mahmud 
Kasim holdi^ a firman from Hajjaj to grant protection to* all 
those who demand it. We trust, therefore, that you deem it 
fit and reasonable that we make terms with him, for the 
Arabs are faithful and keep their engagements.’It would 
be, however* a mistake to suppose that the Buddhists of 
Sindh Were emasculated by their religion. They no doubt 
^md that their religion forbade them from slaughter arid 
of the blood, but that was merely for cloaking 
^ ^^'vardice. The rapid successes of Mahmud Kasim 
the brutality with which hfe butchered all those who 
unnerved the population of Sindh. The 
*1 ists of Swistan were using the tenets of their religi 
n y as a convenient excuse in order to avoid the prospect ct 
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_ butchered or enslaved by the conqueror. It should be 
noted that the Hindus of Brahmanabad were equally meek 
and submissive, and the Brahmanas among them played the 
mean game of winning over the population to the side of the 
conqueror, thereb 3 ^ bringing disgrace to the memory of 
their ancestors, who had incited the population against 
Alexander the Great and paid the extreme penalt\^ for the 
glorious offence of patriotism. 

It must be remembered that Jainism preaches the doc¬ 
trine of Ahimsa in a more extreme form than Buddhism, and 
yet the history- of the Deccan of our period shows that it had 
no emasculating effect upon its followers. Krishnavarma, an 
early Kadamba king, though a Jain, had the title of ‘ the lover 
of war* (ranapf'iya).^^^^^ The Jainism of Amoghavarska 1 
did not prevent him from offering a dreadful feast to the god 
of death on the battle-field of Vingavalli.^^^^^ Bankeya, the 
Banavasi viceroy of the same emperor, was a devout Jain and 
yet a most active, successful and skilful general.^Indra III 
was at least a patron, and very probably a follower of 
Jainism; and so were his generals S'rivijaya and Narasimha, 
and yet these had fought several battles and overrun the 
whole of Central India and the Madhyadesa, in order to 
accomplish their ambitious plans of conquest. Narasimha U, 
who was such a staunch Jain as to die by tlie sallekhana 
vow. was yet the hero of a hundred battles. Most of his 
predecessors on the Ganga throne were Jains and were yet 
taking part in the incessant warfare that was going around 
them freely and enthusiastically. 

The teachings of religion are only one influence that go 
to form the character of a people. Christian gospels recom¬ 
mend renunciation and meekness as strongly as the Jain and 
Buddhist scriptures, and yet Christian nations have been most 
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THE SEVEN CASTES 

•minded and agressive. What very often happens is 
that people seek to cover their own weakness and cowardice, 
which have been due to causes that have very little to do with 
religion, under the specious name of religion and philosophy 
by distorting their teachings- In the face of the achievements 
of the Jain princes and generals of our period, we can hardly 
subscribe to the theory that jainism and Buddhism were 
chiefly responsible for the militarj' emasculation of the popu¬ 
lation that led to the fall of Hindu India. " 




CHAPTER XIV 
Social Ccndition 

Most of the writers, who have attempted to describe the 
social conditions and institutions in ancient India, have relied 
upon the evidence afforded by the Dharmas'astra literature. 
This evidence is undoubtedly ver>' valuable; but since the 
dates of many of the Smriti writers are but very vaguely 
known, it is necessary to check and correlate it with epigra- 
phical facts and the accounts supplied by foreign travellers. 
Besides the >Smritis have, to some extent, been written from 
a certain viewpoint which may not have been always shared 
by the majority of society. In the following pages, the 
method above indicated, with which the reader of these pc^ges. 
must be already familiar, will be followed. 

The most striking feature of ihe Hindu Society has been 
the caste system since very early times. To trace the history 
of this institution from its beginning is irrelevant for our 
present enquii^^; we shall, therefoi^, tr\^ to ascertain its nature 
during our period. The usual theoretical number of the 
castes is four, but it is rather strange that Greek writers like 
Megaslhenes and Strabo and Muslim writers like Ibr 
Rhurdadba and A1 Idrisi should concur in maintaining that 
their number was seven. The seven castes of fhe Muslim 
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^ travellers are, however, not identical with the seven castes of 
the Greek ambassador : the latter does not enumerate any of 
the untouchables among his castes, while the former include 
at least two among the depressed classes. Alberuni, how¬ 
ever, differs from the earlier Muslim travellers and maintains 
that there were sixteen castes, the four well-known ones, 
five semi-untouchables and seven untouchables. The actual 
number of the castes and sub-castes of our period was, 
however, more than sixteen; the Smritis of our period mention 
several subcastes, and according to Kalhana, who flourished 
in Kashmir in the 12th century, the number was 64.^^^ 

The seven castes mentioned by Ibn Khurdadba, who died 
in 912 A.D., are (l) Sabkufria (spelt as Sabakferya or Samkufrm 
according to some Mss). ( 2 ) Brahma,(s) Kalariya. ( 4 ) Sudariya, 
( 5 ) Baisura, (6) Sandalia, and (7)Lahud.^^^ The seven castes 
of Al Idrisi are practically identical with the seven ones men¬ 
tioned above, if slight variation in spelling is ignored. There 
IS, however, one variation; the name of the 7th caste according 
•to Al Idrisi is Zakya and not Lrahud as Ibn Khurdadba 
asserts. Both of them agree, however, in observing that the 
members of this caste were following the professions of the 
dancers, tumblers, and players. The order of enumeration 
of these castes is not according to their relative status or 
importance; for both mention the Vaishyas after the Sudras 
and the Laliud or Zakya caste, which comes last, seems 
certainly not lower in status than the Chandala one, which 
precedes it. 

It is quite clear from the details given by these writers 
that Brahma, Sudaria, Baisura, and Sand^ia are the same 
as Brahmanas, Sudras, Vaishyas, and Chandalas. Katariyas, 
who could drink three cups of wine and whose daughters 
could be married by the Brahmanas, are obviousl 3 '' the same 
as the Kshatriyas. Sabkufriyas or Sabakafreyas seem to stand 
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SIXTEEN CASTES OF ALBERUNI 

-i6c Sanskrit Satkshatriyas/^’ since we are told that they were 
superior to all the remaining castes and that the kings were 
chosen from among them. The distinction between the 
Katarlyas and Sabkufrias or Satkshatriyas seems similar to 
the distinction, between the Kshatriyas and the Rajanyas of 
the earlier period ; the former constituted the general military 
order while the latter were the members of the aristocracy 
descended from the royal stock. This distinction between 
the Kshatriyas and Satkshatriyas reminds us of the distinction 
between the Sudras and Sachchhudras, though the former is 
not known to the Dharmaoastra literature.*®’ 

The information of Alberuni about the caste system is 
nive detailed and interesting, and though he was not like Ibn 
Khudadba or A1 Idrisi directly connected with the Deccan 
>ve cannoi nass over his account as the conditions in the 
south were mt much different from those prevailing in the 
north. Aftermentioning the four principal castes Alberuni 
says:— 

‘ After tl<, Sudras follow the people called Antyajas. 
who render vari)U9 kinds of services and are not reckoned 
among the castes but only as members of a certain craft or 
prtjfession. There are eight classes of them who freely inter¬ 
marry with each otrer, except the fuller ( washerman ), shoe¬ 
maker. and weaver; for no others will condescend to have 
anything to do with .hem. These eight guilds are ;_ 

.(l) The feller or washerman, 

( 2 ) The shoemaker, 

( 3 ) The jug;iler, 

( 4 ) The basket and shield maker, 

( 5 ) The sailor* 




4. Arabic letters ta and ba can be easily confounded in Mss, because 

the former differs from the only by the addition of two dotr.^Thc 

expressions Satkufriya and Satakafreya are fairly similar to the orifftnal 
Skt. form Satkshatriya, 

5. See p. 333. 
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(6) The fisherman, 

( 7 ) The hunter of wild animals and birds* and 

(8) The weaver. 

The four castes do not live with them in one and the 
same place. These guilds live near the villages and towns 
of the four castes but just outside them. The people called 
Hadi, Domba, Chandala and Badhatau are not reckoned 
among any class or guild. They are occupied with dirty 
work, like the cleansing of the villages and other services. 
They are considered as one sole class distinguished only by" 
their occupations.* 

The above description of the Muslim writers raises seve¬ 
ral interesting points with reference to the position' of 
untouchables. Ibn Khurdadba and A1 Idrisi menton only 
two untouchable castes, Sandalia and Lahud or .!^kya. which 
correspond with the Chandala and the juggsr classes oF 
Alberuni. Were the remaining classes menti«ned by Alber- 
uni as untouchables really so, and if so. why mes he divide 
them into two groups ? ^ 

After mentioning the eight varieties a the Antyajas,. 
Alberuni expressly adds that all these clas'.es lived near the 
towns or villages of the four castes, butoutsice them. Itis there¬ 
fore clear that they were regarded as untouchables. It may 
be pointed out that some of the later SmuMs like Angiras,^*^ 
Brihadyama,^^^ Atri,^®* and Apastamba^^^\ which discuss the 
problem and the treatment of the untouchables, pronounce 
most of these classes as untouchables. Washerman, shoe 
maker, juggler, fisherman, Chandala, and basket-maker ol 
Alberuni correspond to rajaka, charmc^kara^ nata ors ailashi- 
ka, kaivarta, chandala and venujlvin of these Smriti writers. 
Since early times these were regarded as untouchables and 
till quite recently; washermen, shoemakers, fishermen, and 

6. I. pp. 101 ff. 7. Vv. 17. 20. 8. Chapters I and II. 

9. Vv. 174. ff. 10. Chaptc rs. IV and V. 
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'handalas because their professions were dirt>% and jugglers 
and bashetmakers, probably because these professions were 
the monopoly of the non-Aryan aborigines in the beginning. 
One of the inscriptions on the Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore 
provides, as we have seen, for the enactment of a certain 
drama at the time of the annual fair and states the salaries 
paid tb the actors. A perusal of Sanskrit literature also shows 
that the actors who enacted the dramas of Bh^a. Kalidasa, 
and Bhavabuti were not regarded as untouchables. The 


Natas, who are pronounced as untouchables by the Smritt 
writers, were not obviously the members of this class; they 
were tumblers, jesters, and rope-dancers who are described 
as untouchables by the Muslim writers of our period. 

We have next to consider the case of the weaver, the sailor, 
and the hunter of wild animals and birds, who are included 
by Alberuni among the untouchables of the first group. 
From Manu^^^^ we learn that members of the Margava and 
Ayogava sub-castes, who were supposed to have sprung from 
pratiloma unions, were assigned the professions of the sailor 
and the hunter ; that would explain why they were regarded 
as untouchables. The weaver, however, whom Alberuni 
regards as untouchable, is nowhere regarded as such in the 
Smriti literature, and if we follow Alberuni, we shall have to 
suppose that the famous weaving industry of ancient India 
was a monopoly in the hands of the untouchables. There is 
no evidence, however, to show that such was the case. 
According to Brhadyama Smritiit would appear that the 
Hindus of our period regarded it as sinful to touch a person 
who was dealing in red cloth and, according to Apastamba 
Smriti, it was extremely undesirable to touch or wear blue 
cloth or colour. It would seem that notions like these were 
responsible for the theory that persons, who produce or deal 
in red or blue cloth, were impure. If Alberuni s information 


11. X. 34, 48. 


12. Ill, 52. 


13. Chaplet^ 
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the weavers being regarded as untouchables is correct, 
we shall have to suppose, as the Smriti literature leads us 
to believe, that it refers only to a section of that class 
engaged in producing red or blue cloth which was losing 
in the estimation of the orthdoxy. It may be pointed out 
that at present the tailors are divided in Maharashtra into two 
castes; the members of one caste are called Shimpis (ordinary 
tailors) and those of the other Nili Shimpis (L e, tailors 
dealing with blue cloth). The latter are held by the former 
in low estimation, and no interdining or intermarriages are 
possible between the members of these two sub-castes. It is 
clear that the Nili Shimpis are regarded as degraded because 
they had not tabooed blue cloth tailoring in middle ages. 
It is possible that weavers also in our period may have formed 
two similar classes. It is, however, difficult to say whether the 
section dealing with the manufacture of red and blue cloth 
v/as actually regarded as untouchable, as Alberuni would 
have us believe, or whether it was merely held in lower 
estimation. The probability seems to be that the latter was 
the case. 

Hadi, Domba, and Badhatau now remain to be con¬ 
sidered. What section of the untouchables is called Hadi by 
Alberuni is not clear; he tells us that of all the classes 
below the castes, the Hadis are the best spoken of, because 
they keep themselves free from everything unclean, though 
their work was the cleansing of the villages etc. That the 
Dombas were regarded as untouchable is proved also by the 
Rajatarangini; King Chakravarman went outside the court 
hall when he had to see a troop of Domba dancers, It is 
true that he subsequently began to share his bed with some 
of the Domba dancing girls, but he was all along conscious 
of having committed a grievous sin thereby. The term 
Badhatau of Alberani is an apabhrans a of vadhaka or the 




14, V,354. 
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-executioner, who is .untouchable even according to the Dhar- 
ma&stra literature. 

The distinction which Alberuni draws between the eight 
untouchables of the first group, and the four ones of the second 
one, is unknown to the Smriti literature. Alberuni himself 
says that the shoemaker, washerman, and weaver were re¬ 
garded as lower than themselves by the rest of the untouch¬ 
able's of the first group, who while intermarrying among 
themselves, would have nothing to do with the members of 
these classes. It would be, therefore, clear that all the 
Antyajas were not on the same level in our age; the juggler, 
basketmaker, sailor, fisherman, and hunter seem to have 
constituted in our period a class of semi-untouchables. The 
reason why Alberuni separates the Chandala, Domba, Hadi 
and Badhatau from the Antyajas of the first group seems to 
be that these latter had no guild organisations of their own. 
like the Antyajas of the first group. This inference is 
supported by the fact that he refers to the Antyajas of the 
first gmup as castes or guilds and adds that the Antyajas of 
the second group were not reckoned among any such castes 
or guilds. 

Our epigraphical records and foreign travellers do not 
enable us to realise the intensity of the notion of untouchability 
of our period. Kalhana’s chronicle, however, throws a flood 
of light on the actual condition during our period, and since 
the Kashmirian historian is supported by the Smriti literature, 
we may well assume that similar notions prevailed in the 
contemporary Deepan as well. Tlie feeling of untouchability 
Was so deep-rooted that we find a Chandala sweeper refrain¬ 
ing from touching a foundling on the road, lest it should be 
polluted, and requestuig a Sudra lady to pick and rear it 
The untouchables could not enter tlie audience hall; the 
kings used to see them in the outer courtyard when necessary 

15. Rajatarangini, V. 17. 
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^ did Chandravarman when he had to hear a shoemaker & 
complaint/^*” Even conversation with the untouchables was 
regarded as polluting by some sections of the society; when 
Chandrapida began to talk with the shoemaker, the courtiers 
became agitated, wliich led the latter to enquire whether he 
was inferior even to a dog. 

Let us now discuss the position of the higher castes. 
Ibn Khurdadba and A1 Idrisi, who were acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing on the western coast, observe that the 
members of the remaining six castes, Brahmanas included, 
paid homage to the members of the Sabfukriya caste from 
among whom kings were selected."®’ This would support 
the contention of the Jains and the Buddhists that the 
Kshatriyas were superior to the Brahmanas and not vice 
versa. It must be, however, noted that the Sabkufria caste 
is distinguished by these Muslim writers from the Katariya 
or the Kshatriya caste and that their testimony would, there¬ 
fore, show that not all the Kshatriyas, but only the Sal- 
Kshatriyas, i. e. the actual princes and their descendants, 
were held superior to the Brahmanas and reverenced by 
them. And this is quite natural; for, the actual rulers and their 
descendants, who in many cases in our period were not even 
Kshatriyas, must have been obviously treated with respect by 
the Brahmanas. The average Kshatriya, however, did not 
enjoy a status superior to that of an average Brahmana, for 
from the Chachamma we learn that the principal 

inhabitants of Brahmanabad supported the contention of the 
Brahmanas that they were superior to the rest of the popula¬ 
tion. Kassim accordingly maintained their dignity and 
passed orders confirming their preeminence. 

The Brahmana community of our period followed a 
number of professions, besides those that were theoretically 
permitted to it. A section of course followed the scriptural. 

16 . Ibid, IV, 62. 17- ibid. IV, 67. 

IS. Ellioti I. p. 16 and p. 76. 19- Ibid, p. 183. 
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t^uties; A1 Idrisi describes Brahmanas as dressed in the 
skins of tigers and other animals and addressing crowds 
around them about God and His nature/^®^ Our epigraphical 
records also make it clear that some of them were maintain¬ 
ing the sacred fires and performing the various Smarta 
sacrifices prescribed for them. According to Alberuni/^^^ 
these Brahmanas were called istins. Many others were 
discharging, as will be shown in chapter XVI, their scriptural 
duty of teaching and conducting schools and colleges, 
where they used to impart education without stipulating for 
any fees. Jurists, astrologers, mathematicians, poets and 
philosophers were, as Abu Zaid informs us, mostly members 
of this* class/Administrative civil posts seem to have been 
largely filled from among the Brahmanas; the Chachanama 
informs us that Kassim appointed Brahmins to hereditary 
administrative posts following the practice of his predecessors; 
it is also shown already how many of the ministers and 
officers of the Rashtrakutas were Brahmins by caste. From 
I'tsing^^*^ also we learn that towards the end of the 7lh 
century A.D. the scholars of the Valabhi university used to 
proceed to the royal courts after their education was over 
in order to show their abilities and talents with a view to be 
appointed to practical government. These scholars, we are 
told by I-tsing, used to receive grants of land or government 
service. We may presume that the scholars trained at the 
famous, centres of education in the Deccan like Kalas, Man- 
goli, Salotgi etc., may have received similar treatment from 
the Rashtrakuta emperors and their feudatories. Government 
service was largely manned from among the Brahmanas even 
uring the Maurj^an period, as the testimony of iMegasthenej^ 
Smriti writers no doubt say that Brahmanas 
should not take up service, but they had probably non-govern- 
20, Ibid, p. 76. 21. Sachnu, 1. p. 102. 

22. Elliot. I, p. 6, 23. p. 176 

24. Maccrindle, Megasthenes, pp. 47-48. 
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ment service in view when they made this statement; for#, 
they themselves lay down that Brahmanas alone should be- 
appointed as a rule to the ministry and the judicial posts/^^^ 
The observation of S'ankaracharya/^*^ a contemporary 
writer, that the castes were no longer following their prescribed 
duties and functions is supported by historic c\adence. It has 
been already shown how some of the Brahmanas of our period 
were enlisting in the army both as privates and captains. 
From Alberuni^^^ we learn that some of the Brahmanas in 
the nth century were trying their fortunes in the trades of 
clothes and betel nuts, while others preferred to trade indi> 
rectly by employing a Vaishya to do the actual business for 
them. These last mentioned Brahmanas were following the 
advice of Gautama-Dharma-Sutra which lays down that 
Brahmanas may live upon agriculture, trade etc., if they 
apppoint agents to carry on the business.^^^ According to 
Manu, a doctor was never to be invited for a dinner in cele^ 
bration of a havya or kavya ritual; but from Arabian travellers 
we leam that the physicians were honoured equally with 
learned men, and we find a Brahmana physician among the 
donees of an a^rahara village given by a Pallava king in the 
8th century. This would show that the medical profession 
was not treated with contempt by the society* as the Srnriti 
writers would make us believe. Its disparagement by Manu 
and others is probably due to their theor>^ that medicine was 
the profession of a mixed caste called Ambash|ha, a view 
which does not seem to have been founded on the actual 
state of affairs in the society. Puritanical notions of purity 
may also have been partly responsible for the ban placed or> 
the doctor at the Sr^dha dinner. 

25. Manu. VII. 37. 58; VIJI. 20. 

26. t 

, ?, 27. Ante, pp. 249-50. 

28. II. 132. 29. X. 5 and 5. 30. I., A. VIII. p. 277" 
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Trade, agriculture, banking, fighting etc., were permitted 
to Brahmanas only in times of difficulties by earlier writers 
on the Dharma^stra. As time began to roll on, these be¬ 
came quite normal avocations for the first caste. We there¬ 
fore find the Smritis of our period boldly withdrawing the 
ban on these professions and permitting them to the Brahma¬ 
nas. Banking ( ) has been praised as an ideal pro^ 

Fession for the Brahmanas by Brihaspati^^^^ and the same 
writer along with Harita, Parasara and the author of Kurma- 
purUna boldly differs from Manu in declaring that agricul¬ 
ture could be followed as a normal profession by the 
Brahmanas .Apastamha also declares that 

agriculture, cattle breeding etc., were neccs^ry and normal 
avocations for the Brahmanas and not their Apaddharmas. 

Exemption from taxation and the capital punishment are 
two of the main privileges claimed for the Brahmanas by the 
Smritis and the Puranas. It must be, however, noted that 
it is only for the S'rotriya or the learned Brahmana that these 
privileges were originally claimed; the S'anti Parvan expressly 
states that the Brahmanas, who followed trade and industry, 
were to be fully taxed. It is quite clear from the numerous 
Rashtrakuta charters that the donees of the Brahmcideya 
grants, who were as a rule learned Brahmanas, used to receive 
nil the taxes payable by the inhabitants to the king; they 
themselves had to pay nothing to the latter. But whether 
ordinary Brahmanas of our period enjoyed similar exemption 
from taxation is extremely doubtful, Tlie Tuppad Kurahatti 
inscription of Krshnain,^^**^ the Honawad inscription of Some- 
and numerous Chola records make it quite clear 
that even lands granted to temples by kings were not entirely 
exempted by them from the Govemn ent taxation; a quit rent, 

31. As quoted in the Smrti Chandrika AcharafcStida, p. 473. 

32. 76?J, 454. 33. Chap. 76 v. 22. 

34. E. I., XIV. p. 366, 35. I. A.. XI.X. p. 272. 
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sometimes as high as 50 per cent of the normal demand, was 
charged. If Devadeya grants were thus not exempted from 
taxation, it is extremely unlikely that ordinary Brahmanas 
following a number of secular*professions, could have enjoyed 
in our period complete exemption from taxation. Somadeva, 
a contemporary writer, lays down that when the king had 
to make a capital levy in order to tide over a difficult 3 % 
he could take a portion of the property of Brahmanas and 
temples, taking the only precaution that money absolutely 
necessary for the performance of the sacrifices and worship 
was left with them, This again would suggest that not 
all the Brahmanas could have enjoyed complete exemption 
from taxation in our period. There is no epigraphical evidence 
to support such a general claim. An inscription from Gujarat, 
dated 1230 no doubt says that king Somasimha had 

exempted Brahmanas from taxation. But this statement is 
made in the course of that king s eulogy, and may not be 
more reliable than the assertion, immediately following, that 
he had defeated a host of enemies. It is further not clear 
whether all the Brahmanas or only a section of them was 
exempted from taxation. 

There existed in our period, as in earlier ones, a number 
of learned and pious Brahmanas who were given grants of 
land or money in recognition of their erudition and public 
service in educating students without any stipulation for 
fees. These seem to have been exempted from taxation as 
far as the lands that were assigned to them were concerned. 
This reality in the body politic is reflected in the Dharmas^- 
tra literature when it lays down that a S rotriya or learned 
Brahmana was not to be taxed. 

Exemption from the capital punishment is another privi¬ 
lege claimed for the Brahmanas by a number of Smritis, and 

36. Nitivakyamrta, XXI, 14. 

37. Cf. 
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claim is corroborated by Alberuni^^^ and Bouchet^^^^ 
from whom we learn that Brahman as were not given the 
extreme penalty of the law in northern India in the IJth and 
the southern India in the 17th century. In ancient times the 
sin of Brahmahatya (the killing of a Brahmana) was regarded 
to be the most heinous one, and it seems that the Hindu state 
tried to avoid it, even if it was to result indirectly by way of 
judicial punishment, especially as it coidd achieve its object 
in another and more effective way. Apastamha Dharma- 
Sutra^^^ lays down that a Brahmana was to be blinded and 
banished for the offences that involved capital punishment for 
•the. other castes. That the advice of tliis Dharma-Sutra 
writer was followed in our period is proved by the statement 
of Alberuni that though the Brahmana was above the death 
sentence he could be banished and his property confiscated, 
and that if he was guilty of stealing a precious and costly 
article he was blinded and his right hand and left foot were 
cut off,^^^^ It may be pointed out that the sentence for the 
theft of a precious article referred to by Alberuni is not to be 
found in the Smriti literature. It would, therefore, appear 
that the Hindu state of our period normally refrained from 
k^flicting the capital punishpaent on the Brahmana, probably 
because the alternative punisl“*^ent permitted by the Dhar- 
^asastra or custom was suff’^^®*^^^y deterrent. The life of a 
l^rahniana blinded and blinded and maimed in 

the right hand and the was hardly^ better than a 

living death. We may, conclude that it must have 

on rare occasions capital 

inflicted on the Brrhnjaj^a during our period. Th*'^ i*- 

times inflicted is clear f,,^mthe Arth^sastracf Kautalyi \v- 
^ i^ laid down^^^' that a Brahmana guilty of treason sh vi 
punished with drowning, a;^a from the Raj iraniinu 


^8. Sachaij. I, p. 162. 

^0- n, 27, 16. ' 41. 1. p. 162; 


39. J.R.A.S., i88l p.227. 
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where we sometimes come across tlie cases of Brahmanas 
being executed by haughty tyrants/^^ But as against these 
rare cases of executions, we have several cases of even 
tyrannical rulers like Didda^*^^ and Bhikshachara^^^^ being 
compelled to accede to the requests of Brahmanas, because 
they had threatened to commit suicide by fasting. Here 
again the fear of the sin of Brahmahalya seems to have been 
working on the minds of the rulers, who yielded to the 
demands of the Brahmanas, who in many of the cases above 
referred to, it may be pointed out, were deputed by the 
oppressed subjects to get their grievances redressed through 
the threat of suicide by fasting. The privilege of immunity 
from taxation was conceded, as we have seen, only to the 
learned and pious Brahmanas; one cannot be, however, 
certain that the immunity from the capital punishment w'as 
similarly restricted. It is, however, clear that Brahmanas 
who had joined the army could not have claimed the privilege 
of avadhyatva, and it is not unlikely that others, who violated 
the scriptural rules by following a number of prohibited 
professions, may have been treated as ordinary persons. 

Let us now proceed to considf^r the p>osition of the Kshatrl- 
yas. Those among them who w^ere actual rulers or their 
relatives enjoyed the highest- the land, as has been 

sliown already. It ’p/tobably d^ese, and not all the ordinary 
Kshatriyas, wb iD enjoyed immunit> f^^om the capital punish¬ 
ment as reF>orited by Alberuni/ This privilege is not ex¬ 
tended to fb-- Ksliatriyas by the Dh^^^j^y^sastra literature, but 
it is ^ho was a fairly close 

of iprtsume that it was 

.otualjy t - the elite among the 

kshatriyas. bef that according to the 

43. VI *013.2060. 44 . VL 307. 45. VIII, 908. 

' 46. Sec fai io VII, 400, 773, Vllr* 2076, 2221 for further cases of 
prayopa?)es'a7ias» . 47. Sachau, II. p-162. 
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testimony of Alberuni, a Kshatriya guilty of theft, was 
merely maimed in the right hand and left foot and not blind 
ed in addition like the Brahmana. It would thus follow that 
in actual practice the privileges of the Kshatriya were by 
no means less than those of the Brahmana, though they do 
not all of them figure in the Smriti literature. 

It may be noted that during our period, as in earlier limes,, 
not all the fighters were Kshatriyas and notall the Kshaliiyas 
were fighters. The army consisted of a • number of non- 
Kshatriyas as pointed out in chapter XII. A number of 
Kshatriyas also must have taken to professions theoretically 
not their own. In the 17 th century such was the case, for- 
Travernier expressly states that the Rajputs were the fighters, 
whereas the remaining Khatris, f. e. Kshatriyas, had degene¬ 
rated from their ancestral military profession and taken to 
trade. This tendency may have very probably made its. 

appearance during our period. 

Among the Indian kings who were Yuan Chwang s con¬ 
temporaries and whose castes are mentioned by him, five were 
Kshatriyas, three Brahmanas, two Vaishyas, and two Sudras.^ 
It is therefore clear that kingship had ceased to be an exclusive 
monopoly of the Kshatriyas even earlier than our period. \X e* 
can, therefore, well understand how the imaginary opponent 
of Kumarila, who flourished just before our period, should 
have assumed the position that kingship and Kshc.triyauood 
were not coextensive terms, since the members of all 
four castes were to be seen ruling ir^ ^ontemporfiry times. 

Now let us consider the religious posiUoii uf the Kshatu^ 
yas. The queens and kings' of carher periods like Nayanikh, 
Samndragupta, Pfthvishena, wh<> were presurpably Ksinn.ry 
yn->, are known to have perforried several \'^dic sXrih^^H 
In our period these sacrifices had become unpoPtilar, as ‘ howp 
already in the last chapter t so v/e do not Kiid 

48. Travels in India, pp. 387-8. 49. T...dr y^irW:^. on U. 
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orating them. The Kshatriyas, however, were still per¬ 
mitted to study the Vedas, for Alberuni tells us that they 
could read and learn them in his times. He, however, 

immediately adds:— He (z. e. the Kshalriya) offers to the 
fire and acts according to the rules of the Puranas/ All the 
Hindus of our period were following the Puranic rather than 
Vedic rules and rituals, as shown in the last chapter. It is, 
however, not unlikely that Alberuni’s statement refers to the 
Kshatriyas performing their rituals and sacraments with the 
help of the Puranic rather than the Vedic Mantras. If so, it 
would follow that the Kshatriyas were rapidly going down to 
the position of the Vaishyas and Sudras, as far as the re¬ 
ligious privileges were concerned. The absence of the 
mention of their gotras by the kings of our period in their 
copper plate grants would also show that they were getting 
more and more dissociated from the orthodox Vedic at¬ 
mosphere. 

The Vaishyas vyrere losing their position among the Trai- 
varnikas much earlier than our period. SVikrishna enumer- 
-ates them along with Sudras as persons who were backward 
or suffering from religious disabilities. Baudhayana 

Dkarma-Sutra^^^^ points out that the Vaishvas were practi¬ 
cally of the same status as the Sudras, as both were marrying 
indiscriminately and following similar professions like service 
and tilling. In our period there was no very great difference 
between the positions of these two castes, for Alberuni ex¬ 
pressly says He further informs us that^^^^ if a Vaishya 

or Sudra was proved to have recited the Veda, his tongue 
was cut off. There are many clear indications in Alberuni's 
works to show that he was ^cll acquainted with the contents 
of the Dibarniiiiastra literature; if, therefore, he makes such a 
statement \^^hif:h goes directly against the rules of the Srnritis 


50., Sachau, U, p. 136. 51. Orta IX, 32. 52. I, 11,4. 

Sachau, 1, p. 101. 54. Tbid, II, p. 136. 
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point, the reason may be well presumed to be that the 
position of the Vaishyas was actually reduced in practice to> 
that of the Sudras, in spite of the rules of the Smritis. It is, 
therefore, certain that at the end of our period the Vaishyas 
were levelled down to the position of the Sudras throughout 
the whole of India. To discuss the causes of this phenomenon 
is beyond the scope of the present work. 

The Smriti writers permit the Vaishyas to follow the 
military profession when in distress. A number of the Deccan 
guilds of our period were maintaining their own militias, as 
will be shown in chapter XV; even the Jains were among the 
martial races of the Deccan during our period, as has been 
‘^hown in the last chapter. 17th century travellers like 
Tavernier note that the Vaishyas would rather die than kill 
the smallest animal and had, therefore, no fighting value. 
The case, however, was entirely different in the Dcccan of 


our period. 

The unanimous opinion of the Vedic and Smriti writers 
that the Sudras were not to be permitted to read the \^^das 
IS supported by Alberuni from whom it appears that the rule 
'vas actually enforced in practice. A number of later 
Smritis like Baijavapa,^^^^ Jatukarnya/^^^ Aus'anas, andLaghu- 
'vishnu^^^^ distinguish a pious Sudra ( Sachchhudra ) from an 
ordinary one {Asachchhudra), and extend to the former the 
privilege of Sraddha, Sanskaras and Pakayajnas. Somadeva, 
^ Jain Writer of the Deccan of our period, confirms the 
testimony of these Smritis when he observes that internal 
external purity qualifies even a Sudra for spiritual duties 
l^oimvxted with gods, Brahmanas, and ascetic life.^^^ There? 

opigraphical evidence to show that these privileges were 
ac ually enjoyed by the Sudras of our period, but it is not 
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ly that the Brahmanical writers would have enunciated 
religious privileges not countenanced by the society* We 
may, therefore, take it as certain that the respectable among 
the Sudras used to perform the S'raddhas, Sanskaras. and 
other Smarta rites throughout India, of course through the 
medium of the Brahmanas and with Pauranic Mantras. 

Much earlier than our period had the ser\dce of the 
twicebom ceased to be the only profession of the Sudras. A 
number of Smriti writers like Brhadyama/^^^ Us anas, and 
Devala^®^^ declare that trade, crafts and industries were the 
ordinary and not the exceptioneil avocations of this caste. 
In the 17 th century, infantry was largely recruited from this 
casteand the same was the case in our period. The 
military career naturally brought the throne within the reach 
of the Sudra, and we have already seen how two of the 
kings ruling at the time of Yuan Chang were Sudras. 
The theory that the Sudra could not own any property 
was a dead letter long before our period; Medhatithi. who 
flourished in our period, declares that even a Chandala had 
proprietory rights and that his stolen property, when recovered, 
ought to be restored to him by the king/^'®^ 

Our epigraphical records prove that during our period, 
Brahmanas of one province were freely going to permanently 
settle in another. The donees of the Alas plates of Yuvamja 
Govinda'^^' and the Wani-Dindori plates of Govinda 
were immigrants from Vengi in Kalinga country, and since 
they were assigned villages in Maharashtra, it is clear that they 
had permanently domiciled in that province. The donees of 
the Begumra plates of indra and the Sangli plates of 
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•vinda were immigrants respectively from Pataliputra 

and Pundravardhana (in northern Bengcil). It is, therefore, 
clear that provincial barriers of castes had not arisen in our 
period. Indra Ill and his religious advisers did not share the 
view of the Atrisamhita^^^^ that a Magadha Brahmana w^as 
not to be honoured even if he was as learned as Brihaspati; 
for, in that case the donee of the Begumra plates would not 
have been a Brahmana from Pataliputra. Nagamaiya, the 
donee of the Cambay plates of Govinda‘IV, 
immigrant from Kavi in Gujrat settled in Malkhed. It 
ob\qous that the present-day prejudice in the Deccan, that a 
Brahmana from Gujrat is inferior to one from the Deccan, 
does not go back to our period; for Gujrat Brahmanas were 
settling down in Karnatak and were being honoured witli 
fyrahmadeya grants. In no records of our period are the 
donees described as Gauda, Kanoji, Nagara or Dravida 
Brahmanas. In later records, however, such provincial 
denominations become the order of the day. Thus in BaheJ 
(Khandesh district) inscription of the Yadava king Singhana, 
dated 1222 A.D.;*^^^^ the composer of the grant describes 
himself as a Nagara Jhatlya-Br^unana. Though the provin¬ 
cial castes had not arisen in our period, the way to their 
formation was being paved. Smritis like the Atrisamhita 
^ere helping the fissiparous tendency by dubbing as worth¬ 
less the Brahmanas of certain provinces; their teachings had 
effect on the Deccan of our period, but they were being 
-gradually followed in the north in the 11th eentury. For, 
Albemni notes that in his time it was regarded as sinful for a 
Brahmana to cross the Sindhu or the Chambal and enter the 
territories beyond them/*^^^ The time was, therefore, at hand 
^ cn provincial barriers were to introduce further ramiiica- 
tions in the caste system. 
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US now proceed to consider the attitude of our" 
v^ards the question of the intercaste marriages. These^ 
marriages, if anuloma, have been permitted as legal by most 
of the Smriti writers, both old and new; the Nltivakyamrta, 
w^hich was composed in the Deccan of our period, concurs^ 
with the Smritis. That they were once common in the 
Hindu society is proved by the rules of asaucha,^^^^ and 
partition/^®^ where detailed provisions are given as to the* 
liabilities, duties, righti and privileges of the children born 
of intercaste aniiloma marriages These intercaste unions 
could not have been numerous, for society usually prefers 
marriage alliances with the equals. They, however, did 
exist and served the useful function of rendering the caste 
system flexible to a great degree. Historical examples can 
be cited to show that these intercaste marriages were actually 
taking place. The father of the famous Sanskrit poet Bana 
had married a Sudra lady in addition to a Brahmana one; 
for in the 2nd Ulhasa of the Harshacharit Bana mentions a 
paras aca brother (/, e, a brother born of a Brahmana father 
and Sudra mother) of his, Chandrasena by riame.^^^^ Since 
Chandrasena was the.first to report to Bana the arrival of the 
messenger from Harsha, it may be presumed that the Sudm 
and the Brahman! mothers and their children were living 
together under the same roof* Baliiditya, the last king of the 
Gonanda dynasty in Kashmir is known to have given his 
daughter in marriage to a Kayastha. The Jodhapur 
inscription of Pratihara Bauka concurs with the Ghatiyala 
inscription of Kakkula in stating that the founder of the 
house, Hariscliandra, had two wives, one of the Brahmana 
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^ the other of the Kshatriya caste. Gha^otkacha ca%'e 
inscription of Hastibhoja, a minister of the Vakataka king 
Devasena. informs us that Hastibhoja’s ancestor Braltmana 
Soma had married a Kshatriya iady ‘ in accordance with the 
precepts of the revelation and tradition,’While most of 
the ancestors of Lokanatha, the grantor of the Tipperah 
copper plates, (c. 650 A.D..) are described as good Brah- 
manas. bis mother’s father is called Pamsava /. e. sprung 
from a Brahmana father and a Sudra mother. It is therefore 
clear that the father of this gentleman had at least two wives 
one a BmhmanI and the other Sudra. Coming down to our 
own period we find that Rajasekhara had married a Kshatriya 
iady, and she seems to have been his only wife. Ibn Khnr- 
dadba writing about the state of affairs in western India 
uring our period, states that the amloma intercaste marriages 
used to take place. These marriages were, however, 
getUng more and more unpopular towards the end of our 
period. Alberuni, after laying down the theoretical rule that 
anuhma intercaste marriages were permissible, adds that in 
his time the Bralimanas did not avail thetnselves of this 
liberty were invariably marrying women of their own 
caste only.^ SangrumarSia. an llth century king of Kashmir 
had married his sister to a Brahmana: the notions of decency 
of the 12^ century historian Kalhaija were outraged by this, 
union. The historian deplores that the king should have 
courted mfamy by this intercaste marriage and exclaims. 
What a great disparity between the princess fit to be the 
consort only of a ^werfgl long and the Brahmana bridegroom 

water l'® the libation, 

pouied at the time of the receipt of gifts.’It i- 
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fair to conclude that the intercaste anuloma 
marriages ceased to take place soon after our period. It is 
true that a Dutch clergyman of the 17th century, Abraham 
Roger by name, observes that Brahmanas used to marry girls 
of all the four castes, though their marriages with Sudra girls 
were disapproved. Another 17th century European observer, 
Bernier, however contradicts this statement asserting that 
the intermarriages between the four castes were forbidden. 
Abraham Roger had lived in the southern presidency, and he 
had probably the Nambudri Brahmanas in view when he 
refers to the unions of the Brahmanas with the girls of the 
lower castes. We may therefore conclude that FCalhana 
was the spokesman of the 12th century view and that soon 
thereafter the intercaste marriage became obsolete. 

A number of earlier writers like .Gautama/^^^ 
Apastamba,^^^ and Baudhayana ( Dharma-Sutrakara 
permit freely intercaste dinners; the custom had begun to fall 
into disrepute in our period, for a number of later Smritis 
either restrict or condemn it Angiras^®®^ prohibits the dinner 
with a Sudra and permits one with a Kshatriya only on days 
of religious festivity and with a Vaishya when in distress. 
Yama and Vyasa^^^Meclare that a Brahmana should beg 
cooked food only in the houses of the members of his own 
caste. That these writers faithfully reflect the feeling of our 
period, to which in all probability they belonged, is proved by 
the statement of Alberuni that a Brahmana was permanently 
expelled from his caste, if he was found guilty of having eaten 
the food of a Sudra for a certain number of days.^^^^ Alberuni 
does not attest to the cessation of interdining among the three 
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castes, but the Smritis of our period, as shown above, 
^lad begun to frown upon the practice. The cessation of the 
intercaste marriages, and the difference in diet that soon mani¬ 
fested itself, were further making interdining impracticable. 
Brahmanas of an earlier age were non-vegetarians, but from 
A1 Masudi and A1 Idrisi we learn that in Western India they 
had become thorough vegetarians during our period. Kshatriyas 
on the other hand, were then as now non-vegetarians, and were 
besides, not total abstainers from wine like the Brahmanas; 
they were permitted in theory three cups of wine.^"*’ This 
disparity in diet and drink must have made interdining bet¬ 
ween the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas an impracticable and", 
therefore, an unpopular practice. This difficulty need not 
have stood in the way of the intercaste dinners between the 
Vaishyas and the Brahmanas of the Deccan during our 
periods, for the influence of Jainism had weaned away a large 
mass of the traders and agriculturists from non-vegetaria- 
nism.^^^’ But the Vaishyas had by this time degenerated to 

the position of the Sudras as shown alread}^ and this fact 
was making interdining between them and the Brahmanas 
impracticable. 

Let us now consider the family system of our period. 
Joint families were the order of the day, but cases of separation 
in our period were not as rare as is sometimes supposed. 
Some of our records, which mention the specific shares of the 
cosharers of agrahara villages, prove that in many cases 
fathers and sons were living separately. In the Torkhede 
inscription of Govinda separate shares are assigned to 

two brothers showing that they were no longer members of a 
joint family. In the Chikka-Bagevadi inscription, dated 1149 
A.D.‘“‘’ Lalla and his brother Jajjuka were assign *d different 
94. Elliot. 1, pp. 16-7. 
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res as also Naiva and his brother Gona. In the Bendegiri 
grant of Krshna, dated 1249 there are eight cases of 

brothers and two of sons being given separate shares from their 
brothers and fathers respectively. The Paithan plates of 
Ramachandra, dated 1271 mention the case of a father 

living separately from his six sons, and four cases ol brothers 
who were no longer following tlie joint family system. Epigra- 
phical evidence thus shows that though the Smritis had 
disapproved partition in the life-time of the father, such parti- 
tions were not rare in practice. Some of the above records do 
not strictly belong to our period, but they can be utilised to 
indicate the general state of affairs in our period as welh 
since nothing is known to have happened in the next two 
centuries to revolutionise the notions of the society in this, 
respect. 

A record from Managoli in Bijapur district, dated 1178 A.D., 
observes:—‘ If any one in the village should die at Mamga- 
valli without sons, his wife, female children^divided 
parents, brothers and their children, and any kinsmen and 
relatives of the same Gotra who might survive, should take 
possession of all his property, /. e. bipeds, quadrupeds, coins, 
grains, house and field. If none such should survive, the 
authorities of the village should take the property as Dharma- 
deya grant.'The record reveals the actual order of 
succession in the Deccan of the I2th century, and it is very 
probable that the same may have been the case in our period. 

It is noteworthy that this order of succession agrees sub 
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with that given by Yajnavalkya and his commentator 
Vijnanesvara/^®^^ The inscription does not mention like 
Yajnavalkya the handhuSt disciples, and fellow students 
among the heirs; but it may be pointed out that the inscription 
was not intended to be a text-book in a law college, and its 
drafters may have omitted disciples, fellow students etc., 
because the cases of property going to persons who v/ere not 
even sa^^otras were very rare in practice. The epigraphical 
evidence, therefore, shows that the theory ot succession advo¬ 
cated by the Mitakshara school was substantially based on 
the actual practice as it was prevalent in the Deccan. In 
contemporary Gujarat the law of succession was different, 
property of persons dying without sons used to escheat to the 
crown till the conversion of Kumarapala to Jainism. The credit 
of permitting the widow to inherit her husband s property has 
been claimed for that king.^^®^^ That a widow in the Deccan 
could inherit her husband’s property is made further clear 
from the case of a country Gavunda, who was succeeded in 
his office by his widow.'"’'^ That daughters were heirs onjhe 
failure of sons is further proved by a Saundatti record 
which informs us that when MadirZ^ja II of Kolara family was 
killed in battle, Gauri,'his only daughter, w'as married to a 
Banihatti chief, who consequently became heir to the fiefdom 
of the Kolara family as well. 

Now let us consider the position of women. We have 

^een already how widows and daughters were recognised as 

heirs. I’he Stfidhana rights, we may presume, were also 
recognised. They have been conceded in the Hindu society 
^ince very early times and even the Smriti writers, who refuse 
to i-^cognise the widow as an heir, permit women to have 
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undisputed proprietary rights over certain varieties of 
Stridhana property/^®^^ A 12th century record from Kolha¬ 
pur seems to refer to the case of a daughter selling landed 
property/^^^^ The record is unfortunately fragmentary and; 
so we do not know whether the land that was sold by this 
lady was sold with the consent of the reversioners, or whether 
it was a piece of property that had devolved upon her 
as a daughter or as a widow. In any case the record shows 
that the,women in the Deccan could sell landed property 
under certain circumstances. 

Alberuni says that the Hindus of his time used to arrange 
the marriages of their sons, because they used to lake 
place at a very early age.^^^®^ In another place he informs 
us that no Brahmana was allowed to marry a girl above 12 
years of age. That Alberuni’s observation was true of 
the Deccan of our period as well, is proved by the Nltivakya- 
mria from which we learn that boys were usually 16, and 
girls not above 12, at their marriage/It may be pointed 
out that as earh' as the time of the Dharmasutras, /. e. c. 300 
B.C. - c. 100 A.D., pre-puberty marriages were regarded as pre¬ 
ferable to post-puberty ones; almost all the Smritis that were 
composed at about our period pronounce most frightful curses- 
upon the guardians who fail to marry their female warda 
before they attain puberty. We may, therefore, safely 
conclude that during our period pre-puberty marriages of girls 
were the order of the day at least among the Brahmanas. 
There seem to have been some occasional cases of post-puber¬ 
ty marriages among the ruling families; the marriage of Sam- 
yogita, with the famous Prthviraja, for example, took place 
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she was quite grown up. 
lions and not the rule. 


But such cases were excep- 


Seyeral law writers from Baudhayana downwards 
observe that the custom of marrying the maternal uncle's 
daughter prevailed among the inhabitants of the Deccan. 
Inscriptions of our period refer to a number of cases of such 
marriages. Jagattunga, the predeceased son of Krshna II. had 
married a daughter of his maternal uncle S'ankaragana.^^^^^ 
The same was the case with Indra IV. Such marriages are 
recognised as valid by the Dharmas astra literature for the 
Deccanese and are still not unknown. They may have been 
fairly in vogue in our period. 


There is no Purda system even today in the Deccan, 
except in the case of a few royal families who are knowm 
to have imitated it from the north. We may, therefore, w’^ell 
presume that the custom was unknown in our period. Abu 
Zaid says :—‘ Most princes in India allow their women to be 
seen when they hold their Court. No veil conceals them from 
the eyes of the visitors.* The statement in the Kadba 
plates that the moon-faced damsels in the court of K^hna I, 
who were skilful in exhibiting internal sentiments by means 
of the movements of their hands, used to give delight to the 
ladies of the capital, would support the testimony of Abu 
Zaid that no Purda was observed in the Deccan of our period. 

Merchant Sulaiman says ;—Sometimes when the corpse 
of a king is burnt, his wives cast themselves upon the pile and 
bum themselves ; but it is for them to choose whether they 

do so or not^^^‘‘\ It will, therefore, appear that the Sati 
^ustom was not so common in the Deccan of our period ^ven 
in the royal families as it was in Kashmir, where we find 
even unclmsle queens like Jayamati compelled to ascend the 
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pyre by the force of the public opinion/Nay, 
Kalhana records the cases of concubines, sei*vants, and sisters- 
in-la\.’burning themselves along with dead kings/^^^^ The 
inference that the Satl custom was not so common in the Deccan 
as it was in the north is further supported by the fact that though 
there are several inscribed virgals of our period, scattered all 
over Kamatak commemorating the deaths of village heroes 
who had died for their communities, mention of Satis in these 
records is hardly to be seen. The only known case of Satl 
IxJongmg to our period is that of Gundamabbe, one of the 
wives of Nagadeva, a minister of Satyasraya, who had no 
issue and who is known' to have burnt herself with her 
husband when the latter was killed in war/^^*^^ Alberuiii*s 
statement that wives of kings had to burn themselves whether 
they wished it or notseems to have been based on the 
events in contemporary Kashmir and does not hold good of 
the Deccan. The statements of Sulairnan and Alberuni 
would further show that the custom was still mainly confined 
to the royal families and that it had not yet spread to the 
masses, as was the case in the later centuries. 

The custom of tonsuring widows is not referred to by 
any Muslim traveller of our period# Alberuni describes in 
detail the hard lot of the widow l^ut nowhere mentions her 
tonsure. The Smritis of our p>eriod describe in minute details 
the various rules to regulate the life of the widow, but they 
nowhere lay down that she was to shave her entire head 
periodically. Veda^^:pci$asmriti^^^^^ alone lays down that a 
widow should part with her hair at the death of her husband, 
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this is Q solitary exception. Epi^raphical evidence also 
shov^ that tonsure was not in vogue in our period ; Pehoa 
Pras asti of Mahendrapala, while describing the exploits of 
a feudatory named Purnaraja, stales that he was the cause of 
the curly hairs of the wives of his enemies becoming straight. ^ 

Anotiier expression, that is frequently used in our 
epigraphs to describe heroes, is ‘ ripavilasinisimantoddharana- 
hetah the cause of the cessation of the parting of the hairs 
of the damsels of the enemies. This expression will show 
that queens, when widowed, used to refrain from decorating 
t ^eir hair; the hair, however, was allowed to grow and was 
ample in quantity as the expression quoted in the last foot¬ 
note will show. The tonsure system, we may therefore 
conclude, was not in vogue in our period. It was, however, 
well established some time before the 17th century, for Taver¬ 
nier informs us that Hindu widows of his time used to shave 
off their hair a few days after the deaths of their husbands. 

There is a difference of opinion among the Smriti writers 
of our period as to whether virgin widows should be married 
or not Paras ara Narada,and Laghu-Satatapa^^^^' 
Permit remarriages in the case of such widows, bu 
Angiras,^^^®^ and Laghu-As'valayana^^^^^ prohibit the marri¬ 
age with a bride, even when she was merely accepted by, 
out not married to, another previously. It is, therefore, diffi¬ 
cult to say whether virgin widows in the higher classes were 
remarried or not in our period. The present writer has showm 
c sewhere^^*^^ that the Gupta Emperor Chandragupta 11 had ! 
oiarried his brother s widow Dhruvadevi. but that is a much 
and^^l Inscriptions, accounts of foreign travellers 

^ literature of the period nowhere refer to widow 
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larriages/^^^^ Later Nibandha writers are unanimous in 
declaring that such marriages are illegal in the present age. We 
may, therefore, conclude that widow remarriages were getting 
unpopular in our period. It must of course be remembered 
that the question of widow marriages never troubled the lower 
classes, among whom they were and are fairly common. 

I bn Khurdadba, who writes about the Deccan of our period, 
states :—“The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as 
lawful and wine as unlawful. This opinion prevails through¬ 
out Hind, but the king of Kumar ( i, e. the territory round the 
Cape Kamorin ) holds both the fornication and the use of 
wine as unlawful This is an astounding statement, since 

fornication has been unanimously regarded by all the Smrili 
writers, both old and new, as one of the most heinous crimes. 
A still more astounding assertion has been made by another 
Muslim merchant, Al-Idrisi, who states that in the country of 
Balhara ( /. e. Gujarat of the 12th century A.D. ) concubi¬ 
nage is permitted with all women except the married ones, and 
that a man may have intercourse with his daughter, sister or 
aunt, provided they are unmarried. Both these statement 
have to be classed under the category of the travellers* 
tales. 


It has been shown already in the last chapter how 
women, who had the misfortune of being dishonoured, were 
admitted back into their families and castes, during our 
period. The theory that such a procedure is not permitted 
in the present Kali age had not yet attained popularity. 

Our epigraphs supply us with some interesting informa¬ 
tion about a few legal points. Land transfers and similar 
transactions were done in writing, and the title deeds were 

129. It may be pointed out that Albcruni observes that death by sati 
and life long widowhood full of misery ’vcrc the only two alternatives 
before the Hindu widow. II, n. 155 
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?ularly attested. Two of the three Kanheri inscriptions, 
which record grants in favour of the local Buddhist Sangha, 
are attested to by two witnesses each. In the 3rd inscription 
there are no witnesses, probably because the donor was the 
premier of the kingdom. The spurious Ganga grant of Vira 
Nolamba is attested to by four witnesses/Sometimes, 
the principal officers and the whole population of a district are 
mentioned as witnesses of a transaction, as in the Kadba 
plates of Govinda If the debtor was a man of good 

status and well known character, loans were sometimes ad¬ 
vanced on personal security; a Ratta inscription informs us that 
udrabhatta, the founder of the Bcinahatti house, had raised 
a loan of 100 golden coins on the security of a letter of his 
name. He had agreed to call himself Rudrata and not 
Rudrabhalta, as long as the debt was not paid/^^®^ 

Government documents of transfers of lands or villages 
were not always attested, but their originals were carefully 
preserved in the state archives for future reference. The 
Bhadan plates of Aparajita, dated 997 A.D., expressly states 
that their originals were kept in the state archives at 
Thana/^^^- At the time of the renewal of old grants, these 
originals must have been consulted in order to see whether 
the claims advanced were justifiable or not. Nevertheless,, 
governments used to insist upon the possession and produc¬ 
tion of the copper plates on the part of the grantee or his 
successors in title. We come across cases of lands being 
^ y assessed on the plea that their owners could not support 
t 0 claim for exemption by the production of the tamrapaita, 
ci'eating the privileges claimed.On the other hand, we. 
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3 ^. .^aCi^etimes find owners reccjvering the possession of their lands 


hy the production of the copper plates. 

During our period adverse possession was regarded as 
creating a substantive title, if it extended continuously for 
three generations. A verse to this effect occurs at the end of 
the Kadba plates of Govinda and the theory of 

adverse possession advocated therein agrees entirely with the 
dictum of Narada that even an illegally acquired estate cannot 
be recovered by its rightful owner, if the adverse possession 
had extended over three generations. This epigraphical con¬ 
firmation of the view of the Narada Smrti will show that the 
portions dealing with the civil law in the Dharmat^astra liter¬ 
ature were usually based on actual practice, as Nilakantha 
maintains. 

The Hindu dress of our period does not seem to have 
required much tailoring. Towards the end of the 7th century 
A.D., the Hindu male dress usually consisted of two unstitched 
cloths, one worn round like the present dhoti, and the other 
used as an upper garment. Narada confirms the above 
statement of I-tsing, for he informs us that a witness might be 
presumed to be a perjurer if he continuously goes on shaking 
the.upper garment, wherewith his arm is covered.This 
again would suggest that an upper garment was used instead 
of a stitched shirt. Two travellers of the 13th and the 14th 
centuries, Marco Polo and I bn Batuta, show that down to the 
14th century the dress in the Deccan continued to be of the 
same kind. Marco Polo states that in the whole of Malabar 
no tailor could be found who could cut or stitch a coat, 
and from I bn Batuta we learn that even the Zamonan of 
Calicut was wearing only a loose unstitched upper gar¬ 


ment which was fluttering in the air. Women 


were. 
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<^ver, using stitched petticoats, as would appear from the 
references in the contemporary literary” works. 

Tire paintings in the Ajanta caves show^^"^^^ that men 
were wearing large turbans in the Deccan in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. In this respect the southern practice differed from 
that in Kashmir, where down to the llth century no one 
could wear a turban except the king.^^^^ It seems that the 
practice of growing beard was, more common in our period 
than is the case now.^^^®^ From I-tsing, we get an interest¬ 
ing description of the umbrellas in vogue towards the end 
of the 7th century The umbrella was woven with 

bamboo skin and was made as thin as possible. It was- 
about two or three feet in diameter. Sometimes it was woven 
with reeds instead of bamboo products; paper was inserted in 
the weaving and the whole was varnished with lacquer. This 
umbrella probably belonged to Bengal where I-tsing had 
spent most of his time: but we ipay presume that the Deccan 
umbrella was not much different from the one described by 
the Chinese traveller, since umbrellas of the type were quite 
common in Konkan till quite recently# 


We come across no surnames of Brahman a donees in the 
inscriptions of our period. Only their personal names and the 
names of their fathers and gotras are given. The custom of 
surnames, however, soon came in vogue after ouf period: for 
hi the Chikka Bagewadi^^^ and Bendegiri^*^^ inscriptions 
of the Yadava king Kvshna, we find surnames making thoir 
appearance. It is interesting to note that many of the sur¬ 
names given in these records survive in the Deccan to the 
^**08001 day, e# g. F^thaka, Dvivedi. Upidhyay^. Dikshita, 
^Pdita. Patiavardhana, and Ghalisasa, Ved&rthada, prasan- 
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nasarasvati, and Praudhasarasvati are some of the surnames 
that have not survived in the struggle for existence. The 

reason seems to have been that they were too cumbrous for 

daily use. It will be easily perceived that most of the sur¬ 
names above mentioned are really titles, descriptive of the 
literary achievements of the various individuals. Later on 
they crystallised into hereditary surnames. 

Some of our inscriptions supply us interesting information 
about the sports and amusements of the age. Dancing was 
a favourite amusement. The Kadba plates support the 
inference in this respect to be derived from the contemporary 
dramas, when they observe that the ladies of the capital 
used to be charmed by the skilful dance of the dancers in the 
court of Krshrial.‘^“> The presence of the dancing girls 
at the temples is also indicative of the same fondness. 
Inscription No. 67 at the Rajamiesvara temple at Tanjore 
records the provision made for the actors who took part in 
the drama at the time of the annual fair a number of 

the Deccan records also mention the provision made tor 
xheraMahhoga of deities.The expression rangabho^a 
probably refers to the provision for Pauranic dramas, that 
used to be performed at the time iof the annual fairs in 
the Deccan till quite recently. Such plays were or^nised 
also on occasions like Dasara, Holi, Ramanavami and Gokula- 
ashiami. Kautalya refers to popular dramas organised by 
ilre villagers, and we may well presume that they were 
fairly common in our period, 

/ C Animal fights were also not unknown in our age. One 

of OreGanga records refers to a fight between a boar and 

a favourite hound of Butuga II wherein both the animals were 
killed The death of this hound was certainly a great 
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_ ^ric event; had it not died, inscribed commenriorative tablet 

at Atkur would never have come into existence ; and we may 
have been still groping in the dark about the circumstances 
leading to the death of the Chola crown-princp Rajaditya. 

Hunting was one of the favourite pastimes of the Rash- 
Irakuta rulers. One of the inscriptions of Goyind 
informs us how he speared the boars preserved for his sport, 
when he returned to Ramesvaram on the. Tungabhadra. 
This inscription would show that there were game preserves 
in the various centres of the empire for the use of the 
emperors and courtiers.^ 


The sciences of astronomy and astrology were remark¬ 
ably developed in our period, and epigraphy supplies ample 
evidence to illustrate the hold which the latter had over the 
popular mind* From the Kadba plates of Govind III 
we learn that even the Jains had taken to astrology, for, the 
record states how a grant was made in favour of a Jain Matha 
because its head had removed the evil influence of Saturn 
from which a feudatory Chalukya prince was suffering. 
Saturn was indeed tremendously dreaded in our period; the 
Silahara prince Aparajitadeva^^'^’^^ and Mahamandalesvara 
Govunarasa^^^®^ are seen taking with pride the title of ‘Sani- 
varavijaya, *one who is successful (even) on Saturdays*. The 
time when Dahir started to fight vyith Kasim was carefully 
selected by his astrologers; and in order to counteract the 
advantage which the Muslim opponent enjoyed by the pre¬ 
sence of Venus behind his back, Dal\ir had fixed on his back 
a golden image of that planet.Unfortunately this golden 
Venus did not perform her duties faithfully, and poor Dahiv 
was defeated and slain. What Marco Polo has said about 
the people of Gujarat and Malabar, viz* ‘ They pay greater 
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our 


to signs and omens than any other people that exist. 
seems to have been substantially true of the Deccan of 
period. 

Besides astrology, there were a number of other super¬ 
stitious beliefs current in the society. It was believed that 
if certain vows and conditions were observed, gods could be 
compelled to do the needful; we sometimes come across 
devotees. threatening the poor god with non-co-operation. 
From one of the Ratta records from Saundatti we learn that 
Kosiraja of Banahatti had sworn to the Unborn :-<-lf disease 
and trouble should ever manifest themselves among those 
whom I protect. I will come to you no more.’ Catching a 
serpent alive was regarded as a signal proof of chastity ; 
Sugaladevi, the wife of Mapdalasvara Varma, had caught a 
serpent alive in her hand and a temple was built in her 
honour as the chastest lady of the land.^^"’’ Spells and 
enchantments against serpent bites were current, but evidence 
is available to show that their futility was often realised. 
Many women were induced to administer herbs and medi¬ 
cines to their hgsbands, which were supposed to be efficacious 
in keeping them under their control, but which very often 
ruined their health and hastened their death. Sometimes 
some loyal subjects used to take the vow that they would 
offer their Qwn heads, if their king were to be blessed with a 
son. Soiab No. 479 informs us that in c. 99) A.D. Katega 
took a vow to offer his head to the goddess Gundabbe of 
Haj- yfe, if his king Santivarman got a son ; a son was soon 
born and then Katega allowed the royal soldiers to cut off 
his head, and of course went to heaven,^ere were 
others who used to vow to pffer their own heads in case a son 
was bom to them, cases are on record to ahow that such 
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actually Ibn Khurdadba informs us 

that persons who had grown very old and weak very often 
used.to commit suicide in holy places, either by drowning or 
by burning themselves on auspicious days/^^.^ This custom 
may have prevailed to some extent, since the famous Chan- 
della king Dhanga is known to have courted ‘death by 
allowing himself to be drowned at Prayaga, when he had 
grown very old/^^^ 


It is not to be supposed that the above practices were 
universal; they were confined to certain sections of the society. 
They are simply mentioned here in order to give an idea of 
the superstitions of the age as they can be ascertained from 
epigraphy. 


CHAPTER XV 

Economic Condition 

An enquiry into the economic conditions of our period 
is beset with several difficulties. Sources of information, 
both indigenous and foreign, are scanty and their interpreta¬ 
tion is rendered difficult by the uncertainty as to the precise 
meaning to be attached to the technical terms used therein. 
It is proposed to utilise in this chapter some of the records 
hailing from Tamil countr>\ A part of that province was under 
the Rashfrakuta occupation for nearly a quarter of a centu»y in 
the reign of Krshna Ilf, many of whose records hail from that 
province, which can be interpreted only with the help afford¬ 
ed by other Chola records. It would be therefor'e botlb 
necessary and useful to supplement our information from 
other contemporary Chola records. 
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L:5t us first enquire into the wealth of the country. This 
' is primarily derived from its natural products and industries, 
and secondarily from its commerce and conquests. The 
natural products of the Deccan under the Rashtrakutas 
could not have been much different from those of the 
. present day as far as the produce of the soil is concerned, 
since no considerable climatic changes are known to have 
taken place during the last 1000 years. Gottpn was produced 
in large quantity in southern Gujarat, Khandesh, and Berar; 
cotton yarn and cloth are mentioned among the articles of 
, export from Bharoch by the Periplus in the 1st century A.D., 
hy^^^ Marco Polo in the 13th centurj^^^^ and by Tavernier 
in the 16th century/^^ It is obvious that in our period too 
the regions referred to must have been producing cotton, as 
they do even today. Gujarat cotton in Marco Polo's time 
was a rough variety suitable for stuffing only, the same pro* 
hably was the case in our period too. Indigo is known to 
have been extensively exported from Gujarat and Tliana in 
the 17thand 13th^^^ centuries A.D. and the crop was pro¬ 
bably raised in our period too. Incense and perfumes were 
exported in large quantity from Saimur and Thana in the 
12th and 13th centuries and the same may have been the 
case in our period too. The chief crops in Maharashtra must 
have been jawari, hajri and oilseeds and Kamatak must have 
produced cotton in addition. Konkan was rich in coconuts, 
betelnuts and rice; the western ghats and parts of Mysore 
yielded large quantities of sandal, teak, and ebony wood. 
It may be pointed out that the timber of these trees was 
exported from western Indian ports since pre-historic times. 
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le fertility of the Deccan soil compares unfavourably 
with that of the alluvial plains of Bengal or the United Pro¬ 
vinces, but the comparatively meagre wealth, that was availa¬ 
ble from this source, was supplemented by the-metallurgical 
products in a much greater degree than is the case at present. 
Copper is mentioned as an article of export from Bharoch in 
the Periplus^'^^ and since northern India depended almost 
entirely on the produce of the local copper mines down to the 
beginningof the I7th century we need not suppose 

that the copper exports in the first century A.D., were merely 
of the nature of re-exports. But it was not only in northern 
India that this metal was worked out; traces of more or less 
extensive workings of copper mines have been discovered in 
the districts of Cudappah, Bellary, Chanda, Buldhana, 
Narsingpur, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Dharwar. Some 
of these mines are known to have been worked up right up to 
the time of Hyder Ali. It is, therefore, very likely that the 
Wealth of the Deccan of our period must have been to some 
extent increased by the yields of these copper mines. We 
should not forget in this connection that copper was a much 
costlier metal than it is now. In the 17th century it was five 
times costlier than now%^^°^ and at about our period silver 
Was only 3 times dearer than copper and 14 times cheaper 
than gold. The relative ratio of prices,of gold and copper, 
as given by Brihaspati, is 1 : 48. The present ratio of the 
prices of these metals is about 1 : 1500. 

Far more valuable than the mines of copper were the 
mines of precious stones^ that were actively worked with 
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^ profit during our period. Cudappah, Bellary, KamuU 
and the Krishna valley near Golconda, continued to yield 
rich harvests in diamonds till a much later time, as we know 
from Marco Polo/^^^ Ibn Batuta^^^^ and Tavernier^^‘^\ At 
the time of Ibn Batuta Deogiri, which was then till quite 
recently the capital of the Deccan, was a famous centre of 
the jewelry trade; during our period Malkhed, the Rashtra- 
kuta capital, which was much nearer the diamond fields, must 
similarly have been the main market for the precious stones- 
unearthed in the mines mentioned above. Tavernier, writing^ 
in the 17 th century, says that the port of Goa had formerly a 
large export trade in jewelry; but whether this former period 
mentioned by him can go bach to our age is doubtful. 

Contemporary documents do not give any adequate idea 
of the industries of the period; but we can get a fair notion 
from the accounts of foreign merchants of the earlier and later - 
periods. Cloth industry was the principal one. From the 
Periplus we learn that cloth was largely exported from 
Bharochand Damarike /. e. Dravid country/The principal 
centres in the Deccan were Minnagar. Gujarat, Ujjain, Paithan 
and Tagara/^*^^ Most of these continued to be centres of 
cloth industry down to the 17th century A.D. Marco Polo 
states that Gujarat, Thana and Warangal used to manu¬ 
facture and export considerable quantities of cloth in the 
13th century,^^*^ and Tavernier notes that prodigious quan¬ 
tities of clear and white calicos were manufactured in 
Burhanpur and Berar, and were trur.sported thence to 
Persia, Turkey, Poland, Arabia and Cairo. It is there, 
fore but fair to conclude that during our period, which is 
almost midway between these two, the industry may have 
been equally thriving. Paithan and Warangal were, and 
still are, particularly famous for their muslins. About the 

12. II, p. 360. 13. p. 217. 14. p. 319, 15. p. 227. 16. p. 34. 
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manufacture at these places, Marco Polo says,—‘ Tliese 
are the most delicate buckrams and of the highest price; in 
sooth they look like the tissue of spider’s web. There can be 
ho king or queen in the world but might be glad to wear 
them/ Paitham, the narhe given to the high class silken 
varies ol ladies in the Deccan, is significant in this connection. 

From Marco Polo we learn that southern Gujarat and 
northern Maharashtra were great centres of tanning industry 
in the 13th century. Leather was exported in large quantities 
from Thana in Gujarat the quantity of hide dressed was 
so great that several shiploads could be exported to Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf/^^^ This tanning industry of the 
Deccan and Gujarat is not mentioned in the Peri plus, but 
since it was in full vigour in the 13th century, and had cap¬ 
tured a number of foreign markets, it is reasonable to infer 
that it must have begun its career during our period. 

Ibn Batuta compliments the Marathas of the region 
round Daulatabad and Nandurbar on their skill in arts; but 
what particular arts he was referring to is difficult to ascertain, 
as he does not mention them. Marco Polo refers to the mat 
industrj^ flourishing in southern Gujarat and northern Maha- 
i^ashtra in the 13th century when beautiful mats in red and 
blue leather, exquisitely inlaid with figures of birds and beasts 
and skilfully embroidered with gold and silver, used to be 
exported in large quantities from these provinces. It is 

not improbable that this industry too, which was prospering 
in the 13th centuiy, may go back to our period. 

Mysore was very rich in elephants and we may therefore 
well presume that it may have been a centre of ivory industiy. 

Contemporary records do not give any detailed account 
of the commerce of the period, but the accounts given by the 
Periplus, Alberuni, Al Idrisi, Marco Polo and Ibn Batula 
can give us some idea in this respect. Bharoch, which was 
20. II, p. 391. 21. 11, p. 395. 22. I!, p. 393. 23. il, pp.-"*93-4* 
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all-India port since veiy early times, continued to be so iri. 
our period. From Al-Idrisi, who is slightly later than our 
period, we learn that it was a port for vessels coming from. 
China as well as for those coming from Sindh and the Per' 
sian Gulf.^^^^ Its inhabitants were rich and principally en¬ 
gaged in trade; they used to engage freely upon speculations 
and distinct expeditions. Merchandise from every country 
was found there, and was sent on from there to other countries* 
The Gujarat Rashtrakutas must have derived considerable 
revenues from the import duties at this port. The prosperity 
of Bharoch may have been, to some extent, affected in our 
period by the rise of the port of Cambay and its inclusion 
in the Gurjara Pratihara empire. This must have diverted to 
tie new port a portion of the northern trade which formerly 
flowed to Bharoch, as Cambay was nearer to the Gurjara^ 
Pratihara capital Kanauj. 

Kalyan which was a natural port of export for the 
northern Deccan was the next port of importance. In the 
6th centuiy at the time of Cosmos Indicopleustes* it was one. 
of the five important ports trading in cloth, brass, and black- 
wood logs ; die same was very probably the case in our 
period too. Naosari, Sopara, Thana, Saimur, Dabhol, Jayagad, 
Devagad and Malvan were other ports of minor importance, 
engaged chiefly in coastal trade. The revenues from all 
these ports must have been fairly extensive. From the 
FCharepatan plates of Anantadeva it wood seem that the- 
impou duties on the coastal trade were less than those on 
the foreign trade* 

The above description of the natural resources and 
industries of our period can enable us to complete the list 
of the articles of export. Cotton yarn and cloth, both rough 
and fine, muslins, hides, mats, indigo, incense, perfumes, betel 
nuts, coconuts, sandal and teak wood, sesame oil, and ivory 
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lave been the principal articles available for w;xpprt; 
most of these have also been actually enumerated among 
the..articles of export by the Periplus, Al Idrisi, Marco folo^ 
and Ibn Batuta. Bharoch used to export a number of pro* 
ducts from northern India as well in the time of the Periplus, 
and the same probably continued to be the case» at least to 
some extent, in our period too. Diamonds were available 
for export, but it is riot known whether the Rashtrakutas had 
put any embargo on the trade in that commodity. From some 
of the later writers like Tavernier/’^^ we learn that 


some or 


the kings of later days would not permit the export of the 
bigger diamonds; it is not impossible that the same restriction 
may have been imposed by the governments of our period. 


Among the articles of imports at the port of Bharoch,. 
the Periplus mentions inferior pearls from the Persian Gulf,, 
dates, gold, slaves, Italian wine, but in small quantity, 
copper, tin, lead, topaz, siorax, sweet clover, flint glass, 
antimony, gold and silver coins, and singing boys and girls 
for kings. With some exceptions these must have con¬ 
tinued to be imported even in our period, as they were not 
procurable in India and were required by her people. From 
Marco Polo we learn that Thana used to import gold, silver,, 
and copper in the I3th century. Import trade in horses 
v/as extensive. Marco Polo says that every vessel visiting the 
Deccan and Gujarat ports invariably carried horses in addition 
to other cargo. This trade must have been even brisker in 
our period; for, the needs of the mounting department of the 
Rashtrakufas and their feudatories must have been very 
great. 


The principal means of transport in our period was the 
bullock cart, Al Idrisi says that there was no other means 
of travelling in Gujarat, except chariots drawn by oxen under 
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of a driver. The same was probably the_ 

►ur period. Horses were fairly dear and were therefore 
not available for transport purposes. The bullock carts were* 
however, fairly comfortable; Tavernier, writing in the 17th 
'Century, says that they were more commodious than anything 
that has been invented for ease in France and Italy/'"^®^ This 
compliment is of course paid to the conveyance of the 17th 
century, but when we remember how conservative the Hindu 
artisan is, it would appear vejy probable that the bullock 
carts of our period too were equally good. 


We have no contemporary records which throw light 
upon the condition of the roads. The author of the Periplus 
complains^^^^ that goods from Paithan, Tagara and other 
places in the Deccan had to be brought to Bharoch in 
waggons through great tracts without roads, and the picture 
drawn by Tavernier about the state of affairs in the 17th 
century is no more f latte ringAbout the Deccan he says 
that wheeled carriages do not travel there, the roads being 
too much interrupted by high mountains, tanks, and rivers. 
These reasons assigned by Tavernier would show that the 
roads were bad mainly in the ghats and hilly areas. The 
military necessities of the empire must have compelled the 
Rashtrakutas to keep the roads in a fairly good condition. It is 
not very likely that in our period, even the roads' over the 
gliato and hills were as bad as they were in the times of the 
Greek and French traveller. 

Besides the bullock cart, the oxen and pack horses of 
an inferior breed must have been used for transport, especial¬ 
ly in the hilly tract, or when it was desired to have a speedy 
transport. In the Muslim period several subcastes used to 
follow the caravan’s profession, transporting merchandise 
from one place to another. Individuals used to own as many 
as 100 bullocks; they used to move along with their wives, 
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_ Iren, and priests, and had no houses of their own."^^^ A 
similar mode of transport was probably in vogue in the 
Decean of our period where roads were too hilly to admit 
of cart transport 

Problems connected with land revenue and the incidence 
of taxation have been discussed already in chapter XI; some 
other agrarian topics will be considered here. The prevail¬ 
ing tenure of the Deccan of our period was Rayatwari, but 
a zemindar class, the members of which were assigned royal 
revenues, did exist to a limited extent The mention of 
^ramapati along with ^ramakuta in some of our records shows 
that the former was a village holder. Some of the officials 
were assigned revenues of villages and towns, as shown al¬ 
ready, and these probably arc referred to as ^raniapatis. 
There is no evidence, however, to show that whole districts or 
Talukas were being assigned to revenue farmers. 

A record belonging to the middle of the 10th century 
hailing from Tirukkalavur states that the village assembly 
had taken on trust for cultivation a piece of land, the proceeds 
of which were to be utilised, apparently, for some charily. 

The members of the assembly had agreed to have the land 
cultivated (on the terms) iwo to one. The expression in the 
Italics obviously refers to the lease condition determining the 
shares of the owner and the tiller, but unfortunately there is 
nothing in the record to indicate whether it was the owner or 
the cultivator w’ho was entitled to two shares. Nor do we 
know whether the produce was to be divided in the grrss or 
after the government dues had been paid. In the Deccan at 
present sometimes the owner receives three shares and the 
tiller two, sometimes the owner two and the tiller one and 
som.etimes the division is equal It is, therefore, difficult to 
state whether the assembly in the above case received two 
shares or only one. The former alternative seems probable. 
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Let us now consider the question whether the land was 
freely transferrable or not. There is sufficient evidence to 
show that the transfer of land was not an affair in which only 
the seller and the purchaser were concerned. A record from 
Saundatti/^®^ which is unfortunately fragmentary, records a 
gift of land to a Jain temple, which was made with the 
consent of fifty agriculturists. It seems very probable that 
these agriculturists were the Mahajanas of the locality; if so, 
it is clear that the sales of the land required the consent of 
the village community. An inscription from Belgaum district 
records that when the Ratta ruler Kartavirya gave 800 kammas 
of land to a temple at Nesarge, the six headmen of the place 
received a gift of money * like that which was customary to 
give at the time of buying.’It would therefore seem that 
even when the rulers of the land were alienating landed 
property, they had to pay a certain duty to the village head* 
man. This customary gift to the village headmen seems to 
have been due to the necessity of getting the consent of the 
village community, whose spokesmen they were. This record 
belongs to the 13th century and since it does not refer to the 
consent of the Mahajanas for the transaction, like the 10th 
century record from the same locality referred to above, it 
would appear that the consent of the village community was 
gradually becoming a more or less formal affair. Here again 
we find epigraphical evidence supporting the Smriti literature. 
In his lengthy introduction to the Dayabhaga section, 
VijhanesVara quotes an anonymous text, declaring that 
transfer of land can become effective only with the consent 
of the village community, castemen, neighbours and kinsmen. 
He, however, maintains that the consent of the village com¬ 
munity was merely intended for the publication of the tran¬ 
saction; it does not mean that the transaction becomes ultra- 
vires if no such consent was obtained previously. The con- 

36 J. B.B. R. A.S.,X..p. 208. 
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sent of the neighbours also was merely to avoid any quarrel 
about the boundaries/^^^ It would therefore appear, both 
from the epigraphical and Smriti evidence, that the consent 
of the village community was becoming a more or less formal 
affair at the end of our period. 

There is evidence to show that if a village or land was 
owned by several cosharers, no new owner could be introduced^ 
except with the consent of the whole body. The Sivapur 
inscription of Mahas'ivagupta, belonging to c. 800 A.D., 
assigns ^ share of 5 villages to 15 Brahmanas. The grant 
was hereditary, but on the condition that the grantees and'^ 
their descendants continued to be men of learning and high 
moral character. The record expressly adds that if a sharer 
died heirless, or was ignorant, or immoral, his share was to be 
assigned to some other relative by the remaining coshares,, 
and not by the king.^^^^ 

The village artisan^ like the carpenter, the smith, the 
potter, etc., were maintained by the community by the assign¬ 
ment of a certain grain-share from each farmer, in return , for 
which the artisans were to supply his needs during the year. 
This system has been veiy ancient in the Deccan and continues 
to the present day.^^^ 

Let us now proceed to consider the means of exchange. 
A number of Chola records, to which attention will be drawn 
later, show that during our period barter was extensively 
practised in Tamil country. It has been shown in Chapter XI 
how the Rashtrakut as and their feudatories used to receive. 
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revenues sometimes wholly and sometimes partly in 
icind. The government transaction under these circumstances 
must have been at least partly by barter. We shall not 
therefore be far wrong in assuming that in our province, as 
in Tamil country, the barter system was fairly in vogue. 

A number of coins of gold £ind silver are mentioned in 
our records, but it is strange that so far not a single coin, 
belonging indisputably to the Rashtrakuta dynasty should 
have been discovered. Silver coins of Krshnaraja bearing the 
legend Paramamahes vara-mahadityapada (or matapitrpadli )• 
niidhydia-S flKrslwat'ajahy which have been discovered in 
large quantities in the district of Nasik and in Marathi C. P. 
were first attributed with some hesitation to the Rashtrakuta 
king Krshna I, but that view does not seem to be correct. 
As Rapson has pointed out, these coins imitate too closely the 
latest Gupta coins of the locality to permit the assumption 
that they belong to Krshna They are besides undated; 

Rashtrakuta silver coins bore the dates of issue. Our notions 
of the Rashtrakuta coinage have therefore to be based, not 
on first hand evidence but on a number of a priori considera¬ 
tions. 

Dramma, Suvarna, Gadyanaka, Ka\anju and KUsu arc the 
principal coins mentioned in our period. Dramma is the San- 
^ritised form of the Greek term drachme. The silver coins 
of the Indo-Baktrian kings, weighing about 65 grains, were 
known by that naine and we may presume that the weight 
of the drammas mentioned in our records was more or less 
the same. One of the Kanheri inscriptions belonging to the 
time of Amoghavarsha 1 mentions golden drammas and dis¬ 
tinguishes them from ordinary drammas mentioned a little 
earlier/**^' It would thus appear that the name dramma was 
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/to both silver and golden coins in the northern pro¬ 
vinces of the Rashtrakuta empire. Our four anna silver piece 
weighs about 48 grains ; silver dramma was thus about one- 
third bigger than this coin. 

Cambay plates of Govinda IV mention.a gift of 1400‘*^^ 
villages yielding an annual revenue of seven lakhs of Suvarnas 
1 he value and weight of this Suvarna coin is difficult to 
detcTOine. According to several well known authorities 
like Kautalya, Manu, etc., the term Suvarna denotes a golden 
coin weighing 80 raktikas or about 146 grains. Suvarna 
coins of this description of early dates have not been dis¬ 
covered. but it is well-kno^vn that the Imperial Guptas tried 
to restore this national unit towards the middle of the 5th 
century A.D. The Suvarija coins mentioned in the Cambay 
plates, however, did not very probably weigh so much as 
146 grains. Most of the golden coins of southern dynasties 
of oiir period vary in weight from 45 to 55 grains: no golden 
coins weighing about 146 grains have so far been discovered 
belonging to the Deccan of our period. It is not improbable 
that the term Suvarpa has been used in the Cambay plates to 
denote, not the technical Suvarna coin weighing about 146 
grains, but the current golden coin weighing like the dramma 
about 65 grains. 

The epigraphical records from Kamatak and Tamil pro¬ 
vinces usually mention Kalanju. Gadyaijaka and h^su as the 
^rrcnl coins of the land. These were all golden coins. 
J^lanju is really the name of a prickly climbing speci is of 
Cmsalpina. the weight of whose seed varies between 45 to 
50 grains. The average weight of the early punch-marked 
golden coins of the south also varies between 45 and 50groins. 
The normal weight of a Kalanju coin of our period may 
therefore be presumed to be more or less the sam?. It was 
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tcre about a quarter of a tola in weight/^^^ It must be. 
"however, remembered that there were some local vanations 
in its weight: thus an inscription refers to a gift of 25 Kalanjus 
for a perpetual lamp weighed by the balance used in the case 
of charitable edicts. A record of the time of Parantaka I 
mentions Kalanjus weighed by a stone called after Vedelvi- 
dugu, which was the surname of the Pallava king Tellarareinda 
Nandipottaraiyar/^*^^ Since the actual weight of the Kalanju 
seed varied by a few grains, it would seem that the standard 
was specifically determined by the state from time to time. 
The variation could not have been of more than a few grains, 

The coin Gadyanaka was equal to two Kalanjus and thus 
weighed about 90 grains. It was a gold coin equal to the 
modern eight anna piece. 7 Kalanjus were equal to 20 
Kasus: a Kasu thus weighed about 15 grains of gold. 

Other coins occasionally mentioned are Manjadi and 
Akkain. Manjadi was one-twentieth of a Kalanju and thus 
weighed only about 2^ grains. Akkam was one-twelfth of a 
Kasu and was thus about half the size of the Manjadi. 

The coinage, above referred to, was almost all in gold, 
drarnma being the only exception. Silver coins from the 
southern India, belonging to the first millennium of the 
Christian Era. are very rare. We shall therefore experience 
some difficulty in converting the prices in gold of our age in¬ 
to corresponding prices in rupees of the present day, as we do 
not know the precise ratio of prices of these two metals du) ^ 
ing cur period. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkai has pointed out^^^^ how 
the Nasik cave inscription No, 12 shows that the ratio between 
the prices of these two metals was 1 : 14. The record ex¬ 
pressly equates 35 Keufshapanas to 1 Suvarna, and since the 
ratio of copper to gold was iiever so high as 1; 35, we have to 
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[elude that the Karshapanas of the record were siKer and 
not copper coins each one weighing 32 ratis, i. e. two-fifths of a 
golden Suvarna: the ratio between the prices of the two metals 
thus becomes 35 x 32: 1 x 80 /. e. 14 : i. S'akranlti, which was 
probably composed not much later than our period, gives the 
ratio as 1 : 16.'"’ Tavernier, writing in the middle of the 17th 
century, says that the golden rupee was equal to 14 silver 
ones.'-’'®’ It would thus seem that the relative prices of these 
two metals were fairly constant from the 1st to the 17th 
century, and we may, therefore, presume that in our period 
they were somewhere in the vicinity of 1 : 15. The ratio before 
the recent rise in the price of gold was about 1: 30. 

The following table of the values of the various coins 
may be useful to the reader for ready reference. 


Name. Metal 


silver. 

gold. 


(1) Dramma. 

(2) Dramma. 

(3) Kalanju. 

(4) Gadyanaka. 

<5) Kasu. ’ 

(6) Manjadi. 

(7) Akkam. 
Commerce and 


Approximate Approximate 

weight present value. 

65 grains or ^ tola about 6 as, 

»• about Rs. 7. 

48 grains or i tola, about Rs. 5. 

96 grains or i tola, about R&, 10. 

15 grains. about Rc* 1 lo as. 

2j grains. about 4 as. 

1? grains. about 2 as. 

industry, that were described a little 


^•hile ago, presuppose not only currency, but also banking 
raciiities. Tliese latter were provided in our period by guild 
organisations. These organisations have been,- since early 
limes, a conspicuous feature of the Hindu trade and industry. 

9 early as the Andhra period, the whole of the Deccan was 
spread with a network of guilds/^*’ which used to regulate 
rade and industry, train apprentices, and do the banking 
business, not only for their members but also for the public. 
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^guilds continued to flourish in our period too. In c. 775 A.D. 
there was a guild of weavers at Laxmesvar, the headman of 
which had agreed to make a certain contribution for a certain 
religious object. An inscription from Mulgund. dated 
c. 880 A.D., records a gift by four heads of a guild belonging to 
360 towns. The precise import of this description of the 

guild is not easy to determine, but it looks very probable that 
the description is intended to indicate that its membership 
spread over 360 towns and villages. The record 
immediately proceeds to record a gift, made by some local 
Brahmanas, with the consent of 2000 merchants. The context 
of these two passages in this inscription would suggest that 
these 2000 merchants were connected with the guild, or were 
perhaps its members. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the 
members of the guild were spread over 360 different localities. 

Tlie absence of more numerous references to guilds in 
records, strictly falling within our period, must be regarded as 
merely accidental, for we get several references to them in the 
epigraphs of tlie succeeding centuries. An inscription from 
Belgamve. dated 1083 A.D..^^^Vefers to a guild which apparently 
ruled over or had its offices in 18 cities; another from Managoli, 
dated 1161 A.D., 
guilds of oilmen, 
makers and fruit-sellers. Recently two inscriptions have been 
published, one from Kolhapur, dated S aka 1058, and the other 
from Miraj, dated S'aka 1066 which give interesting 

information about a guild of the Vira-Balanjus, the member¬ 
ship of which had extended over four districts. A record from 
Saundalti, dated 1205 A.D.,^"^^ refers to an assemblage of aif 
the people of the district, headed by all the guilds of the place. 
The names of the guilds are not given in this record, but they 


refers to several grants made by the 
weavers, artisans, basket-makers, mat- 
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in all probability similar to those at Managoli. It is, 
therefore, quite likely that the guild organisation in our period 
was not quite so negligible as the references occurring in the 
inscriptions, strictly belonging to our age, may perhaps lead 
us to conclude. 

Some of our records give us a glimpse into the working 
of these guilds. The weavers* guild at Laxmesvar had only 
one head, the Mulgund guild, with a probable membership 
2000, had four heads, while the one at Belgamve, which is 
described as ruling over 18 cities, had an executive of 9. The 
Vi'ra Balanju guild mentioned in the Miraj inscription had an 
executive of 15, belonging to the different localities of the 
districts, over which its membership had spread. It would 
thus seem that every guild had an executive, the strength of 
which varied with its membership and activities. It is 
interesting to note that these executive committees of the 
guilds, which we discovei' in inscriptions, should be also found 
in literary works like the Ycijnavalkyjsmrtit^^^' and Nltioakya^ 
Meetings of the general body were convened 
when general policy had to be discussed or grants from guild 
Properties or requiring recurring contributions from individual 
rnembers were contemplated. 

A number of records above mentioned, e. g. those from 
Managoli, Miroj. etc., record contributiems from members o! 
guilds towards religious objecti, on a certain scale: it would 
thus appear that the guild acted as a corporate unit and tliat 
the resolutions, probably passed by a majority, were bin^liiK; 
on all the members. The guild at Belgamve had its 5 lh; 
coK ts; this fact may show that they could frame Sye' O’'vs 
tjpon its members. Here again we find epigraphy 
Cviiruborating the Sniriti litemture, for Manu' and Yajnacal 
W down that the rules .v. d regulations o‘ the guiM- 
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tj be respected by the king, if they were not against 
public interest. 

While describing the guild nnembers who had come to 
•witness the wrestling between Kansa and Krshna, Hari- 
vans refers to their banners bearing upon them the repre¬ 
sentations of the implements of their different industries. 
That the association of particular banners with particular 
devices mentioned in the Harivansa is not fictitious is proved 
by the Belgamve and Kolhapur inscriptions referred to above, 
which refer to the banner of the Vira-Balanjus, and describe 
it as bearing the device of a hill. These banners were 
probably carried at the head of the caravans or militias of the 
guilds, as was later the custom of the European companies 
in India/^^^ 

An inscription from Dambal states that a guild of the 
locality had its ovsm umbrellas and chauris^^^^ The umbrellas 
and cAa«m, which this guild was using in 1095 A.D., were 
obtained by a royal charier from Jagadekamalla ( c. 1018*- 
1040 A.D. ) It would thus appear that some of the bigger 
guilds used to receive royal charters determining their powers 
and privileges. The above record further describes the 
Dambal guild as the lord of Aihole, the best of towns. Tliis 
may perhaps show that some of the big guilds were often 
entrusted by the state with the government of towms and 
cities. The reason for such a step may have been the loans 
advanced to the state by the guild banks; as a security for 
these loans towns like Aihole may have been handed over 
to trie creditor guild by iho debtor state. Maintenance of 
troops was a natural corollary of the overlordship of towns 
and cities; members of guilds must have either formed or 
officei^ed their own militias, otherwise it would be difficult to 
justify their description in the Dambal and Kolhapur records 
as ‘ persons whose breasts were embraced by the goddess of 

61. Chap. 86, 5. 65. Tavernier, p. 36. 66. I. A., X, p. 188; 
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p^ct impetuosity and bravery’. It may be pointed out th^ 
the Mandsor inscription, belonging to the middle of the 5lh 
century A.D., also describes some of its members as experts iri 
archery, and bold in forcibly uprooting the enemy in baltle/^'^' 
Another reason why guilds had to maintain their own militias 
was to safeguard their goods, while being transported from 
one place to another. From Tavernier we leani that in the 
Muslim period each cart in the caravan had to be protected by 
four soldiers, each of whom had to be paid Rs. 4 a month. 
Similar precautions may have been necessary in our period as 
w'cll, and the maintenance of a militia would have reduced the 


expense of keeping the mercenary force, besides adding to 
the dignity and prestige of the corporation. In this connec¬ 
tion we should not forget that even village communities in our 
period used to maintain their own militias. 

The guild banks were among the most stable banks of 
our period, inspiring the highest amount of public confidence. 
The village communities also had their owm banks as shown 
already, and these must have been equally stable institu¬ 
tions. Private individuals also must be then, as now, carry* 


ing on banking business. 

Let us now proceed to ascertain the rate of interest. 
There ife sufficient epigraphical e\idence to help us in this 
matter. A fCanheri inscription of the time of Amoghavarsha I 
mentions a certain investment in a local bank, winch 
had agreed to pay an interest in f>erpetuity upon it. This 
I'ecoi'd stales that the rate of interest was to be determined 
hy experts from time to time. This provision was a reaspnblc 
one; tii- guild had to pay t'l^e interest in pc^-petuity, and no 
dcfinitv:: rate Cvr^uld be guaranteed for ah tr'>*ie to come. The 
rate must vary v. iih the conditions of the money market, li 
is. however, wo/ih iioting that a similar saving clause does 
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in the numerous other inscriptions of our period^ 
which state the agreed rate of interest on deposits given in 
perpetuity. It is, however, not unlikely that in practice the 
b£inks of the guilds and the village communities, which had 
bound themselves to supply interest at a certain rate, may 
have been allowed some latitude, if the condition of the 
money market was severely adverse to them. 

Another Kanheri inscription of the same period 
supplies some data to determine the rate of interest of the 
locality. We find tliat the premier of the local S'ilahara 
dynasty had to invest 160 Drammas in order to provide 
annually 20 Drammas for the Buddha worship, 3 Drammas for 
the building s repairs, 5 Drammas for the robes of the monks 
and 1 Dramma for the purchase of the books; 160 Drammas 
could thus fetch, by way of interest, 29 , Drammas annually. 
The rate of interest, which prevailed at Kanheri towards the 
end of the 9th century is thus found to be about 17 percent per 
annum. 

We get copious data to determine the current rate of 
interest during the latter half of the 10th century A.D. An 
inscription from Tiruvurrur in Chingleput district, dated in 
the 22nd year of Ki^hna III, mentions an investment on 
which the village assembly of Kuattur had agreed to pay in 
perpetuity an interest of 15%. This rate of interest seems to 
have been not far removed from the normal rate on perpetual 
deposits; a number of inscriptions from Tanjore belonging to 
the first half of the llth century disclose 12i% as the current 
rate on such deposits. Sometimes the interest on capital 
in cash /. e., Kalanjus, is stated in kind /. e., in Kalams of paddy. 
But here again, if we convert the Kalams into their cosh 
equivalent, the rate of interest is found to be varying between 
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to 15%. Thus an inscription of the time of Krshna III 
records a gift of 20 Kalanjus bj' a queen of Vaidumba 
Maharaja, a feudatory of that emperor. The interest on these 
20 Kajanjus is stated to be 20 Kalams of paddy. Another 
inscription from south Arcot district, belonging to the reign of 
the same emperor, shows that the rate of interest in that 
locality also was 1 Kalam per Kalanju."'” This Kalam is, 
however, by the Perilmai measure which was 25% bigger 
than the normal Kalam, as will be soon shown. The rate of 
interest wll thus work out to be 1^ Kalam per Kalanju, if we 
take the Kalam to consist of 12 Maraltkals of 8 and not of 10 
.-ris. The price of paddy at this period varied between 
8 to 12 Kalams per Kajanju, as will be soon shown; an 
interest of 1 Kalam per Kalanju would thus be somewhere 


between 8 to l2i/o, and an interest of Kalam would be 


between 10 to 15/, 


. 0 / 


In some localities, however, much higher rates prevailed. 
A Bana inscription, dated 915 states that the interest 

on 20 Kalanjus was to be 5 Kalanjus. The rate of interest in 
this case is, therefore, 25/^ A still higher rate of interest is 
seen to prevail in a record, belonging to the time of 
Parantaka I, h e., the first half of the 10th century. A local 
temple at Annamalai, which had to pay to the assembly n tax 
of 18 ilakHasu on the lands belonging to it, is seen arranging 
for the annual payment of 6 llakkasu by dei^isiting a capital 
of 15 llakkasu with the members of the village assembly. 
The rate of interest here works out to be as high as 40?^. 
This rate is much above the normal one; it may hr due to the 
viliage assembly being in urgent need of funds for meeting 
some pressing need of tht' liour; it is aho possilde that t!io 
-assembly may have decided to show'a ^^ ccial favour to the 
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deity of the village by giving an indirect concession m the land 
ax by allowing an abnormal rate of interest on the capital 
deposited by the temple authorities for that purpose- 
Interest at high rale like 30 or 40% is only 
the vast maiority of the records 7 
interest, when the capital was in cash, is found o be ^ary ^ 
between 12 to 15%. It is interesting 

permitted by Manu.;^- Yajnavalkya.«^’ and kautaba 
on the capital in cash is also 15/o. 

If the capital advanced was in kind we find that the rate 
of interest was much higher. Ukkal inscription No. .. 


belonging to the time of Kampanavarman. 

agreement of the villagers to pay an interest of 100/.ad,s on 
a capital of 400 ibSdis of rice, while another 

locality mentions an interest of 500 kad.s on a capital of 100^ 
The rate of interest in these cases works out to be 25/o and O/o 
respectively. Here again epigraphy is seen confirming the 
wsLony of tho Smritis. Koutolya pennils »o .n»,«l 
of 50% in the case of the capital in gram, and Manu, 
YaiSavalfeyo/-' and Vasiahsha.'- who do no. po™. jh. 
capital in cash to be exceeded by the interest, dec aie a 
in the case of the capital in corn the interest may amount to 
two times the capital, showing thereby that the normal rate 
of interest permitted on the corn was about twice as hig as 
that allowed on the capital in cash. 

It must be remembered that the normal rate of interest 
of 12 to 15% on the cash capital was the one which the 
bfinks of the guilds and the village communities, whose secu- 
rity was unquestionable, were allowing on permanent deposits 
which were never to be withdrawn. Ordinary debtors could 

have obtained loans from these banks obviously at a muc.i 


records an 
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igher rate of interest. It is, therefore, very probable that 
these banks may have charged an interest of about 20% to 
the debtors, who could offer good security for the loan, and 
that private money lenders may have charged about 25%. 
This inference is supported by the statement of Manu that 
a person charging interest at 24% is not guilty of sin/®"^ If 
the security were of doubtful value, the rate of interest must 
have been still higher, say 30 to 35%. The statements in 
Manu and Yajhavalkya^^^^ that Brahmanas. Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas, and Sudras should be charged interest at 24°% 
36%, 48/o, and 60/o, respectively would seem to show that the 
poorer classes like the tillers of the soil, who could not pro¬ 
bably have given quite a good security, were charged interest 
varying between 30% to 50%, This conclusion is fully supported 
by the above epigraphical evidence, which shows that the 
depositors could get from the banks of the best security an 
interest of about 15%. One can now well understand why 
the Smritis hold the usurer in low estimation and declare him 
to be a person unfit for being invited for a SVaddha. The 
rates of interest figuring in the examples given in the Lilavatl 
by Bhaskaracharya vary from 36 of to 50%/^^^ 


Inscriptions of Krshna III and his Chola contemporaries 
supply interesting data to determine the prices and the stan¬ 
dard of living towards the close of the 10th century. The 
prices given are usually the barter prices in paddy, but they 
can be converted into their cash equivalents. A knowledge 
of the various measures mentioned therein is necessary to work 
out these prices and the following table, the first two columns 
of which are bon’owed from a table prepared by Hultzsch,'^^ 
wnll supply the necessary information. 


^7. VIH, 141. 88. 11, 37 89. Vv. 92 and 94 
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Old 


Old 

Equivalents 

Probable 


names 


names 

in lbs. or tolas equivalents in 


Sevudu. 




our lime 

5 

1 

Arakku. 

3| tolas 

These measures in 

2 

Arakku. 

1 

Urakku. 

tolas. 

our time were either 

2 

Urakku. 

I 

Uri. 

15 tolas. 

of the same capa¬ 

2 

Uri. 

1 

Nari or Padi | lb. 

city or perhaps 16% 

8 

Nari 

1 

Kuruni or 

6 lbs. 

bigger in each case 




Maralvkal. 


in the district of 

2 

Kuruni 

1 

Padakku. 

12 lbs. 

T anjore. 

2 

Padakku 

1 

Tuni. 

24 lbs. 


3 

Tuni. 

I 

Kalam 

72 lbs. 



The above table gives the contents of the Marakkal. as 
■determined by the Adavall^ or Rajakesari measure, which 
was current in the district of Tanjore in c. 1000 A.D. The 
value of a Marakkal differed in the past as it differs now 
in different districts. In the South Arcot district in the time 
of Krshna II!, the Marakkal prevailing was the one deter¬ 
mined by the Perilmai measure which was 25% larger than 
the ordinary Marakkal. since it was equivalent to 10 and not 
8 Natf-is.^^^ It may be pointed out that even today, the 
Marakkal of the South Arcot district is larger than that of 
Tanjore, but the excess today is 50% and not 25%. The 
Madevi measure of Marakkal, that is mentioned in another 
record of Kfshna hailing from the same district seems to 
be identical with the Perilmai measure. At Annamalai the 
Mara!:kal was determined by the Annamaa measure, at 
Takkolain it was fixed by the Kavaramoli measure. %Since 
these places are near the district of Arcot, it is permissible to 
infer that these last two measures like the Perilmai one were 
larger than the Adavallan one. It may be pointed out that 
even today there is a great diversity of measures prevailing 

92. E. Vn. p. 36. 

94. Ibid, p. 367. 


91. E. I.. Vni. p. 188. 
93. S. I. I., III. p. 241. 
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THE CONTENTS OF A KALAM 

il country ; the Kalam of Trichy, South Arcot, and 
Tanjore is equal to 48, 36, and 24 Madras measures respectively. 
While trying to find out the prices, we shall have to take 
-great precautions in determining the precise contents of the 
Marakhal in use. 

The Kalam that is prevalent today in the district of 
Tanjore is equal to 24 Madras measures, the contents of each 
of which when filled with rice are about 3 lbs. in weight. 
The present day Kalam of Tanjore is thus equal to about 
72 lbs.; the results in the column 3 of the above table can be 
easily deduced from this datum 'by making the necessary 
calculations. 

It is, however, by no means certain that the Kalam by 
the Adavallan measure, which was in use in Tanjore in our 
period, was exactly equal to the modern Kalam there in 
Vogue. It may have been bigger or smaller or equal. In 
South Arcot district, we have seen above that the Kalam 
today is 50. o and not 25,% bigger than the Tanjore Kalam; so 
these measures have been by no means unchanged in tlie last 
1000 years. Our records, however, supply us evidence to 
conclude that the modem Kalam at Tanjore is approximately 
equal to the one in vogue towards the end of the 10th centur\\ 
A nuin\>er of inscriptions state that one uri of ghee was 
»'equired to burn one lamp, day and night. The uri in the 
above table is equal to 15 tolas, and it will be found that if a 
ghee lamp of one flame of moderate dimensions fed by 
two wicks is kept burning day and night, it will require i5 to J 
tolas of ghee. 15 tolas are just sufficient or the purpose, but 
*t is possible that the endowments may iiave provided lor 
5^ome margin, or that the wicks may have been bigger ihar 
those used now-a-days, requiring a -.omcwliat greater supply 
of xhee. If we assume that the latter was he case, then the 
referred to in our records would be 1/ to iP tolas, or say 
tolas, i, e,, i bigger then the pr; s( nt one. Under that 







ECONOMIC CONDITION 




assumption the Kalam would be also about 16% bigger than 
tlie present Tanjore Kalam, i. e., about 84 lbs.; otherwise it 
would be approximately equal to the modern one, i, e., 72 Ihs^ 
Having determined the modern equivalents of the various 


measures that we shall have to deal with while determining 
the prices, we can now undertake that task with fair con-' 
fidence. It must be remembered at the outset that even in 
modern times the prices are not fixed but fluctuate with 
scarcity, wars, famines and bumper crops. We must be, 
therefore, prepared to find a certain fluctuation in prices, as 
they may be disclosed by our inscriptions. 

Let us first find out the price of paddy which was the 
staple corn in the south. Two inscriptionson the central 
shrine of the Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore, one on the 


southern and the other on the northern wall, enumerate a 
number of villages, that were assigned by king Rajaraja before 
the 29th year of his regin, /. e., before 1014 A.D. In the case 
of each village the precise acreage under cultivation and the 
land tax due therefrom have been stated witli meticulous 
accuracy. The taxation of about 29 villages is given in paddy 
and is found to be 100 Kalams of paddy by the Adavallan 
measure per veli» In the case of 5 villages, however, the 
amount of lax is given in cash, and is seen to be 10 Kalanjus 
per veil. Since the villages belonged to the same 'division, 
it is fair to conclude that 10 Kalanjus of gold were equal to 
ICO Kalams of paddy by the Adavallan measure. The price of 
paddy would thus be 10 Kalams per Kajanju towards the end 
of the 10th century A.D. 

Two inscriptions from North Arcot district, belonging to 
the reign of Krshna in.^'^^Mnform us that the interest on a 
Kalanju of gold was a Kalam of paddy. In this district, the 


95. S. I. I., II. Nos. 4 & 5. 

96 from Madras Presi‘i'?\cg* North Arcot. No. 636 

E. I., VII, pp. ISO ff. 
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THE PRICE OF RICE 


§L 


akkal was measured by the Madevi’s measure, which 
was 25% bigger than the Adavallan measure. The interest of 
20 Kalams would thus be equal to 25 Kalams hy the Tanjore 
measure. The rale of interest allowed on permanent deposits 
by the banks in this part of the country at this lime was 
about 15%.^^*^ The interest on 20 Kalanjus would thus be 3 
Kajanjus which would be the price of 25 Kalams by the 
Adavallan measure. A Kalanju could thus procure 8j Kalams 
of paddy in c. 960 A.D. in the Tamil districts annexed to tlie 
Rashtrakuta empire. This price is about 20% dearer than 
the price prevailing under Rajaraja. which, as we have seen 
above, was 10 Kalams per Kalanju. It is very likely that the 
prolonged and bloody wars that w’^ere waged in this province 
between the Cholas and the R^htrakutas by this time, may 
have made articles dearer; we may, therefore, assume that the 
normal prices towards the middle of the 10th century A.D. in 


the districts annexed to the Rcshlrakula empire were 10 
Kalams a Kalanju. A gold Kalanju was about a quarter of 
n tola in weight and thus was equal to about Rs. 5 of today. 
Since the ratio of paddy to rice is 5: 2, 10 Kalams of paddy 
Would be equal to 4 Kalams of rice. Four Kalams by the 
Adavallan measure would be equal to either 144 or 168 seers 
according to the table given on p. 376. Rs. 5 could thus procure 
about 150 seers of rice. Rice was thus sold at about 30 seers 
^ f'lipee. Before the recent fall in prices ordinary rici. was 
at about four to five seers a rupee; so the prices have 


gone up by about 700%. 

Several records enable us to ascertain the price of ghee. 
A Baiia re* ird, dated 915 leads to the 

elusion that four Kalanjus could fete! 190 naris of ghee that 


97 , Insert pile 


is from the Madras Presidea ij, No. 10: 


E. I., XI. p. 224 

99. it the io^crest is assur'^d I'.Q 12^ ^' and not 15 / the pxicc in 
case also will work out to be tu Kalams a KabD; 
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^necessary to keep a lamp burning throughout the year* 
The table on p. 376 would show that 180 naris are equal to 
135 lbs.; 4 Kalanjus, z. e., Rs. 20 could thus bring 67^ seers of 
ghee. Ghee was thus sold at 3 to 3^ seers a rupee at the 
beginning of the 10 century. The ratio of the prices of ghee 
and rice would thus be about 9:1. 


(2) Another record belonging to the end of the lOlh 

centuiy states that the interest on 12 Kalanjus could 

purchase 90 naris of ghee required to burn one perpetual lamp 
throughout the year. If we assume that the rate of interest 
was the normal one, z. e, \2^7o* the price of ghee, as given 
by this record, is found to be seers a rupee. This price is 
cheaper than the one ascertained in the previous paragraph, 
but it may be pointed out that the inscriptions are separated 
by about 75 years and that the rate of interest assumed is 
hypothetical. The relative prices of rice and ghee, as 
deducible from this record, would be 72 ; 1. 

(3) An inscription of the time of Parakesarivarman 
Uttamachola (c. 975 A.D.) informs us that one Padakku of 
paddy could fetch one uri of sweet ghee;^^^^^ another of the 
time of Rajaraja (c. £000 A.D.) states that four naris of paddy 
was the price of one Arakku of sweet ghee; a third one, 
about 50 years later, observes that one Urakku of ghee was 
equal in value to one Kuruni of paddy. If we work up these 
figures from the table supplied on p. 376 we shall find that in 
each of these three cases the ratio of the prices of sweet ghee 
and p^'ddy is the same, viz., 1: 32. Rice is about two-fifths 
of paddy, and therefore,*the ratio of the prices of rice and 
sweet ghee would be about 1 : 12. Since rice was sold at 
about 30 seers a rupee, the price of sweet ghee would be about 
2l seers a rupee. 


100 S. I. 1., Ill, p. 357. 
102. Ibid, H. p. 94. 
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PRICES OF GHEE. CURDS & OIL 


'his price is much dearer than that deduced from records 
Nos. 1 and 2 above, where we found it to be 3l to seers 
per rupee. But the difference is due to the fact that the ghee- 
required in these two cases was for burning a lamp, and must 
have, therefore, been of quite an ordinary quality. The ghee in. 
all the cases in paragraph 3 above is described as sweet and 
was. therefore, naturally dearer. We may, therefore, conclude 
that good ghee was sold at about 21 seers a rupee and 
ordinary one, at about 3^ to 4 seers a rupee. The present 
day variations between the prices of good and bad ghee are 
equally great. It wall also be seen that the relative prices of 
good ghee and rice today are also tlie same ; rice is sold, 
(to quote 1930 rates) at about 4i seers a rupee and good ghee 
at about Rs. 2^ a seer. The price ratio in thus about i : 11. 

Let us now consider oil prices. Two records belonging 
to the third quarter of the 10 century A.D. supply the necessary 
data. In one of these*'®*’we are informed that one nari of oil 
costs one TOni i. e., 32 nan's of paddy, i. e., 12^ naris of rice. 

Oil is thus seen to be as costly as .weet ghee. The 
same conclusion is driven home to us by another record,*'®” 
which records an investment of 30 Kajanjus for purchasing 
90 naris of oil. The rate of interest is not stated, but the 
investment is sufficiently high to indicate that oil was dearer 
than ghee of indifferent quality. At present oil is relatively 
much cheaper than ghee. The dearness in our period 
may suggest ihat oilseeds were not then so common as the 
arc now. The price of oil in our period r' ould be about 
seers a vi.pee. ' 

tir f of curds are supplied by two records of the 

nri of ’ We are old in these records that one 

• ice r 'o oust 3 nan's of paddy, o <?., ^ naris of 
words was thus aboin .o dearo ;oan rice and. 




fice. 
i 


have be^n old at about a rupee. 

H.p. 105. S. • I., K?. p, 26:' 
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The price of pulse at the end of the 10th century can be 
worked out from two inscriptions of Rajaraja/^^'^ The ratio of 
prices between the pulse cind rice, as given in both these 
records is the same, viz,, 6 :5 ; 5 naris of pulse used to cost 
6 naris of rice. In northern India the pulses are usually 
cheaper than rice, but the thing seems to have been the 
reverse in the south during our period. From the above 
price ratio we can conclude that about 25 seers of pulse 
could be purchased for a rupee in our period. 

The prices of a number of miscellaneous articles, used 
for the soup and vegetables, can be ascertained from inscrip¬ 
tion No. 26 in the Rajarajesvara temple. The prices of these 
articles in the Rashtrakula dominions could not have been 
much different 

Salt. The record states that lA ai^akka of paddy could 
procure the same quantity of salt The ratio of paddy to rice 
being 5 : 2. and the latter being procurable at 30 seers a rupc^e, 
salt must have been sold at about 75 seers per rupee. The 
relative ratio of the prices of these two commodities is the 
same today. In Akbar s time, however, a pound of salt was, 
when measured in terms of food grains, 2? times dearer. 

Pepper. Rve Naris and 1 Urakku of paddy was required 
to purchase one Arakku and 1? S'evidu of pepper. 210 S evidus 
of paddy were thu^ required for purchasing six S evidus of 
pepper. Pepper was thus 31 times costlier than padd5% or 
about 12 times costlier than rice. The present ratio of the 
prices (^f these articles is the same. 

Mustard. 2 N^is, 1 Arakku, and 1 S'evidu i e., 
96 vS'evidus of paddy or 38 S'evidus of rice were required for 
1 Aralriui and I S'evidu i, e., 6 S evidus of mustard. The 
latter commodity wais thus 6^ times costlier than rice. To use 
the present terminology its rate was five seers rupee. 


107. S. I.I.. II. pp. 74ancl 149. 

108. Morelfind: Lma at the Peafh ^fAkhar. p. 15J, 
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.w;; ^^RAKA or CUMIN. One Nari of paddy 
S evidu of Cumin, The ratio of prices between these two 
articles works as out 40 : i e., 43 : 1. Cumin was thus about 


§L 


It must, therefore, have been sold 
At present it is only 12 times 


17 times costlier than rice. 

at about two seers a rupee. 

costlier than rice. 

Cardamom seeds. A Kasu f. e., 15 grains of gold 

or about Re. 1 and 10 as., could fetch one Kuruni and four 

Naris /. e., 9 lbs., of cardamom seeds. The rale was thus about 

.')?r lbs. a rupee. The present rate in northen India e. g., at 

Benares is 12 as. a lb. The commodity was thus only about 

four times cheaper than today; it was thus relatively dearei'* 

Camphor, This article was in our period very much 

costlier than it is today. From one record we learn that 

one golden Kasu f, e., about Re. 1 and 10 as, were required to 

purchase 2^ Kalanjus z. e., I tola of camphor. In another 

record the price is stated to be 3 Kalanjus /. e.. i tola a 

Kasu, A tola of camphor was thus costing in our period 

about 2-i rupees. Lllavatl 76.100 gives if and 2 Nishkas 

as the price of one Pala of camphor, A Nishka of Bhaskara 

weighed about } tola, and Pala 3 tolas. A tola of camphor 

thus required J tola of gold i e.. roughly Re. 1-12 as. At 

present the same quantitj^ of that commodity costs about 

I anna, so the price is about 36 times cheaper. Camphor had 

to be irnp)orted from abroad, and its price shows that the 

danger and cost of the sea transport v^ere ver>’ great. There 

was the danger of piracy, and the import merchants had 

borrow money for their trade at I20/o per annum. 

Fruits. Plantains were sold at 1200 per K^u, 

L e., for 26 as. A pice could thus fetch 10, They wore thus 

about 6 times cheaper than now, Lilaoatl o. 89 gives one silver 

Dramnia (=60 gr.) as the price of 300 mangoes; this shows 

ti at mangoes were sold at the rale of 60 an rana. 

P- 75. no. Jhid, p. 132. 

rajnavalkya, II. Sh H :, |. ; 131 ^ 
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Sugar. The price of this article is mentioned in several 
records; one states that three Palams and 1 Kaisu of 
sugar cost 2 Naris, 1 Uri, 1 Arakku, and 4 S'evidus of paddy; 
another observes that one Palam of sugar could be had 
for 2 Naris of paddy, while a third one informs us that 
half a Palam of sugar required l-J- Nari of paddy. These 
prices are very divergent, and it is not possible to work them 
out, because Palam is an indefinite and variable measure. 
Amara says that it is equivalent to 4 Karshas or 3 tolas; jn 
medical works it was and is taken to be 8 tolas; some other 
Koshas equate it to 5 Karshas or 4 tolas. Since we do not 
know the value of the Palam in vogue at Tanjore during our 
period, it would be hazardous to offer any conjecture about 
the price. If we take the Palam to be 5 tolas and the 
average price of sugar to be about 1-j NarJ of paddy, i. e., about 
12 tolas of rice, we find that sugar was about 2^ times costlier 
than rice. So it was much dearer than, it is now. The 
conclusion is of course hypothetical. 

Cattle. A recordof Rajaraja throws some light on 
the prices of ewes and cows. A ew^e cost about i of a Kasu 
ie.y about 6 to 7 as. and a cow | of a Kasu, /. e., about Re. 1 
and 2 as. The cost of the cow was about three times the cost 
of an ewe, a conclusion which is further supported by the fact 
that a perpetual lamp required 32 cows or 96 ewes or 16 she- 
buffalos. The price of a she-buffalo would thus be about 
Rs. 2.b 


I AND PRICES. One record^^^"^ from Melpadi, where 
Krshna III was encamped when he had issued the 
Karliad plates in 959 A.D., states that the assembly of the 
village received 15 Kalanjus and assigned 1000 Kulis /. I 
Veil or about 3^ acres of land, rendered tax free, for burning 


113. Jbid,pA29. 114. S. I. L. ni.p. 282. 115. S. I. 1., III. p. 77. 
116. S. i. L, n. p. 479. 117, S. I. L. HI. No. 19. 
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PRICES OF LAND 

etual lamp. An acre of tax-free land would chus 
ing about Rs. 25. 

(2) Another record^^^®^ from the same place states that 
%V Veil of tax-free^land was purchased for three Kalanjus 
and assigned to the temple for burning a perpetual lamp. 
Here a Veli of tax-free land is seen costing 120 Kalanjus: so the 
price is about Rs. 100 an acre. 

(3) Similar data from other recordsshow that the 
prices of land were 34, 19, 17 and 11 Kalanjus per vcli, 
in different localities. These are wide variations in prices: 
but even today the prices of land vary considerably according 
to the quality. The land, referred to in paragraph two above, 
seems to have been of good quality, while the pieces, the 
prices of which are given here, seem to be very inferior. To 
sum up, wet fertile land appears to have been sold at 125 
Kalanjus a Veli when they were tax-free; ordinary lands 
were about four times cheaper. 

We can state the prices of land, in the terms of their 
annual produce. The Melpadi inscriptionshow’s that land 
purchased for 15 Kalanjus was sufficient for feeding one per¬ 
petual ghee lamp, which used to consume 180 Naris, f, e., about 
67 seers of ghee. 180 Naris of ghee used to cost about four 
Kalanjus/^^^^ The price of this piece w^as thus about four 
times the annual net produce. We have seen already how 
the banks of our period were allo’K’ing an interest '^f about 15^ 
to their depositors, how Manu states that the pci^son \\*ho 
charges an interest of 24/o is not guilty of sin, and how 
ordinary persons in our period had to pay an interest of about 
^0 to 40 per cent on their debts. If the rate of interest vv;\ a 
thus su high, it is but natural that th( land should cost only 
about four limes its net produce, and yield an interest 
about 25%. on the capital invested. 


ns. 
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Bfclow is given a list of the prices as determined above 
in a tabulated form. These prices prevailed in the Tamil 
<listricts of the Rashtrakuta empire; and those in the empire 


proper could not have been much different. 

Articles Ancient Prices Modern equivalents 


Rice 

1 Kalanju 

10 Kalams 1 Rupee 

about 32 seers 

Ghee good 1 

33 Naris 1 


f * 

2-A seers 

.. bad 1 

50 Naris 1 


»* 

3j'4 seers 

Oil 1 

12 j Naris of rice 1 Nari oil 1 



2i seers 

Pulses 

6 Naris ,, 

5 N^is pluses i 



25 seers 

Salt 

2 Naris 

5 Naris salt I 

* » 


75 seers 

Curds 

6 Naris 

5 Naris curds 1 



24 seers 

Pepper 

12 Naris 

1 Nari pepper 1 


t* 

2-j seers 

Mustard 

Naris 

1 Nari mustard 1 



5 seers 

Cumin 

17 Naris 

1 Nari cumin 1 



2 seers 

Camphor 

3 Kalanjus 

1 golden Kasu 2? rupees 

3 t 

1 tola 

plantains 

1200 

1 ..1 pice 

10 plantain^. 

Cardamom seeds 1 Kasu for 12 Naris 

1 rupees 

for 3 seers 

Ewe 

1 

k »» 

„ 1 ewe 

6 as. 


„ 1 ewe 


Cow § M 1 cow Re. i-2 as. 1 cow 

She-Buffalo i 1 she buf. Rs.2-^ as. 1 she-buf. 


Table of the Current Rates of Interest 

Interest pn permanent deposits 12*"15 per cent 

,, to debtors cjf good credit ••• 20*”24 per cent 

„ debtors of ordinary ci sdit 30 „ 

, M bad credit — 40-50 per cent 

Intcicst on capital invested in landed property 20*25 per cent 
Interest on corn given by village comm-unities 25~50 per cent 
In a recent monf>graph of the Royal Asiatic bociety.^^^'*^ 
it has been asserted that the prices of the food -stuffs towards 
the begin ling of the 11th century A.D., which have been 
tabulated above, were about >25% higher than the prices 
122 Dr. PfBi A ^mdy r Anr^e i' Indian Economics, p. 102. 
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WAS THERE yOO^^U RISE IN PRICES ? 



current in the Gupta period. The theory of this tremendous 
rise in prices is indeed arresting, and let us see whether the 
prices under the Cholas and the Rashtrakulas were really 
so much higher than those under the Imperial Guptas. 

The first argument to support this tremendous rise in 
prices is based upon a comparison of the meal-charges per 
head in the two periods. It is argued that the Sanchi inscription 
of Chandragupta shows that a capital of 23 Dinaras 
was sufficient to feed 10 monks in the 5th centuiy A.D., whereas 
the Ukkal inscription No. shows that an investment of 
200 Kalanjus was necessary to feed 12 Brahmanas in c. lOPO A.D. 
The capital charge per head was thus , 2 x 7 Dinaras in the 
Gupta period, whereas it was 16f Kalanjus at c. lOOO A.D. 


'If 


we 


divide 


16.T 


by 2 to/ argues the author, *we get 


the purchasing power of a Dinara as equal to that of 7^ 
Kajanjus, or in other words, we find the prices of food stuffs 
rose seven and a quarter times from- the 5th to the 11th 
century A.D,' 

There are a number of fallacies in the above argument. 
The division of 16l by 2 -to to find out the rise of prices bet- 
'veen the two periods is unmathematical; for, the one figure is 
^hat of Kalanjus, while the other is that of Dinaras. A 
Cinara of the time of Chandragupta 11, during whose time 
the Sanchi inscription was engraved, was a golden coin, 
uoout 125 grains in weight, whereas a Kalanju of our 
Period was only about 50 grains in weight. Dr. Pran Nath 
has himself stated in his book that the weight of a Kalanju 
'vasonly about 57-6 grains.'^’®’ 165 Kalanjus were thus 
t^qual to about 63 Dinaras. To ascertain the comparati- c 
•■ise in prices, we shall have to divide 6§ by 2,*,. If all the 
'^ther assumptions were correct, the rif e m prices wou d be 
-d>out 300';' only. 


‘ 23 . C. 1. I., ni, N0.5. 
125. Pran Nath. p. 102. 
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The assumption, however, that the capital outlay in the 
two periods in question was 2 r(y Dinaras and 16 j Kalanjus- 
respectively is based on shaky grounds. The capital ou^^ay 
in the Gupta period was much higher than 2 ^ Dinaras. The 
Sanchi inscription of Chandragupta II, upon which Dr. Pran 
Nath relies for fixing this figure, is unfortunately fragmentary, 
but the extant portion makes it quite clear, that something in 
addition to the capital of 25 Dinaras was given for the feeding 
of 10 Brahmanas and the burning of two lamps. The relevant 
portion reads as follows 


qa ' 


Fleet translates this passage as follows:— . 

‘ Having prostrated himself in the' assembly of five 

persons Amrakardava gives (the village or allotment of) 
ls'varavasaka...pur_chased with the endowment of Mama, 
S'arabhanga. and Amarata of the royal household and ( also 
gives ) 25 Dinaras. With the half of that donation, as long 
as the Sun and'the Moon endure, let five Bhikshus be fed and 
a lamp burnt in the Jewel house. 


The particle c/ia, occurring in the first senterice quoted 
above, makes it clear that the donation consisted of some¬ 
thing in addition to 25 Dinaras. That additional donation is 
also explicitly described as (a field or allotment called) 
Is'varavasaka. which was purchased with the capital supplied 
by the royal officers mentioned in the record. Tliat the 
capital outlay for feeding 10 Bhikshus was not 23 Dinaras is 
further proved beyond all doubt by another inscription from 
Sanchi itself. where<'"» it is expressly stated that a capital 
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COST OF A MEAL iN THE 5TH CENTURY 


ly of as manj’’ as 12 Dinaras was necessary to feed 
monk in the middle of the 5th century. Cf. 


one 




Fleet translates the passage as follows:— 

12 Dinaras are given, ( as ) a pe;-manent endow¬ 
ment to the community of the faitliful, collected from the four 
quarters of'the world... With the interest that accrues of these 
Dinaras, day by day, one Bhikshu, who has been introduced 
into the comm'unity, should be fed. ’ 


This Sanchi inscription is no doubt later b^^ about 40 
years than the Sanchi inscription of Chandragupta 11. but it 
cannot be argued that the prices had soared higher in the 
interval. At the time of the earlier inscription, Sanchi was 
the centre of a big military campaign, at the time of tlie later 
one there was peace in the locality, though there were wars 
going on elsewhere in the empire. So there is nothing to 
support the view, that the capital outlay disclosed by the 
later record at Sanchi, represents an abnormal figure. The 
capital outlay for feeding a monk guest in the 5th century 
was thus 12 DmTiras and not 2 i'V Dinaras as argued in the 
book under discussion. 

The dinner provided for by the Ukkal inscription No, 1 
v/hich required a capital outlay of 16| Kalanjus, was a 
•sumptuous one; the record states that each of the 12 
Brahmanas was to be supplied y^ith 1 Arakku of ghee, 5 
dishes of curry, 5 Urakkus of curds, 2 areca nuts and betel 
leaves, till jthey were satisfied. The meal supplied to ihe 
guest Bhikshu at Sanchi was also, very probably, equall 
rich. In the 7th century A.D. BhiLshus. when they wer 
guests, were fed in a right royal fashion/^'^^ Ftsing sa'i 
oat if the fjx)d supplied was just enoir*h to satisfy ihe hunger. 


1/'^'. i -laing, p. 50. 
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wi^host was ridiculed. Usually the leavings at the table 
one man could satisfy three persons, but in the case of a meal 
supplied by a rich host, they could not be eaten even by 10 
men. These observations '.vill explain why the cost o. feed¬ 
ing one Bhikshu %vas as high as the interest of 12 Dinaras or 30 
Ka|anjus. Like 1-tsing, the donor at Sanchi might have 
been warned that if the food supplied was just enough for the 
appetite, he would be ridiculed. The capital provision of 12 
Dinaras or 30 Kalanjus, that has been made in the Gupte 
inscription No. 62, may thus have been, to some extent, in 
excess of the actual needs of the situation. We may perhaps 
presume that for the real cost of a rich dinner where there 
was no waste, a capital outlay of about 8 Dinaras or 20 
Kaianjus was sufficient. The capital outlay iox a similar 
meal in the south in our period was 16 or 17 Kalanjus as shown 
aifigady. The capital outlay for an ordinary meal in the 10th 
century was only about 8 Kajanjus as will be shown later. 
It will be thus seen that the prices of our age. far from being 
72?% higher than those of the Gupta period, were actually 
somewhat lower. Precise comparison is unfortunately not 
possible, as we, have not any information about the c^t of 
an ordinary meal and the actual rate of interest in the upta 
period. 


The arguments from the Dharmabatra, adduced to sup 
port the theory that the price of the cow in the llth century 
Viz,. 56 Panas, was about 500 per cent, higher than that in the 
5 th ct ntury, viz.. 12 Panas are equally weak. In the first place, 
tlic assumption underlying the whfde line of argument here. 
viz,, Manusmrli, Mulyadhyayanaparisishta of Katyayana, 
Danamayrikha of Nllakantha. Vasibhlha Dharma-Sutra. 
Yajnaralky'asmrti. and the Arthasastra of Kautalya are 
contemporary works written in the 5th century A.D., cannot 
be accepted by any student of the Dharmasastm literature. 
To maintain thnt the price of a cow in the time of Manu. 




RANSOM AND PRICES OF ARTICLES 

alky a, and Kautalya was 12 Panas, because the r; 

Li for a lost cow was two Panas according to these authori¬ 
ties, is hardly coiTect, for there is nothing to prove that the 
ransom was to be exactly ^th the price of the lost article. The 
line in the Manusmrti cited to support this contention, viz» 


« 

is immediately followed by 

^ II 

Two Panas can, therefore, just as well represent the c th 
as the Ath or the i^th price of the cow. The price of a 
cow, even if we accept this line of argument as valid, can be 
12, or‘20 or 24 Panas. The fact, however, is that the ransom 
prescribed for the recovery of a lost article had no mathema¬ 
tical ratio with its price. If we accept the theory that it was 
everywhere one sixth the price of the article, we shall have 
to assume that the price of a slave was only 30 copper Panas, 
since Kautalya prescribes a ransom of 5 Panas for the 
recovery of a biped. A slave would thus be only times 
costlier than a. cow. Another corollary of this proposition 
would be the necessity to assume that the price of a cow was 
the same as the price of a she-buffalo, since the ransom for 
both is the same, viz., two Panas. We have shown above that 
a she-buffalo was three times costlier than a cow^ and Dr. Pran 
NatlVs view is also tne same.^^^^^ It may be further pointed 
out that immediately after stating the ransom for horses, co\vs, 
etc., the Arthasastra adds that in the case of jewels and metals, 
the ransom was to be only The ransom figures in the 

case of animals were higher because the custodian had to 
spend for tlieir maintenance during tlie time they were watli 
him. The ransom thus seems to have varied, not v ri * . the 
price of the article* but with the cost of its custody. Nibanclha 
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iers expressly say so. Nllakaotba, while beginning the 
seciion on PranashfaJhigama, expressly obse^^ves:— 


‘Now is discussed the cost of maintenance for protecting 
•one day animals belonging to others.’ Vijnanesvara also 
says that the sums of four Panas and the like that have 
to be paid to the king were for the cost of protection. 

. The argument that the price of an ox was 12 Panas in 
the 5th century, since the penalty for an unnatural offence is 
a white ox according to Vasishtha-Dharma-Sutra and 12 
Panas according to Kautalya, is also untenable. It pre* 
supposes that the two authors held similar views about 
punishments. A glance, ho'^vever, at the treatment of this 
topic by these two authors shows that their views were widely 
different Kautalya imposes only a fine upon a Kshatriya 
for having intercourse with a Brahmana lady, ^’^^^Vasishtha, 
on the other hand, condemns the Kshatriya culprit to death 
by burning.Dr. Pran Nath*s view that the Artha^stra 
and the Vasishtha-Dharma-Sutra prove, between themselves, 
that the price of a cow in the 5th centurj^ A.D. was about 
12 or 13 Panas is thus untenable. 

All the arguments ad\^nced from the Dhannasastra 
literature to prove that the price of the cow in the 51 h century 
A.D. was about 12 or 13 Panas thus fall to the ground. It 
cannot be, therefore, argued that the ilth century price, viz, 
56 Pai>as was about 500 a higher than the 5th century one. 
There must have been variations of prices in the Hindu 
period, but ihej^ do not seem to have been so great. 

We have shown above that the price level of 1930 A.D. 
was about 700/c, higher than that in the iOth century; rice was 
sold at aboi!t 30 to 32 seers a rupee in our period and it was 
sold at about 4 to 5 sc; ?rs a rupee three years ago. 

133. Vf/a'vaharamayuJrha, p. 123. 134, On YSjnavolkva, fl, 174. 
135. Book IV, Chap. 13. 136 XXI. 5. 




WERE PRICES CONTROLLED ? 

seems that the prices continued to be more or less on 
the same level during the next seven centuries. 'At the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century A.D., rice was sold at Surat at about 
32 seers a rupee/^^*^ We know the prices of a number of other 
articles in the 17th centuiy e. g., wheat, gram, etc., but unfortu¬ 
nately the corresponding prices in our period are unknown. 
The only price that can be compared is that of rice and this 
is fortunately an article that can be well utilised in this 
connection. By the middle of-the last century rice was sold 
in the Deccan at about 21 seers a rupee; my grand uncle, who 
recently died at the age of 90, had purcheised this commodity 
at this rate in the sixties of the last century. It would, 
therefore, appear that the rise ip prices from the 10th to the 
middle of the 19th century was only about 50.o. 

Whether the Deccan administrations of our period used 
to control the prices or not. is not Imown. Kautab’^a favours 
such a procedure, for according to him it was one of the 
duties of the Superintendent of Market, Panyadhyalcsha, to 
regulate prices; any excess price that was realised by the 
vendor was confiscated, to the state. Somadeva, a 

Deccanese writer of our period, favours the same p»x 3 posal. 

It cannot be, however, confidently argued that Somadeva’s 
rule was based upon contemporary practice in the Deccan, 
for in many places he merely summarises the Arthasastra of 
Kautalya. Whether prices were regulated by the state or 
not, must therefore be left an open question. 

Let us now ascertain the qost of living in our period. 
Vi/e have seen already diat a capital outlay of 16 or i7 
Kalanius was sufficient to supply a rich meal throughout the 
year. U .'fortunately the rate of interest is not slated, so no 
very accurate conclusions are possible from this inscription. 
An inscription of the time of Uttainachola gives the c-ract 

137.. Moreland, Frrm Akhar to Atirnii’jsrb, p. 171. 
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enscs of a rich meal of the period. ‘ For feeding 25 
Brahmanas in the feeding house.. .is required, for I year^ 
937 t. Kalam of paddj^ for vegetables, firewood, ghee, curds, 
different spices, betel leaves and nuts, including the pay of 
the cooks, at the rate of 1 Kuruni and 2 Nari of paddy per day 
for each person. Another record, about 25 years later, 
makes provision for the purchase of 25 Kalams of. paddy in 
order to supply one meal to 240 S'iva-yogins. Both these 
records lead to the same conclusion, viz,, Vir Kalams of 
paddy were required to^upply a good meal to one individual 
throughout the year. 370-Kalams of paddy arc equal to 15* 
Kalams or about 540 seers of rice; l/r seer are thus seen 
provided for each individual per diem. The cost in cash 
per individual per annum would be 3? Kajanjus (since paddy 
was sold at about 10 Kalams per Kalanju ) i, e. about Rs. 19, 
since one golden Kalanju weighed about fx quarter of a tola. 


The cost of a poor meal seems to have been half of this 
amount. An inscriptionof the lime of Parantaka I (i, e. of 
the first half of the 10th century A.D.) records an investment of 
only four Kalanjus for feeding one Jain devotee at the local Jain 
temple. The rate of interest is unfortunately not stated, but 
it is worth noting that the capital invested is about one fourth 
of that invested for supf)lying a rich meal to a Brahmana at 
Ukkal. The Jain devotee is allowed only one meal in the day 
ar;d tluit too is to be very simple. For two ordinary meals a 
day, we may, therefore, assume that a capihd outlay of about 
6 or 7 Kalanjus would have been necessary. We may, there¬ 
fore, conclude that the cost of a simple meal was less than 
half if thixt of the rich meal, I he latter required 37^ Kalams 
of paddy per annum per individual; the annual expenses of 
an ordinary meal could under no circumstances have exceeded 
2Q Kalams of paddy i. e. 288 seers of rice. Allowance of rice 
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WAGES IN THE TENTH CENTURY 


per individual will be found to be ^ of a seer under 
this arrangement and that is quite sufficient to meet all the 
expenses connected with two ordinary meals consisting of the 
usual soups and vegetables. 

Let us now ascertain the wages of our period and see 
how far they were above the subsislerxce allowance. 

Some of the records from Karnatak supply us informa¬ 
tion about the wages of the various classes, but there 



arises 


considerable difficulty in interpreting them. The inscriptions 
inform us that so many Mattars of land were assignee to 
certain persons as their annual wages of work. The net 
produce of the land given is not stated, and we do not also 
know the precise dimensions of a Mattar. The grant of a 
S'ilahara prince records an assignment of 2000 Mattars, mea 
sured by the Tambola rod of the village, of two Mattars mea¬ 
sured by the Magun red, and of the three Mattars measured 
by the small rod of the paddy fields. Since one and the 
same record mentions three dlfferen measures cf the Mattar. 
it is clear that thd unit differed considerably with the different 
localities. An inscription from Tilgund^^^^^ states tliat the 
yield of a Mattar was two Khandiigas i. tKhandis wliich are 
equal to 40 maunds hy n»easure ( and not by weight). The 
net produce per acre varies from 6 to 12 maunds in t!ie 
Deccan according to the quality of the soil, and since the net 
yield per Mattar is given as 40 maunns, we may assume that 
this measure was equal to about five acre^. An inscription 
fmm Managoli'^^^^ states thatlfive Mattars were assigned to 
the teacher of the Kr umara gramiv ar and two Matlaro to each 
of the 4 Brahmana families constiluting the settlement . f he 
god. The salary of ihe village Sanskrit teacher of oiu pu.iod 
was thus 24 the amount necessary or an ordinary Brahu: uia 
^arnily to hve in easo. We do not know the net Produce e' 
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iand4 given in endowment, and so the salary cannot be 
stated either in terms of corn or of cash. If we assume that 
a Mattar is equal to 5 acres, and each acre yielded 8 maunds 
of Jwari, the income of the Sanskrit teacher would be 200 
maunds of Jwari and of the temple Brahmana 80 maunds of 
Jwari ( by measure ). An ordinai:y family of 5 in the Deccan 
would require about 40 maunds of Jwari for its entire meal 
expenses, including ghee, oil, fuel &c. The temple Brahmana 
family was getting a fairly decent income, and the Sanskrit 
teacher was getting 5 times the amount necessary for the 
maintenance of his family. 

The Hebbal inscription, dated 975 records an 

assignment of five Mattars to each of the temple dancing girls. 

' This apparently seems to show that the Sanskrit Pandit was 
getting the same salary as the dancing girl, but we must 
remember that the respective lands were situated in different 
localities and their quality and produce may have been 
different. 

Tile salary of the principal of a big Sanskrit College was 
► 50 Nivartanas.^^^*^^ A Nivartana was a little less than 5 acres, 
and therefore, this salary would be equal to the net produce 
of 250 acres of land. We do not know the quality of this 
piece of land, but if we suppose that it was neither too bad 
nor too good, the conclusion would be that the principals of 
famous colleges were getting about 20 times the income of 
the ordinary Brahmana, and 10 times the income of the village 
SansKnit teacher. This conclusion is, however, a tentative 
one as it is not based on sure premises, since neither the 
dimensions of a Mattar nor its precise produce is definitely 
knov/n. 

Definite informati'.)n about wages is, however, available 
from contemporan/ records hailing from Tamil country. An 
inscripiion of R^jaraja it Tanjore^^^^ gives the scales of the 

146- E. 1., IV, p. 351, 147. E I., IV. p. 60. 148. S. I. E. II. p. 320. 
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iries of several temple officials, 
supply information on this point, 
form below. 


Some other records also 
It is given in a tabulated 


Table of Wages 


Name 


Wage per annum 

Accountant 

Sub' 

200 Kalams of paddy f. e. aboirt 80 maunds of rice. 

accountant 

Carpenter- 

75 


master 

T cmple- 

150 

*f ft ft ff ft 60 t; ft ft 

watchman 
Drawer of 

100 

ft ft »f f» ft 40 ,, ft tf 

water^^*^^^ 

60 

ft >f f» ft ft 24 ,, t. ,, 

Temple- 

61 

,, ,, ,, and four or five Kasus.^^'®^ 

brahmacharin 

z. e., about 30 maunds of rice. 


These wages are fairly liberal and much above the sub¬ 
sistence allowance. Since the food expenses per head for 
an ordinary meal were 20 Kalams, and for a good meal, 
37 Kalams per annum, the'"accountant and the carpenter- 
master were getting much more than was necessary for 
maintaining a family of five, consisting of the husband and 
the wife, two children, and an old man. In the case of the 
carpenter the income was probably further increased to some 
extent by the earning^ of his children, who must have acted as 
his assistants. In the case of the* temple watchman and the 
draw er of water the family income must have been something 
above 100 and 60 Kalams respectively, as the women and 
children of the family must also be earning member.- to seme 
extent. So they too were able to get much more than their 
subsistence necessities. The temple Bral macliarin had ^ * 
family to maintain and li^^ mus^ have been nnite well oft wld> 
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KJams. The sub-accountant alone seems to be in a 
comparatively unsatisfactoi’y position ; his'family members 
were probably unearning ones, and hence his 75 Kalams 
could just have maintained 3 adults and 2 children. But he 
was probably at the beginning of his career, and may have 
expected to be promoted to the position of the accountant in 
due course. Wliile considering the family budgets of our 
period, we must further remember that each family was 
largely self-reliant as far as its clothing requirements were 
concerned. People, therefore, were comparatively better 
•off than they are at present; for the grain equivalents of the 
present-day wages do not come up to the same figures. The 
same conclusion is supported if we consider the salaries after 
converting them into cash. The drawer of water was getting 
in our period 60 Kalams in rural areas; 60 Kalams are equal 
to 6 Kalanjus or 30 rupees. The prices in.the present times 
are 7 times higher than they were in the 10th century, and, 
therefore, in order to be equally well off, the unskilled labourer 
in the village ought to get Rs. 210. He, however, hardly gets 
more than Rs. 150-180 at present. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Education and Literature 
Section A: Education 

The theory that th(. compulsoi'y education of the 
masses is a duly of the state is a very modern one, and we 
must banish it from our minds while examining the educa¬ 
tional arrangements in the medieval or ancient limes, whether 
in the west or in the east. The knowledge of the 3 R’s was 
not regarded as a necessary pari of the equipment of every 
cit'^en; members of the industnal classes paid more ntten* 
tion to the initiation of their boys in the mysteries of their 
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isions than in those of the 3 R's. The village co.nrnuni- 
;tes of the Deccan had arranged for the services of a per 
manent residential staff to meet their normal public needs 
by the grain-share system; the carpenter, the smith etc.. 
whose services were required by every villager were assigned 
a grain share which was paid to them annually at the time of 
the harvest by all the villagers. The teacher does not figure 
among the grain sharing servants of the community, a fact 
which shows that the community at large did not regard the 
primary teacher as essentially necessary for the ordinary 
villager. It is very probable that only the children of the 
Brahmanas and the trading classes cared to be literate, and 
the arrangements for educating them could not be obviously 
made at the cost of the whole community, by assigning the 
village teacher a grain share from every villager. 


Our epigraphical materials do not throw any light on 
the arrangements made in the ordinary village for the primary 
education. Nor do the Smritis or the foreign travellers help 
us in the matter. It would seem that the village pnest, or 
accountant, or some members of their families were under¬ 
taking the task of giving primary education to such village 
boys as cai ad to have it. The guardians were vety probablv 
paying the fees annually at the Lime of the harvest, accord", 
ing to their means, rather than according to a fixed scale* 
riie teacher could supplement his income by the customary 
gifts in kind or cash that he used to receive on festi -als like 
Da3.nra, or at the times of the thread or marriage cere nonies 
in the houses of his pupils. In many cases the teacher pro 
bably possessed some elemenlnry knowk dge of medicine anJ 
was also employed for writing letters bonds and ’cases 
Some such system prevailed in the De*. ..an at the advent of 
ihe British rule as 1 have iearntfr, -■ n.:ny ••'n oetdgenarir >, 
and it is very’ likely that th. state of affurrs may h • v been 
similar in our period. 
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Wfc have ample evidence lo enlighten us as to the 
arrangements for higher education that were made during: 
our period. Higher education in our age meant Sanskrit 
education, and Veda, Vy^arana ( grammar ), Jyotisha 
( astronomy and astrology ), Sahitya ( literature ), Mimansa, 
Dharmas astra, Puranas and Nyaya (logic) were the main 
branches thereof. The donee of the Dhulia plates of Dhruva. 
dated 779 A.D., is described as well versed in Vedas. 
Vedangas, history, Puranas, grammar, Mimansa. logic, 
Nirukta, and liturgy. Of these grammar is still the most 
extensively studied branch; Alberuni informs us that it was 
held in the highest estimation in his days, and curiously 
enough, the only place where epigraphs of our period specify 
the subject of a teacher is one where he happens to be the 
expounder of Kaumara grammar. Grammar was the key 
subject to the knowledge of the rest of the sciences and, 
therefore, we may well presume that it was held in high 
estimation and extensively studied in the Deccan as in the 


north. 

The Dharmas'astra literature no doubt lays down that 
the whole of the Veda was to be studied for 12 years by the 
first three castes, but it is fairly clear that the society 
of our period did not pay much attention to this injunction. 
The Vaishyas of our period had already lost their privilege of 
the Vedic studies as has been already shown in the last 
chapter/^^ and the Kshatriyas too, though permitted to study 
the Vedas, Were largely following the Pauranic ritual/ ’ The 
normal Kshatriya youth, who intended to follow the hereditary 
profession of his caste, must have devoted the largesi part of 
his time to the military training. Even in the epic period he 
had only a smattering o^ the Vedic knowledge, and we may. 
therefore, well conclude that in our period the cases of the 
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itriyas taking seriously to Vedic education may hove bec^: 
very rare. Among the Bralimanas themselves, only the pro¬ 
fessional priests must have concentrated on the study of the 
sacred lore; the average Brahmana who intended to take up 
to government service, trade or agriculture would hardly have 
troubled himself much about remembering the exact accent 
of the Vedic Mantras. Vedic sacrifices‘too had gone out of 
vogue and epigraphical evidence shows that the Puranas 
and the later Smritis were exercising a remarkable hold on 
the sociclv as shown already in Chapter XI 11 . Proficiency in 
ihe Dharmasastra must have been regarded as a passport to 
government service in the judicial branch, and we may, there¬ 
fore, presume that the study of this subject was more popular 
in our period than the study of the Vedas. It may be pointed 
out that the term Vedic study in our period did not mean 
only the cramming of the Vedic Mantras ; in some centres 
the meaning was also studied as the title Vedarthada occur- 
rin ;4 in one of our records would show/^^ Astrology was 
wielding great influence cii the popular mind as shown in the 
last chapter ; royal courts used to maintain astrologers^®^ 
and a number of works on astronomy and astrology were 
composed in our period. We therefore, well presume 

that this subject was fairly popular iu the Sanskrit schools 
nibcl colleges of oar time as is still the case to some extent. 
One record slightly falling outside our period records an 
^^‘ndowiuent to found o College whera the work of the famous 
Bhr'ska-a alone were to be studied.'*^ 

Arrangement for the higher education was mam »o three 
ivaci's. (j) Mathas associated with temples endoTveJ by llio 
state or privato charity, (ii) uyrahara villages granted to 
lahniana settlements, and (iii) special educalionai institu 
tions conducted by private individuals or village communities 
with the help of the public and the statvx At Hebbal in 

5. I. A., XiV, p. G9. 6. X. ..1 plates. I. A., V., p. 145, /. E. I.. L p. 30. 
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larwrr district there existed a Matha in the Bhujjabes vara 
temple: an inscription, dated 975 A.D., records the grant of 50 
mattars ( probably equal to 200 acres ) of land for the Matha, 
where students were fed and taught/^^ Two 12th century 
inscriptions, one from Managoli dated 1161 A.D.,^^^ and the 
other from Belgamve dated 1183 A.p.,^^°^ show that there 
existed Sanskrit schools in these villages associated with the 
local temples; at the latter place the temple authorities of 
the Dakshines'vara temple, where the school was located, 
were enabled by private charity to provide for the boarding 
of the scholars free of charge. An inscription at Jatiga 
Rames'vara hill in Chitaldurg district, dated 1064 A.D., 
records a grant of 50 mattars of land to the Rtoes'varam 
temple for defraying the expenses of the temple worship, and 
for imparting education. Part of the donation of 
Bhadravishnu, given to the Buddhist Vihara at Kanheri, in 
the reign of Amoghavai-sha I, was for purchasing books. The 
Buddhist monastery at Kanheri like the one at Valabhi^^^^ 
was obviously maintaining a library which was very probably 
required for the school connected with it. We learn from 
the Chinese travellers that the Buddhist monasteries used 
to attend to the training not only of the monks but also of 
the children of the laity. Indirect help to the cause of 
education was given by some of the temples, which used to 
give free food to the students in the feeding houses attached 
to tliem/^*^^ Some of the records mentioned above fall just 
outside our period, but they may be well utilised to illustrate 
furthei the state of affairs in our age, 

Th(i Kalas inscriptionfrom Dharwar district shows 
that Kalas, which was an a&rahara in our period, was 
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KALAS AND SALOTGI COLLEGES 

a Sanskrit College. All its 200 Brahmana house- 
liolders are described in v. 30 of the record as well versed in 
grammar, works on polity, the science of literary composition, 
the legendary lore and the great logic oi Ekakshara sage and 
writing of interpretations i, e. commentaries. V. 25 obse^^ es 
that Kalas can pride itself, inter alia, on its brilliant dispensa¬ 
tion of lore. The main purpose of the grant is to record an 
endowment, part of which was reserved for the salaries of 
professors. It is, therefore, quite clear that this a^rahara village 
was maintaining a college where grammar, Puranas, Nyaya, 
literature and works on polity were taught. The students 
must have flocked to the place from distant places. The 
inscription, which gives information about this college is dated 
in the reign of Govinda IV, but il is likely that this institution 
may have been flourishing throughout the lOlh century. 

The small village of Salotgi in Bijapur district was 
another village, that is known to have been main¬ 

taining a big college in the reign of Kvshna Ill. The college 
must have been flourisliing for a fairly long time, for it has 
transformed the original name of the village Pavittage into 
Salotgi, which is a combination of the words S'ala and Pavil- 
Xa^e. From one of the inscriptions from this locality 
we learn that the college w'as located in a big hall attached 
::o the temple of Trayi-purusha, which was buib by Naia* 
yana, a minister of Kvshna HI. in, 945 A.D. The record 
expressly states that the college attracted students from far 
-and nea.', and 27 boarding houses were necessary to accoi.j* 
modate tliem. An endowment of 12 Nivartanas ( pmc ib!; 
equal to ^*0 acres) was necessary to defray r lerely tb 3 
lighting chorges of the institution. The pay ol the oriiiCipr.l 

the c •liege was vhc incomo of 51) Nivartanas of bmd 

'boui acres. The institute nui voccrseil a napnif’cen^ 
en biwment from a local w gna^e, and ihe inbabitanis of 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 

"^village had agreed to pay 5. 2^ and ih coins on the 
occasion of marriages, thread ceremonies, and tonsures res¬ 
pectively. besides agreeing to feed as many students and 
teachers as possible, at the dinners that may be given on these 
and similar occasions. A later inscription from the same 
place informs*^’” us that when the college hall in 

945 A.D. crumbled down, it was built again by a local feuda¬ 
tory in the next century. 

There existed scores of a^rahara villages in our period 
given to Brahmana donees, who in many cases are expressly 
^Icscribed as engaged in the si- scriptural duties consisting' 
of learning, teaching etc/'** It is, therefore, fairly likely 
that many of these villages must have been maintaining 
educational institutions, more or less similar to those at 
rCalas and Salotgi. 

Ordinary villages also had someUmes :heir own schools- 
nnd colleges. One institution for Sanskrit education existed 
at Bc-lur in Bijapur district in 1022 A.D.,"** another at Soratur 
in Dhanvar district in c. 950 A.D.."** a third one at Bijapur 
during c. 975-1025 A.D.,"'* a fourth one at Yewoor in 1077 
A D. and so on. These are the institutions the memory of 
v/hich ha; been accidentally preserved in records, that have 
witlistood the ravages of time: there may have probably 
-listed many more. We may. therefore, fairly conclude that 
the facilities for higher education during our period ca., 
compare fairly well with those afforded in the present age. 

These institutions were financed partly f>y state a-d and 
partly by private charity. The agra/iani village institutions 
can well be regarded as being indirectly financed by the 
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HOW EDUCATION WAS FINANCED 

it was the state that used to alienate the village 
’revenues to Brahmanas, who. being freed from the anxiety 
of their maintenance, could devote their energies to the cause 
of education. The ishtapurta theory was inducing a number 
of private individuals to endow educational institutions. We 
have seen already how a minister of Krshna III had built the 
college hall at Salotgi; when it crumbled down it was le- 
erected by a local chief. A record from Soratur,^^^^ dated 
^951 A.D., records the gift of 12 matters of land made by the 
officer of the division for the Matha and education. The 
Mahajans of Belur had granted in 1022 A.D., 12 mattars for the 
purpose of feeding and clothing the local students. At 
Salotgi, as shown already, a local magnate had endowed the 
college and the inhabitants had levied a voluntaiy cess ar 
their contribution. At Habale in Dharwar district a private 
individual had given five mattars of land for education in 
1034 A.D. 

The guild at Dambal, which owned 18 cities, is describ¬ 
ed in a record from the place as maintaining a college/^^^ 
It is, therefore, not unlilwsly that some of the big guilds of our 
period may have been either maintaining or supporting 
educational institutions. The state also used to sanction 
grants specially and directly for education, in addition to its 
indirect help given by the creation of the a^rahUras. The 
Bahar plates of Nripatungavarinan record a gran* of three 
"'^illages for the maintenance, of a college, made by the king 
at the request of his minister. 

Section B : Literature 

A detailed discussion about the dates of the irious 
authors of our period, or an enquiry into the problem CiMnectod 
with the authorship of some ol the works comp*v) 5 od in it. i 

P; I. A.. XII, p. 253. 24. Ibid, X, \29 

I. A., VIII. p. 185. 26 E. I.. IV. 




EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 

obviously not within the scope of the present work. The reader 
will have to consult the standard works on literary history 
for that purpose. The general condition of the literature of 
our period, its main features, the principal writers of the age 
and their contributions, and how far they were influenced 
bv the spirit of the age would be the main points that will 
engage the attention of a general historian, and these only 
will be discussed in the present section. 

The main energy of the schools and colleges describeci 
in the last section was devoted to the study and cultivation of 
Sankrit; the Canarese literature had begun to flourish in 
Karnatak, but it is doubtful whether it had reached the stage 
\/hen it could be recognised as a subject of study in second- 
aiy schools and colleges. As to Maharashtra, the Marathi 
language itself does not make its appearance in epigraphical 
records 'till the end of our period:^^'^^ there could hardly 
have existed much literature in it. Even the late Mr. V. K* 
Rajwade has admitted that there was hardiy any cultured 
literature in it till the end of tbe 10th century A.D. 

glance at the inscriptions of our period is sufficient 
to indicate the firm hold of the kavya or classical style of 
wut.ing upon the Deccan of our period. All the merits and. 
defects of that style are reflected in our epigraphs. The com¬ 
posers of our grants were no doubt poets of mediocre ability,, 
but they had carefully studied standard works of the 
classical Sanskrit literature. Kielhorn has shown how the 
poets, who have composed the s asanas of the Rashtrakutas 
were greatly indebted for their e^^pressions to works like the 
Vasavadatta oi ^\xh?xnAh\i Kadamhari and Harshacharit 
of 

27. Rojvadr’f contention that the languoge existed in the 5th 
cenrary A.D., ?: (io eiiilde; the inscriptions he refers to are eithoie^ 
forged or do not contain any Mai :thi passages* 
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The author of the Kadba plates of Govinua 
imitates in the prose portion of the record the style of Bana.; 
The general impression left on our mind after a perusal of the 
epigraphical poetrj^ is that if it is not of the first 
order, the reason is rather the lack of Praiibhd^ or poetic 
genius than that of abliyasa or practice according to approv¬ 
ed model. It is further interesting to note that most of our 
epigraphical poetry is in the Vaidarbhl style, the Gaudi hardly 
makes its appearance. The significant fact would show that, 
the names like Vaidarbhl, Gaudl and PanchSli, that were 
given to various poetic styles owed their origin to actual 
literary fashions of the provinces concerned. 


Modem research has succeeded in determining the dates 
of several writers in Sanskrit literature, but it has not been 
equally successful in discovering their home provinces, 
Kumarila, Sankara, Sarvajnatman and Vachaspati in the realm 
of philosophy. Lalla and his pupil Aryabhalta li in.the sphere 
of astronomy, and Knmandaka, and probably Sukra^^^^ in 
the domain of the political science flouri^hed in our period. 
Rut some of these certainly did not belong to our province, 
and the home of others is not known; so a discussion about 
them is hardly relevant in the present work. The same is 
the case with most of the later Smritis and Puranas. It has 
been already shown in several places in chapter XIII how the 
theories and practices recommended in these works had a 
remarkable hold on the Deccan of our period. It is clear 
that riic Smritis and Pu *anas of our age were ip. close 
sympathy with it, and that the i^wo were mutually influencing:, 
©ach other. 


E. I., IV, p. 340, 
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was during our period that the literature on poetics 
flourished luxuriantly in the beautiful valley of Kashmir. 
The rugged Deccan had. however, hardly any contribution to 
make to that department. The Sarasvatikanihabharana of 
Bhoja and the Kaoyanus osana of Hemachandra belong^ to a 
later period and are besides mere compilation-. iVditi 

rajamar^a of Amoghavarsha shows that works or poetics 
were studied in the Deccan during our period, '^ork 

is mainly based on the Kuoyadars a of Dandin:‘’-* but no 
Deccanese writer came forward with any distinctive contribu¬ 
tion of his own to that science. 




Hindu Sanskrit writers, having any compositions of 
permanent value to their credit, are indeed few in our period. 
The colophon of the Benares edition of the KarpUramanjari 
of Rajasekhara describes the author as the crest jewel of 
Maharashtra, but this province can hardly claim that poet 
since he spent most of his life at Kanauj or Tripuri. 
Dr D. R. Bhandarkar has shown that Trivikrama, the author 
of iheNalachampU. is identical with the Trivikrama. who has 
composed the Begumra plate of Indra MI, dated 915 .A.D. 
The Nalachampn is the earliest of the extant chnmpns, and 
therefore, the Dcccan may perhaps claim to be the first m 
that field. The Kaoirahasya of Halayudha %vas composed 
in the reign of Krshija III. Tlic poem is really a dhStupalha 
explaining the conjugational peculiarities of roots having the 
sam.e form, but the verses also contain a eulogy of the 
R-ashtrahiila emperor Krshna The work, i .-cfore, 

belongs to the class of Bhattikuoya and RSoanarjuniya. 
The IJdayasundarikatha of Sodhala, t tvayastha from Valabhi, 
was composed toward, the close of our p.triod under the 
patronage of Munmiuniraja, a king of Konkan* These 
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JAIN PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 




the only Hindu Sanskrit works that can he undisputedly 
-ascribed to the Deccan of our period. The output is indeed 
poor both in quantity and quality. 

Many Rashtrakuta emperors like Amoghavarsha i, 
Krshna and Indra III were either themselves Jains or patrons 
•of that religion; the same was the cast; with many of their 
feudatories and officers as shown in chapter XIII. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that the contribution of Jainism to litera¬ 
ture should have been considerable. Haribhadra flourished 
by the middle of the 8th century A.D., bat his works c:annot be 
considered here as his province is not knowii. Samantabhadra, 
the VLUthor oi the Aptamimansa, which contains a most in¬ 
teresting exposition of the Sytidvada, flourished before our 
period* but several commentaries we.e written on his work 
in the Deccan from the middle of the 8tli century A.D. onwards. 
Akalankadeva’s commentary Jlshtasati was written early in 
the Rashtrakuta period. S'ravana-Bclgola inscription No, 67 
refers to Akalankadeva as describing his own greatness lo 
Sahasatunga who, it is conjectured, may have been Danti- 
• durga. There is a tradition to the efteet that Akalankadeva 
himself was a son of Krshna but more evidence would 
be required to accept it as historical. Vidyananda, the 
author of Ashfasahasn, which is a more exhaustive com¬ 
mentary on the ApfamlmUnsa, flourished a little later. He 
is mentioned in S'ravana Belgola inscriptions/'^’^’ 

Tile fain contribution to logic in our period is ni v, incon¬ 
siderable. Manil^yanandin, who flourished in the laJor half 
;.f the 8th century is the author of a work on logic called 
Parikshamukhasutra^^^ which was commented up m by 
Prabhachandra in the first hall of the 9th century. Besides 
writing this commentary which is named as PramcxaklmaUi- 
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iatianda this writer has also written NyayakamuJachandro* 
daya. Another Jain v^riter on logic of this period is Malla- 
vadin. who was probably the founder of a ]ain Digambara 
monasten/ at Naosari which is no longer in existence. The 
Surat plates of Karkka Suvarnavarsha which I am editing* 
(E. L, XXI ), record a grant to his desciple s desciple given in 
821 A.D. This author v/rote a commentaiy called Dharmottafa^ 
iippanaka on dciQ Nyayahinduiiha of Dharmottaracharya.^^^^ 
That a bock on logic written by a Buddhist should have been, 
commented upon by a Jain is quite in consonance with the 
spirit of harmony that prevailed in our period. 

Quite a galaxy of Jain writers flourished in the court of 
the Jain emperor Amoghavarsha I, who was well knov/n for 
several centuries as a great patron of literature. Jinasena,. 
his spiritual preceptor, is the author of Harivansa, which was 
finished in 783 A.D. He has placed the workers in the field 
of Ancient Indian history under great obligation by mention¬ 
ing the contemporary kings that flourished in that year in. 
l^e colophon of this work. He did not live to finish his. 
Adiparam, which had to he completed by his desciple 
Gunachandra, who was the spiritual preceptor of Lokaditya, 
the governor of Banavasi 12000.^^^^ The Adipurana is a Jain, 
work dealing with the lives of Jain Tirthankaras and saints 
\n. his Pars vobhyudaya Jinasena has performed the wonder¬ 
ful feat of utilising each line of the love-poem Me^hadnta for 
narrating the life of the Jain saint Pariva. The concluding, 
line oi each verse in jinasena’s poem has been borrowed 
from the successive stanzas of the Me^hadiita. The Amo- 
^havHti of S'gikatayana.^ '“ ‘ a work on grammar, and the 
Ganitasarasanilraha of Viracharya/'^^^a work on mathomalics, 
were also composed in the veign of Amoghavarsha I. The 
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^0rajamtIr^af the first work in the Canarese on poetics, has- 
been attributed to this emperor, but whether he was himself 
its author or merely its inspirer. is still a matter of controvor- 
<40 authorship of the Pros'noitaramala is also in 

dispute, as it has been variously attributed to S'ankaracharya, 
Vimala, and Amoghavarsha I. The tolophon of the Tibetan 
translation of this booklet shows, as Dr. F. W, Thomas has 
pointed out , tnat Amoghavarsha was believed to be its author 
at the time it was rendered into the Tibetan.It is, there¬ 
fore. veiy likely that he was'its real author, 

Gangadhara, the capital of a feudatory Chalukya house 
in southern Karnatak, was a'centre of considerable literary 
activity by the middle of the 10th century. It was there that 
Somadeva flourished and wrote his works Yasastilaka and 
Nltioakyamrta^^^^, The first of these works, though sec¬ 
tarian in purpose is of no inconsiderable literary merit: it 
belongs to the variety of the Champu and its author shows 
considerable skill in the treatment of his theme. The second 
work is on the science of politics; it has, how^ever, hardly* 
much independent value as it is largely based on the Artha- 
s astro of Kautalya, The work is, however, almost entirely 
free from any sectarian tinge and is written from a much 
higher moral point than the Arthas astro of Kautalya. 

Karnatak was a greal stronghold of Jainism in oUr 
period and the Jain authors had not forgotten that the founder 
of their religion had preached in the vernacular. We, there¬ 
fore, find a number of Canarese authors in the lOth centurj, 
most of whom we.e Jains. The earliest and foremost among 
these is Pampa, \vho was born in 902 A.D. Though a native 
of Andhvvides'a he became the adikavi of the Canarese 
literature. His Adipurona, which was finish*?d in 941 A.D., is 
a Jain work, but his Vikramarjunaeijaya is a more or Ics^ 
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iistorical work, where he glorifies his patron Arikesarin H as 
Arjuna/^"^ It is from this work that we get valuable 
information about the northern campaigns of Indra III in 
which his feudatory, Arikesarin II, had participated. Asahga 
and Jinachandra are other Canarese writers of this period, 
who are referred to by Ponna, but whose works are not yet 
forthcoming. Ponna himself flourished in the third quarter 
of the lOth century and is said to have been given the title of 
* Ubhayakavichakraoartin * * Supreme among the poets of 
both (i. c. Sanskrit and Canarese) the languages* by Krshna IH, 
on account of his proficiency as a poet both in Sanskrit 
and Canarese. S'anti par ana is his principal work.^'^''^^ 
Chamundaraya, a Jain general and minister of the Jain ruler 
Marasimha If. was the author of the Chamundapurana which 
was composed in the 3rd quarter of the 10th century. 
Ranna, another Canarese writer of the 10th century, was born 
in 949 A,D. His A jit atJrt hankarapar^ana w^s finished in 993 
A.D. That Jain religious works of our period should 
have been mostly composed in the form of Puranas shows 
the immense influence and popularity of these works in the 
Deccan of our period. 


It is interesting to note that there is hardly any output of 
Prakrit or Marathi literature during our period. Dhanapa’a’s 
Prakrit dictionary. Palyalachchhi, was composed in our period 
but the author lived in Dhar^ and not in the Deccan, and his 
work being a dictionary, can hardly come within the category 
of liteiature. The Marathi language existed in our period, 
for the earliest composition in it seems to go back to the 3rd 
quarter of the lOth century There is, however, no 
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Marathi literature belonging to our age/^^^ Marathi was not 
the mother tongue of the Rashtrakuta? and Jainism, which 
had given an impetus to Canarese literature, was not very 
strong in Maharashtra. It is. therefore, no surprise that there 
should have been no output of the Marathi literature during, 
our period. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Conclusion 

Our task of giving a comprehensive picture of the Deccan 
under the Rashtrakutas has now come to an end, and only a 
few words are necessary by w’^ay of epilogue. 

The Rashtrakutas were, on the whole, an able set of 
rulers. Their empire was certainly more extensive than that 
of any of their Hindu successors in the Deccan. It is 
possible that the Andhras and the early Chfilukyas, who 
preceded them, were perhaps ruling, for some time, over 
more extensive areas; but neither of them could claim an 
equally brilliant career. The Chrdukyas could boast of 
having only repelled successfully the attempted invasion of 
Harsha. The Andhras could no doubt launch an expedition 
into the Madhyadesa and overthrow the Kanvas, bu^ the 
latter, at the time of the Andhra victory, were mere petty 
rulers. In no other period of Ancient Indian History' did the 
Deccan enjoy the same high pdlitical prestige, which it did 
under the Rashlrakiitas. The observation of Sulaiman, iha^. 
the Raditrakutas were the most feared and powerful rulers of 
India, is no flattery, but a mere statement of facts. A glance 
at the Indian History shows that it is usually the northern^ 

52. f \iDr8thi translation cf ih(iPorichatu,. a seems to be 
more archaic than the; j lavi, but it c anr 'it go ba^k to 'Tar acrio 
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I CONCLUSION 

powers which try to expand at the cost of their 
southern neighbours. During the Rashtrakuta regime, neither 
the Pa!as nor the Gurjara-Pratiharas could entertain such 
ambitions. Nay, we find that the latter were several times 
signally defeated in their own provinces by the Raslrakutas, 
Three times the armies of the Rashtrakutas crossed tlie 
Vindhyas and defeated their northern opponents, who were, 
unlike the Kanvas, strong and ambitious rulers, attempting to 
establish their own hegemony iru-the'north. The R'lshtrakutas 
could capture the Gurjara-Pratihara capital; the latter could 
not even cross the Rnshtrakuta border in retaliation. 
The Pal lavas were a perpetual source of anxiety to the early 
Chalukyas; no southern neighbour of the Rashtrakutas, though 
given repealed provocation, ever dared to invade the empire 
from the south. 

The Rashtrakuta empire lasted for about 225 years. It 
is interesting to note that very few Hindu dynasties have 
ruled in their full glory for so long a period. The Meuryas, 
the Imperial Guptas, the early Chalukyas all collapsed in 
less-than two centuries. The Andhras no doubt ruled for 
about four centuries^and a half, but it is not certain that the 
Pauranic list of the Andhra kings belongs really to one dynasty. 
The Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty can certainly claim a longer 
career, but it had attained no imperial position before the time 
of Vatsaraja ( c. 775 A.D. ), and its empire was shorn of much 
of its glory after the severe blow given by Indra III in c. 916 A.D. 
Most of the Rashtrakuta rulers were eible ones; in a list of 
about 14 kings, only three are found ^ o be vicious or inefficient. 
Dantidurga, Kvshna I, Dhruvii, Gevinda III, Indra Ill and 
Krshna III form a galaxy of able and ambitious rulers, the 
like of which can hardly hr- claimed by any other dynasly. 

The mosi. gIru-Jng dcf'^ct of the Rashp’akut.i polity was 
!ts inal)ility to •■ccurc a pe.iceful succession to the throne oi: 
lilt death of its previoii. occupant- There wa . a war of 





NO PARTIALITY FOR MUSLIMS 




jssion almost at every alternate accession. The dynastic 
history of no other Hindu dynasty is probably disfigured by 
so many wars of succession. It is, therefore, the more 


j'emarkable that the empire should 
glorious a career. 


have had so long and 


A superficial reader of the Muslim chroniclers is likely 
to get the impresion that the Rashlrakutas were following 
an anti-national policy by siding with the Muslims and fight¬ 
ing against the Gurjara-P rati haras. It has been, however, 

shown already that the statements of these writers, that 
the Rashtrakutas were partial to the Muslims, and that none 
but the Muslims ruled over the Muslims in their dominions, 
•only show that the Muslim Kazls were allowed to look 
after the religious and judicial affairs of the foreign colony. 
The friendly policy followed towards the Muslim traders 
was, in a great measure, necessitated by the dependence 
on Arabia for the supply of horses to the army. Merchant 
Sulaiman, who was acquainted with the state of affairs 
only in the Deccan, observes that none among the tiatives 
of India or China had embraced the Muslim faith or could 
speak the Arabic language. It is, therefore, cK fir that the 
Muslim traders, settled in the Rashtrakiita ports, had 
initiated no activities injurious to the interest of the Rashtra¬ 
kutas or their subjects. There is no evidence* whatsoev-r 
U: show that the Rashtrakutas had made any political 
alliance with the Muslim rulers Sindh in their wars with 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

It is, however, a pity that the Rashlrakutas should have 
neglected altogether the branch of naval defence. The 
reasons ior this have been already discussed.'’ T Ids wordc* 
ness oi the administration .vas, however, li /: pec 'ilai 1 ■ the 


U A?)ie, p4 IS7. 2 SuKiunaa baudagar ’ V, ^ tranalulioji, r> 64. 
3. See a^‘te, p. 247 
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ishtrakutas, for most of the Deccan empires had neglected 
the naval arm. It must, however,' be remembered that no 
naval invasion of the Deccan had occurred in historic times; 
it is, therefore, in a way natural that it may have been 
thought that it was unnecessary to waste any money over the 
navy. Safety of the oversea trade, however, aught to have 
opened the eyes of the Hindu governments to the necessity 
of the navy. 


The careful student of the Hindu history cannot help 
regretting that the political thinkers in India should ever have 
adumbrated the principle that a conqueror should not sup¬ 
plant, but merely reduce, the conquered king, and that it 
should have been so w’idely respected. The resources of the 
empires, like those of the Rashtrakutas, were u.nnecessarily 
frittered aw^ay in suppressing the rebellions of feudatories, 
who should never have been allowed to eicist. The present 
writer believes that if the policy of ruthless annexation had 
been followed consistently since the days of Chandragupta 
Maurya, there would have been evolved in India stronger 
and stabler states, and it would not have been possible for 
foreigners like the Scythians, Hunas, and Muslims to get so 
easy a fooling in India. 

The Rashfrakuta administration was certainly efficient. 
The 20th century would naturally disapprove of a system of 
admin’stration under which a large number of civil officers 
v/eie recruited froni the army. But it may be pointed out that 
ti'O bifurcation betw.,.cn the civil and military, and executive 
and judicial functions is more recent than our period, and the 
recent history of Itr^y, Poland, Spain, Portugal and Germany 
j^hows tha.t it is by no means certain that some states in future 
may not revert back to the old system where the military (om- 
manders, being persons of proved vigour and efficiency were 
Cijlj usyed with impo. lant administrathc posts. Probably the 
exigcijf ies of a for ward policy were resp ^nsibie for th^. 


MORAL AND MATERIAL PROSPERITY 

'^T^ointmeiit of so many military commanders to civil posts. 
The evils of the system were probably to a great extent 
mitigated by the fact that the military officers were after all 
sons of the soil and were assisted by hereditary district, 
Taluha, and village officers. Democratic institutions like 
elected parliaments, responsible cabinets etc., were absent, 
but it may be pointed out that they existed nowhere else in 
conlemporaiy times. The Rashtrakufa subjects, however, 
enjoyed a substantial amount of self-government by the 
circumstance that large powers were delegated to local 
bodies where they had an effective voice. How far the 
administration secured the material, moral and cultural oro- 
gress of the people is the next question to be considered. 
Sufficient evidence has been adduced in chapter XV to show 
that the Deccan was economically strong and prosperous 
under the Rash^rakiitas. Otherwise their aggressive wars 
would have been impossible. Commerce was brisk, and 
several industries flourished* The mines were also yielding 
rich income. The high compliments paid to the Deccanese 
character by the Chinese and the Muslims would show that 
the moral welfare was also looked after. It is, however, 
difficult to determine how much of th,. credit in this respect 
has tQ be given to the state and I40W much to religion. In 
religious matters the state maintained a catholic and tolerant 
attitude. Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism lived side bv 
side in peace and harmony. It may be pointed out that dur 
ing our period, there was no such harmony in I’amil counlr>% 
where the Jains were ruthlessly persecuted by the Saivaits. 

The cffoi t of the state to promote the cultural wellbcuig 
of the subjects can, to some extent, be judged from the 
chapter dc aling with Education and Literature. Both thc^e 
received the royal patronage in a liberal measure; if iho 
literature did not flourish more luxuriantly than it actually 
did, the fault sf urns to be not of ihe stale. It mu* t be^ 
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admitted that fine arts do not seem to have 
any impetus in the age of the RashtrakutBS. The Maui'yan, 
Gupta, ChMukya and Pallava ages had their own distinctive 
and creditable contributions in the sphere of fine arts; no such 
claim can be made for the Rashtrahuta age. Fine arts seem 
to have been practically neglected by the Malklied Court, 
The rock-cut temple at Elora is no doubt an architectural 
wonder; but it is the only imposing monument of the age, 
handed down to the posterity, and there is no evidence to 
show that any other monuments of equal magnificence have 
been subsequently destroyed. The Elora temple, again, 
may, not unlikely, have been the work of artists imported 
from Kanchi. 

In the religious and social spheres, our age was an age 
of transition. It was towards the end of our period that 
Buddhism, reconversions into Hinduism, intercaste dinners 
and marriages, and religious parishads having powers to 
settle socio-religious matters, disappeared from the Hindu 
society. Vratas, tonsure of widow's, provincial sub-castes, 
the ar>3ociation of dancing girls with temples, the resuscitation 
of the Sati custom in the Deccan, and the more intricate 
Srnarta ritual are innovations that can be traced either to our, 
or to the immediately succeeding age. It \s pr obable that 
our age believed that most of these changes were changes 
for the better, but the subsequent history of the Hindu society 
has shown that they have weakened its unity and cohesion. 
One cannot help thinking that the thinkers of the age should 
have taRen a longer view of the situation, and realised the 
full consequences of the new changes that were being either 
forced upon or recommended bytthem. . 
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ADDENDA 


Pp. 52-3. The conjecture hazarded here that Srivallabha 
mentioned by Harisena in the colophon of the Harioansa 
r,s ruling the Deccan in the year 783 A.D. would be Dhruva 
rather than Govinda II, is now confirmed by an unpublished 
grant of Dhruva lying in the treasury of the State of Bhor, 
which is dated in S'aka 702 /. c. 780 A.D., and is issued by 
Dhruva Dharrvarsa. The plates will be shortly published. 

P. 85. The statement in the book that Dantivarinan had 
succeeded his elder brother Dhruva !I was based on the fact 
that there was a long interval of 21 yeais between the last 
known date of Dhruva 11 and the first known date of his 
successor K^sna. Recently, however, a new grant of 
Dhruva 11 has come to light, which I am editing for the 
Epigraphia Indica, and which reduces this interval to a period 
•of less than four years. The passage giving the date in 
words, but is defective; it reads 

The word for the numbci of centuries is omitted 
by inadvertence, but there can be no doubt that the expression 
was intended to be This record thus supplies 

884 A.D. as the late3t date ior Dhruva II. It. therefore. ..ow 
looks extremely improbable that Dantivarn an could tiaw 
reigned between Dhruva II and ^kalavarija II. 

n'ly paper on this plate I have adduced reasons to diow tht.t 
bCrsna Akalavarsa II was very probably a son of lv> 
predecessor Dhruva II and not of his brother Dantivannrho 
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ADDENDA 

•. \24^5. The sack of Malkhed. In Saraclasrama 
Varsika, p. 6, Prof. Hiralal Jain has suggested that the sack 
of Malkhed by the ParaiT:rira ruler Siyaka may have takert 
place in 962 A.D. and not 972 A.D. He relies on the colophon, 
of the Mahapurana of Puspadanta, which according to its 
colophon was completed on the Ilth of June 965 A.D., and 
which refers to the sack of Malkhed in a verse of its Pvlh 
chapter* Until ’the Parana is published^ it will be difficuk 
to assess tlic value of these passages. It, however, seems 
extremely improbable that the Rashtrakuta capital could 
have been captured during the reign of the mighty emperor 
HI. He was holding even Tamil districts down; 
to the last year of his reign: this would have been impossible 
if the Rashtrakuta prestige had been shattered by the capture 
and plunder of the imperial capital in 962 A.D. We musi^ 
further note that the Malva Pra^iasti distinctly states that the- 
opponent of Sh^aka was Khothgu:— 

^ 3^^ I This statement in the Pararnara official 
docuiTient would slicvv that the sack of Malkhexl took place 
during the reign of KhoUiga, rather than that of Krsna. 
We must, therefore, accept 972 A.D.. as the date of the event as- 
supplied by Dhanapala in the colophon of his Paiyalachchhi, 




P. :W, The identification of Kainpilya suggested here 
is wrong. The new copper plate of Dhruva I), dated A.D. 
makes it clear that diis Kampilya is to identified with thr 
village Kaplia in Bardoli Taiuka, Su ;at district. 
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diirga, 38; by Govinda III, 70 
n. 65;-Konkan not invaded by 
Amoghavarsha 1, 84 n. 34 
Gujarat Rasbtrakutas; 79-87; ex¬ 
tent of their kingdom, 86; line 
founded by Indra, 79; his son 
Karkka helps Amoghavarsha I. 
72-4. 79; his younger brother 
Govinda not a usurper. 80; 
Dhruva I dies fighting against 
Amoghavarsha I, his son Aka- 
lavarsha regains the throne, 81, 
85; his son Dhruva II makes 
peace with Amoghavarsha I. 
81; his son Dancivarman. 85; his 
successor Krshna Akalavarsha, 
85. and Addenda; expelled by 
Ki-fhna II. 98; end of the line, 
98 

Gunabhadra. 99 
Gunachandra. 410 
Gunavaloka, 83 n. 33 
Gur>^va, 293 

H 

HrJSyud' H, 4 .8 

Haribhadra. 409 

J'f'frrtvnns'at on contemporary 

kings. 52; its autho ship. 410 
Headman, see under iiead- 

raan 

Hci:-rpparcnt, under Yu va¬ 
ra ja. 


Heirless property. 242-4 
Hereditary officers, 178-80, 
184-5 

Himalaya, reached by Govinda 
ill ?. 66 n. 52 

Tliranyagarbhadaiia, 35, 40, 297 

House tax, 231-2 

I 

Idol worship, 292 
Immolation by royal officers, 

186, by widows, see under Sati 
Import articles, 359; duties, 
229-30 

Indra I, Prchhakaraja, 27—5 
Indra II, marries Bhavanaga, 29; 
his career, 31-2 

Indra III, career, 99-103; de¬ 
feats the Paramaras, lOO-I; 
defeats Mahlpala and conquer.* 
Kauauj, 101-3 
Indra W, 131-2 

Indra. brother of Govinda 111, 62. 

65-6, 71 n.66. 79 
Indra, son of Krshr.a, 2-J 
Indrayudha. 56 

Industries of the Deccan, 336-7 
Inheritance, order of. 243-4; 

340-1; 

Interest rates, 371-6, 386 
Is(ory industry, 357 

J 

Jagadyuriif 282 
Jagattunga, son of Krjhna U, 

90, 97, 99 

Jagattunga. a younger brother of 
KjshnalH, 124 

Jainism, patronised by Amogha¬ 
varsha I, 88 end Krshn*? U, 



araja 
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/why prospered during our 
periodt 272, 310-13; Matha life 
in, 313; responsible for mili¬ 
tary decline ? 99, 315-6 
Jakavva, 127 
Janapada, 157-8 
.Jayasimba, 154 
Jayavnrdhana, 31, 37 
Jejja, 82 

Jhanjha, 126 n. 49 
Jinacbandra. 412 
Jinasena, Amogbavarsha’s Guru, 
S8, 410 

Judicial powers of the village 
councils, 210-1 


K 

Kalam, 376-7 

Kalanjar, 113, 120 

KajanjUf 365-6 

Kalas college, 403 

Kalavi^^arasa, 174 

Kalha^ on elective kini^ship, 151 

Kalivallablia, 53 

Kalpi, 102 n. 44 

Kalyau, 358 

Kam^lavardhana, 150 

Kampana 168 

Konchl, see under Pallavas 

Karba I of the main branch, 28 

Karka II of the main branch, 

125-7;130-31 

Karkaraja II of thcGujrat branch, 
his relations with the imperial 
family, 11-4; governor under 
Danlidurga, 40, ousted by 
Krshiia, 43 

Karka Suvarnavarsha. a brother 
of Govinda III, 59 
Karka Suvarnavt^rsha^ ;* son of 
Indra, Anioghavarsh.j*s f^nar- 


§L 

dian, 72-3; same as PaiSla- 
malla, 72 n, 3 

Karkaraja, father of Parabala, 82 
Karkara. 110 

harrfiiakasabdcnusasanam, 88 
Kasu, 366 
Kattiyira, 4'6 
Kaviraha.<ua, 408 
Kavirajamarga, 88, 408, 41 1 
KavyZ^iUs'asajtam, 408 
KZvya style. 406 
Khadgavaloka, 83 
Kerala kingdom, 69; 113-9 
Kesiraja on Amoghavarsha 1, 88 
Kctaladevl. 154 

Khot^iga, 124-5; see also Addenda 
King, hereditary or elective, 150- 
l and n» 2; age at acceasirn of, 

154; bow far constitutional. 157 
Kiranapura, 75. 95 n. 18 
Ki'rtivarman 11, 39; Rgb^ippa his 
epithet ? 43 
Kokkala, 90-1. 101 
Konnui inscription, its roliabilsty, 

76 

Kosala king, defeated by Dnnti 
durga, 37 

Krshna I career. 41-8; did not 
oust Dar.tidurga, 42: over¬ 
throws Klrtivarman, 44; in. 
vades Gangavadi, 44; defeats 
Vishimvardhana 45; coi:quers 
Konkana. 45 

Krshna II, career, 91, ;99; wars 
with Vijayaditya, with 

Bhoja I, 97; puts an end to tK ■> 
Gujarat branch. 98 
Krshi.ia III. his career , ill Ji, his 
pert in winning the throat for 
l'3s father, 109; wins Oangawadi 
for Butt'ga. I!!; defeat*- the Che- 


INDEX 



and conquers Kalanjar and 


Chitrakuta Il3; annexes Ton- 
daunandala, 116-7; conquers 
Tanjore and marches on Rame- 
svaram, 118-9; overawes Cey¬ 
lon, 119; cedes some districts 
to Butuga, 119; loses Chitra¬ 


kuta and Kalanjar, 120 defeats 
Slyaka, 120-1; puls his own 


nominee on the Ven^i throne, 
122; death date discussed. 122, 


and n, 39 

ICrshnaraia. a Kakchuri ruler. 3. 

‘364 

Kshatrsyas. superior to Brahma- 
nas?. 324 ; exempted from the 

capital punishment? 330-1; 
rclit|ious position of, 331—2 
KumliumadevJ, 154 
Kurundhaka, 100 n. 38 

Knruni, 376 


L 

Lakshmana, a Chedi king, 10*t, 

130 

Lakshmldevl, 154 
Lakshmivallabha. 84 
Land leases, 351-2 
Land ownership, 236-9 
Land prices, 384-5 
Land taxation, in theory and prac- 
tico, 217-23; for temple lands. 
223; for special tenures, 224; 
revioion of rates and remissions 
of i25; collected in instalments 
and in kind. 726-8 
Land tenures, 251 
Land transfer, 346-7; 362-3 
l.altDlurS; 22-3 
Lendeyarasa, 177 
Loyalty, instances ci, 352 


M 

Madevi measure. 376 
Mahajanas, 199-202 
Mahokshapatalaka^ 170 
Mahoprachandadonianayaka, 

168 

'}[ahapradliana, 165 
MahapiLrohitat 169 
Maharathit 25 

^fa hasa ?i dh ivigra h ika , 166-7 
Mahattaras, council of, 295-6 
MahattarTidhiko.rina , 206 
Mahattarasarxadhikarin, 159-60 
Mahuvlracharya, 88 
Mahrpala, 101-2 
MailadevI, 154 

Maikhed, when it became capital. 
46-8; not plundered by Vijaya- 
ditya III, 95 n, 18; sacked by 
Slyaka, 124-5; see Addenda 
Mailavadin, 410 
Malva. 67. 68 
Maiidala, 136 
Mangi, 75. 9U2 
Manjudi 366 
Manikyanandin, 409 
Manne, the Ganga capital, 44 
Mantriti, 169 
Maiiya tenure, 224 
Marakkal, 376 

Marasimba, a Chalukya feudatory 
128 

Marasimba, Nolambantaka. his 
succession, 119; helps K^shna 
III in the Malva expediticn, 
120-1; scenes of bis victories, 
125; helps Khot^iga. 125; es¬ 
pouses the cause of Indra IV* 
131; dies by Salkkhand vow. 
532 

iV^ \rathi language, 412-3 
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J^arriage, age at, 342; tax at, 232; 
with maternal uncle s daughter, 

343 

Tat industry, 357 
atha as centre of education. 401 
-2 


'ittar^ 220 
mla bala, 250-1 
mlika arhana* 194 
.yurkhindi, 47 
* flavor am t 224 

Mem, an unidentified place, 100 
Metals, their relative prices. 366- 


7 


‘ Military, ascendancy of the, 247 
Mines. 241-2; 355-6 
Ministry; 160-73; held in high 
reverence, 160-2; feudal status 
the members of. 161; nation¬ 
al welfare dependent on, 162; 
qualifications for the members 

uf. 162-3; military qualifications 
the members of, 164; differ¬ 
ent members in, 164-173; its 
*nethod of daily work. 172-3 
166. 177, 341 
Morality, ministf. of, 169 
^ularaja. 121 

Muslims, invasion of Gujarat by, 
^2; alliance with Nagabhata of, 
l-reatment under the Rashtra- 
^u|a administration of» 
276-7; 387; social relations with, 
307 

44, 54 


N 

178 

^gabhata; H, 65-6 

^(adeva, a goBeral of Taila. H, 

J32 




Nagarapatif 139, 181 . 

X^agarcLVoharakaSt 139 
Nagavaloka. indentity of, 82-3 
and n. 33 
Nagavarman, 88 

Na^cf hampu, 408 
Nama'^ya tenure, 224 
Nambudri Brahinanas, 338 
Nandivarmah, 37-8 
Nanna Gunavaloka. «i/-8 
Nannaruja of Multai plates, 6-10 
Narasimha, a Chalukya feudatory► 
102 

Narasimhabhadradeva, 129 

^Sri, a measure, 376 
Nasik, 47 
Navy. 257, 415-6 
Nirupama, 125 
NitivTikyamrtat 411 
Niyuktas, 196 

Nolafnbavadi. <53; under Gangs 
suzerainty, 94; Krshna s war 
against, 90, 92; attacked by 
Vijnyaditya HI, 94; Dantiga 
Kiid Vappuga of, killed by 
Krshna III. 112; Ayyaptdeva 
and Ereyappa cf, 112 n. 5 
Numerical figures attached to 
territorial divisions, their 
various interpretations, 139-49; 
revenue theory. 139-40; popula¬ 
tion theory. 141; estates theory, 
H2-48; village numbc.s theory, 
141-4; divisions theory. 149 
Nyayabindutika t 410 
Nyiiyakiimudachandrodaya, 410 

o 

Officers, loyalty of, 186; salariot* 
of. 187-8; solactidn of. 184-6^ 
expenses of their stay, 2-^4 
Octroi dutiei. 229-^30' 
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Poiyalachchhi, ^12 
Paithan. 48 

Paleyaradeva, 112 
Pallavas, defeated by Dantidurga 
38; by Dhruva, 55; by Govinda 
III, 63; their capital occupied, 
69; 

Pampa, on his patron Narasimba, 
102. 107-8; his date, 411-2 
Panchaladcva. 132 
Pandita, 169 

Pandyaking. defeated by Govinda 

Ill, 69; by Krshna III, 118-9 
Parabala, 55; father-in-law of 
Dharmapala. 55 

Parabala. of Pathari pillar. 82-3 
Paramaras. lOO-l. 120-1; plunder 
Malkhed, 124. see Addenda 
Pararaesvaravarnian. 38 
Parantaka, 116 
Parijata. 49 

Farikshatnukkasutra, 409 
Parishad. 283 
Farii^hhyudaya, 410 
Paura^ 157 

Pauranic religion. 283-6; 300"302 
Perilviai measure, 376 
Pilgrimages, 297 

Pimperi plates, genuineness of, 
51 n, 2 

PHtbas of Sankaracharya, 281-3 
Poets. 156 
PoUce, 259-61 
Political agent, 264 
Poona, 412 

Poilfoiiot, combination of. 165 
Prl^bbacbandra. 409^-10 
Pr<ibhbvakacharU t 83 
PracKanda, Gujaaat governor 98 


Gt! 

Pradhuna, 164-166 
Prameyakaindlamartanda, 409-10 
Pras nottaramalika,^^* AW 
Praiinidhit 172 
Praycis'chittaSt 286-7 
Premier, 164-6 

Prices; of rice. 378-9, of oil and 
curds, 381; of pulses, salt, 
pepper, and cumin, 382; of 
cardamoms, camphor, sugar and 
fruits, 383; of ewes, cows and 
buffalloes. 384. of land. 384-5, 
no 700 % rise between the 5tb 
andlltb century, 387-392;'iJ> 
the 17th century; 393; contrd 
6f, 393 

Primary education, 399 
Princes as governors, 153 
Princesses as governors, 153-4 
Prthvipati 11, 78 
Prthvirama, 93 n, 13 
Prthvlvaiiabha, 84 
Prthvivyaghra, 31, 37 / 

Provincial councils, 158-60.; 211 
Public works, 290^ 303-4 
Pullasakti Silahara, 78 
PiiramViLctijd, 165 
Parda system. 343 
Piirohitci, 169 

R 

Rachamalla, 112 
Rabappa, 43 
Rajaditya. 107-8 

Rajasekbara, 408 i 

Edjasthaniyat 172 
Rajjukas^ 172 

Ramesvaram. 118 , i. . i 

Ranavallabba. 85 n. 33 ,. . i- • 

Rawnv412 i . / 

Rannadevi. 55 


misT/ff. 
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Kansoni for lost articles, 390-2 
Bashara> an administrative uniti 

•136, 173 

Rashtrakiitas; early familiesi 1-U; 
Yadu descent theory, 16; Rathor 
descent theory, l7;Tclegu origin 
theory, 17; Marathi descent 
theory, 18-25; imperial, 
Canarese family domiciled in 
Berar, 21-5; not a matriarchal 
stock, 154; meaning of the term, 
26-7; extent of their empire, 
135; wars of succession among, 

‘ 414—5; a dynasty of able rulers, 
410; merits of their administra* 
tion, 416-7; achievements eva¬ 
luated, 417-8; time and causes 
of their downfall, 126 
Eashiramahattaras, 158-160; 176 
Bashtrapati. 136; 173-76 
Rasli^ravarman, 4 
Rajhis* different meanings of the 
term, 26-7; their position in 
early times, 19-20; spread over 
Maharashtra and Karnatak, 
20-21; and Maharathis. 25 
Rathors, 17 

Ra|ta, ancestor of the Rashtra- 
kutas?. 17; earlier form of the 
term Rishtrakuta ? 25-6 
Reconversion, 304-7 
ilecords. Inspector general of, 
170; of right, 170-1; 347-51 
Reddis and Rashlrakiitas, 17-8 
Regency administration, 153-4 
Remission of taxes, 180-1 
ReihuncrPtion of officers, 187: of 
the village headman, 193 
Rent iyee lands, for the village 
headman, 193; for Taluka 
officers, 179 



Republics, 150 
Resident, 264 
Revakanimmadi, 111 
Revenue, see Government revenue; 

of the average village, 219 
Revenue member, 170 
Roads, 360 

s 

Sachiva, 168 

Sahobhyayitarasiddhi, 241 
Saka|ayana, 410 
Sallekharm vow, 132, 180 
Salotgi college, 403 
Salt, 241 

Samanaraahamata, 169 
Samangad plates, genuineness of,. 

33-4 and n. 11 
Samantabhadra, 409 
Sambhjriopdttaparatyaya* 228-9 
SamgrhUr, 171 
Sanaphulla, 45, 78 
Sjxndhh'igrahika, 167 
S^karScharya, 279-81: Ptjhaa 
m* 281-3 

Sankila, 82-3; same as SankaraL" 
gana, 94-5 
^antipurena* 412 
Santivarman- 133 
Sanyasa, 280-1 
Sarasvatikanihubharam, 408 

Sarva, an epithet of D^ntidurga 
34 n. 12; of Amoghavarsha I, 68 
Sarva, a king of tK,e Vindhyan 
regions, 67-8 and n. 55 
8arvadhikuri?ij 165 
8asa7iadh{!curiii* \ .3 
Satu 34^4 

Secondary education, 400’*^^ 404 
Sevkdti* 376 

SilahSras, 45; 133 ' 
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Silver, its ratio with other metals, 

366-7 

.Sindh, 84 D, 43 
Sivamara, 54, 61-2 
Sjyaka. 120-1, 122-5 
Srriorta religion, 785, 300-4 
Sodhala, 408 
Somadcva, 411 
Sports, 350-1 

Sriharsha, see under Slyaka 
Srlpurusha of GangavadJ, 44, 54 
Srtvallabha, in Harivansa is 
Dhruva, 53 and Addenda; epi¬ 
thet of both Govinda II and 
Dhruva, 52-3 
Sri vi jay a, 103 
Stambha, 54, 61-3, 153 
Strldhana, 341 
Sab-accountant, 196, 397 
Sub committees^ of village councils 
^ 198, 202-4 
Sudrakayya. 121 
Sumantra, 171 
Superstitions, 352-3, see 
under Astrology 
Surnames, 349—50 
Suvartjat a coin, 365 
Suryavarman, 150 

T 

Taila I, 127 

•Taila II, 125-6, 12/-8, 130 
Takkolam, battle of, 117-8 
Tan lore, M8 
Tanning, 357 
Tira, 309 

Taxes, in emergency, 235; exempt 
tion from, 327-28; in labour, 
231; on land, see under Land 


taxation; on manufactured 
articles, 228-9; on miscellaneous 
articles, 194; 231-3; at puberty 
ceremony, 232; on sonless 
persons, 232 

Temples, gods in, 287-8; wealth 
of, 289-90; utility of, 290; 
worship in 291; castes of the 
Pujaris in, 293: dancing girls in, 
295-6 

Tenures, varieties of, 224 
Thefts, compensation for, 260 
Toleration, among Indian sects, 
272—5; towards Muslims, 276 
Tondaimandalam, 116-7 
Tonsure, 344-5 

Town administration, 181-4; coim- 
mittees, 182-3 
Transport, 359-60 
Treasurer, 171-2 
Treasure troves, 242-3 
Trivikrama, 408 
Tungn, 16-7 
Ttini, 376 
Turbans, 349 

u 

Ubhayahavichakravarii, 412 
Udayana, 31, 37 
Udayasundarikatho, 408 
Udrauga, 203-6 

Ujjayini, 39, 40, 102, and n. 44, 

121 

Umbrellas, 349 

Untouchables, groups included 
among, 320-2; grades among, 
323; depth of feeling about, 

323-4 

Upaniyukta, 196-7 
[Tparika, 176 
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Upayukta, 196-7 
Upen^ra, 78, 100«-1 

Urakkff, 376 
Urt. 376 

Ulpala dynasty* 150 
Uft^ayuja, 234 

V 

Vaddega. (also spelled as Bad- 
dega ). title of Krshna III, 115 
Vaddega, Yadava king* 133 
Vaidaihhi style, 407 
Vaishya. 332-3 
Vafrayiidha, 30 

Vallabha, an opponent of the 
Gujarat branch, 81-4 


Vikramaditya III, Bana prince, 
116 

f. III* Chalukya prince, 127 
Vtkrainai^junavijayay 107 
Vik ram aval ok a, 83 and 33 

Village accountant, 195-7 
Village councils, jealous of their 
distinctive existence, 138; their 
constitutions and functions in 
Tamil country, 198-9; in Kar- 
natak* 199-205; in Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, 205-6; their 
powers in the Deccan smaller, 
207-9; their judicial functions* 
210; their meeting place, 211 
Village defence, see under Village 
headman. 


Vctllabhajvafia ncha 184 

Vappuga, 112 and n. 5 
Vatsaraja, 56, 57, 64 
Vedic religion, did not revive, 

278-9 

Vedic studies, 400-1 

Vengi Chalukyas, defeated by 
Govinda Yuvaraja, J44; Jbw * 
Govinda III, 64; join ' 

bha(a against Dharmapala, 65 
defeat the Rashtrakutas, 74 
thorough defeat by Amogba* 
varsba I of, 75-6; reassert under 
Bhima, 76 

Viddhas'Xilabhau jika, 109 

Vidyananda, 409 
Vijayabhattarika, 152 
Vijayaditya, a younger brother of 
Sivamara, 152 

Vijayaditya I of Vengi. 64. 74 
Vijayaditya II of Vengi, 75 
Vijayaditya III of of Vengi, 91-6 


Village groups, for administrative 
purposes, 138 

Village headmen, 188-95; heredi¬ 
tary, 185; their, number per 
village, 189; in charge of d^ 
fence, 191-2; and of revenue and 
general administration, 192-3; 
I their remuneration. 193-4 and 
V caste, 195 

Village militia* 192 
Village size. 14S 
Village Sanskrit schools* 404 
Vinaiiasthitisthh pako , 169 
Vingnvalli 75 
Viracharya, 410 
^hhaya^ 136-7 
Vlshayapati, 176-7 
VishiL 231 

Vishnuvardhana IV, 44 
Vi^fhala temple, 288 
286 
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Wagest 395-6 
War minister* 168 
Wcapone of war, 257-8 
Widow, right of inheritence of. 
232-3, 340-1; right to alienate 
property, 342; marriages of 345 
-6 

Witnesses, 347 

Women, in camp, 254-5; as offi¬ 
cers, 280; their position if vio¬ 
lated, 346 
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Y 

Yasaskara, 150 
Yas*a8ttlaka, AW 
Yasovarman, Chalukya king, 46, 
128 

Yasovarman, Chandella king, 113 
,, of Kanaui, 29 

Yudhamalla I, king of Sapadalak- 
sha, 129 

Yudhamalla II. 129 
Yukta, 196-7 

Yuvaraja, position of, 151-3 
Yuvaraja, I, Chedi king, 109 

z 

Zemindari villages, 189 
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S/iXTRACTS FROM SOME OPINIONS 


Dr. F. W. Thomas, Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford, 

v/rites:— 

The work derives its unity from the nature of the subject 

the lustoiy and culture of a fairly well defined part of India 

•during the period of a particular dynasty. It is based upon a 

first-hand study of the epigraphical records and the relevant 

literature, including such information as is furnished by exter- 
nal sources. 1 he materials have been carefully and 
thoroughly examined, with the result that the political and 
•dynastic history has been expounded much more fully than 
before. The references seem to me exact, and the argu¬ 
mentation, where there is occasion for such, to be apposite 
When previous views are controverted, the reasons are appro 
priately stated .^....Whether the mother (or original) tongue 
or tile Kashtrakufas was Kanarese may perhaps be doubted 
In Part 11 (Administration) and Part III (Religious. Social 
and Economic conditions etc.) it is more difficult to distinguish 
the features proper to the Rashtrakuta period and area from 
those of greater areas in space and time; and to a certain 
extent Professor Altekar is constrained to seek information 
outside the predetermined limits. He endeavours, however. 

and it seems successfully, to elicit the specialities. * It is not 

his fault if for the most part the methods of Indian adminis¬ 
tration have rather been uniform and constant. The notes on 
p. 136 concerning the employment of the term rSshtrrpati and 
the discussion ( pp. 213-6 ) of the meanings of the terms 
udranga and uparikara. adduce new points in ntatter? of 
known obscurity.. .... 

Tlie Ixiok may be described as a solH and well do<'u- 
fiiented piece of work, and it constitutes an addition to pre' ■ 
ous knowledge of the subject. 
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, . Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Professor of 

Ancient Indian History and Culture. 

Calcutta University, writes:— 

The \vork is on the whole a meritorious production. 1 he 
author has spared no pains in collecting facts bearing on liis 
subject and his conclusions are almost invariably sober and 
thoughtful. 



3 

Dr. V. S. Sukhtankar, Editor of the Mahabharata. 

writes 

This historical work is clearly based on a first-hand study 
of oridnal documents and contains much sound and original 
research. The available materials have been thorou^ilily 
ransacked and carefully shifted. The authors notions of 
historical criticism, his weighing of discordant versions; Uie 
clarity and the moderation with which ho has presented his 
results.—all these seem to me to merit high praise. It must 
be admitted that he has been able to expound the history of 
the House of the Rashtrakutas much more fully than before 
The work must be pronounced to be a solid and well 
mented piece of rese?rrb. and it constitutes a distinct addition 
to previous knowledge of the subject. The author show:> 
a laudable grasp of his ynaterials and a stem sense of 
impartiality..j ' i I 7^ . 

^ ^ y\ I fi»4 ^ f ^ 
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